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PREFACE 


Tus book aims to present the essential facts of daily 
life among the Greeks, particularly the Athenians, which 
experience has proved a boy or a girl may profitably learn 
while reading Greek authors or studying Greek history in 
preparation for college. The conjugation of Avw and the 
different forms of conditional sentences comprehend veri- 
ties which must be thoroughly acquired and assimilated ; 
but in the midst of them the pupil is apt to ask, “ Who were 
the Greeks, after all, and how did they live?” “ What did 
they wear, what did they eat, and what were their houses 
like?” 

Such questions are pertinent and should be answered. 
I have therefore ventured to sift and reproduce in as un- 
technical a form as possible some of the settled knowledge 
about ancient life which affords useful lessons not only for 
the schoolboy but also for all educated persons to-day. In 
order to correlate the subject with the reading usually pur- 
sued in the schools, I have confined myself to a single 
period, the fifth and the fourth centuries, and have drawn 
frequently from the material which Xenophon’s Anadbasis, 
in spite of its well-known limitations, yet offers in abun- 
dance, The references to the Anadasis, however, are not 
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scattered throughout the pages of the text, where their 
constant interpolation would have been a source of irrita- 
tion rather than a help, but have been gathered in two 
tables at pages 320-330. 

Teachers generally concur in the opinion that foot-notes 
are distracting to the student, if not entirely neglected by 
him, and for this reason other authorities besides Xenophon 
are not cited, though I should have liked to acknowledge 
the source, ancient or modern, of some statements which 
may seem open to question. I have often felt that some 
of our best texts of the authors are overburdened with an- 
notation. Perhaps a careful reading of such chapters in 
the present work as suit the teacher’s purpose may do away 
with the necessity of requiring the pupil to study long 
notes in the text-books, which necessarily can offer but 
one or two points of view, and which usually conclude by 
referring the student to a dictionary of antiquities. 

In order to render the pictures more useful, I have 
added an index of all the objects which they portray, by 
the use of which the teacher will gain much additional 
material, and may be able to assign subjects for short com- 
positions on the externals of Greek life. 

Though the book is intended primarily for students in 
our secondary schools and in the Freshman year at college, 
the general reader also, I hope, will find it adapted to his 
purpose. No knowledge of the Greek language is required, 
and though the citing of Greek terms could not be avoided, 
these have either been transliterated or so incorporated 
within the sentence that their meaning comes first, and the 
reader who has no acquaintance even with the Greek 
alphabet may calmly disregard them, 
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I fear that I may have offended many scholars by cer- 
tain inconsistencies in spelling. The spelling of Greek 
names seems to be a matter of temperament; and whereas 
I cannot bring myself to give in Roman type the exact 
Greek forms of time-honoured names like Aeschylus and 
Chirisophus, I have found it equally impossible to Latinize 
such words as Dipylon and lekythos. In general, when a 
word has e7 in the penult, it is so written in order to show 
the quantity and the modern pronunciation. An excep- 
tion occurs in Lycéum, which, on account of its familiar 
occurrence in English, I have not altered, except to the 
extent of marking the quantity, as in Peloponnésus. A 
Greek word quoted for the first time is put in italics, 
thereafter in Roman. 

Most of the books mentioned in the bibliography have 
been my teachers, but I am indebted especially to Iwan 
von Miiller’s Griechische Privataltertiimer (vol. iv, part 2, 
of his Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
2d edition, 1892), and to the great Dictionnaire of Darem- 
berg and Saglio, so far as it has appeared. My conviction 
that the Greek house of the fifth century had only one 
court was reached some years ago, but I am glad to ac- 
knowledge the help which I have derived from Professor 
Ernest Gardner’s article on the Greek house in The Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies for October, 1901. 

It gives me pleasure to express my gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Clarence H. Young, of Columbia University, New 
York; to Rector W. H. Cushing, of the Westminster 
School, Simsbury, Conn.; to Dr. Theodore Woolsey Heer- 
mance, Secretary of the American School at Athens; and 
to Rector Charles Heald Weller, of the Hopkins Gram- 
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mar School, New Haven, for their generosity in allowing 
me the use of photographs taken by them in Greece. My 
thanks are also due to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the British 
Museum, and to Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, of the Bodleian 
Library, for their kind permission to reproduce the papyrus 
(Fig. 89) first published by Mr. Kenyon in his Palaeography 
of Greek Papyri, Plate I; and to the Council of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, for permis- 
sion to copy Plate Il in The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1899, and a portion of Plate XII in the same journal, 1890. 

To Professor Perrin and Professor Wright I am most 
deeply indebted for their untiring zeal in reading manu- 
seript and proofs, and for the help and inspiration of their 
scholarly criticism ; nor could I have undertaken and prose- 
cuted the work without the sympathetic aid and encour- 
agement of my wife. 


Harvarp Untversiry, November 1, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I 
GREECE, ATTICA, ATHENS 


THREE great peninsulas—the Spanish, the Apennine, 
and the Balkan—extend from the European Continent into 
the Mediterranean Sea. Of these, the last and 
most easterly is the smallest, and to-day per- 
haps the least important politically. The 
contrast between its present weakness and its past influ- 
ence is great. The modern traveller, even with the plain 
record of history in his mind, and the evidence of splendid 
ruins before his eyes, finds it hard to connect in imagina- 
tion the bare and rocky soil on which he stands with the 
life of a vigorous and intellectual people—a people who — 
pointed out the way in poetry, art, science, and philosophy 
to their successors for all time. 

If, however, the traveller climb even a moderate height 
in this little Greek peninsula, he will quickly discern some 
of the sources of inspiration to the people who have made 
the land famous. They are the mountain and 
the sea, but especially the sea. These two, 
brought compactly and intimately together in 
alternating capes and gulfs, offer the utmost variety in phys- 
ical environment, and are typical at once of the change and 
the stability, the versatility and the soberiiess, the rest and 
the unrest;that marked in turn the career of the people. 

Greece—or Hellas, as the Greeks themselves called their 
home—lies in about the same latitude as Virginia; but the 
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proximity of hills and sea produces a remarkable effect, in 
that the climate and the vegetation of the temperate zone are 
brought within a few miles only of conditions 
of life that are almost tropical. None of the 
mountain tops, except Olympus on the northern border, are 
covered with snow throughout the year; and yet the snow 
does not disappear from Parnassus before one may pick 
and eat oranges and lemons in Sparta, hardly more than a 
hundred miles to the south. The pine and the fir grew but 
a few miles away from the fig and the olive; and even the 
palm was known on the island of Delos, and the date-palm 
on Naxos. The air is pure and mild, yet bracing enough in 
the old days to encourage the vigour and force that we see 
in the alert and enterprising Athenian and in the warlike, 
strenuous Spartan. The winds blew with a beneficent 
regularity which the early Greek mariner observed to his 
profit, and even in the wintry season they seldom rose to 
the force of a tropical hurricane. The winters were short, 
their severity lasting only from November to February. 
With the early spring came the “ Etesian ” winds, blowing 
regularly every morning from the Thracian north, and 
raising the sea in the narrow channels between the islands 
into a mighty swell; this, however, moves so evenly in its 
rise and fall that it is not dangerous, and the wind sub- 
sides entirely when the sun sets. With the evening a gen- 
tle breeze comes from the south, bringing with it a cooling, 
healthful breath which the ancient poets often extolled. 
The geological basis of the mountainous regions is 
chiefly limestone and a kind of tufa, called poros, which 
supplied serviceable building material for 
foundations and walls. The hills were pierced 
with numerous caves and grottos, which early 
imagination peopled with nymphs and other woodland 
divinities (Fig. 2). Often the limestone appears in the 
form of marble, as in the famous quarries of Attica, Euboea, 
and Paros. The larger rivers are found mostly in northern 
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and central Greece. The chief are the Aratthus in Epeirus, 
the Achelous in Acarnania, and the Peneius, with its famous 
Vale of Tempé, in Thessaly. Others not so large, but im- 
portant for the literary associations with which the poets 
have invested them, are the Asdpus in Boeotia, the Cephisus 
in Attica, the Alpheius i in Elis, the Eurdtas in Laconia, the 
Inachus in Argolis. Many streams are nothing but moun- 
tain torrents swelled by the melting snows in early spring 


Soo 


Fig. 2.—Caves of Pan and of Apollo on the Acropolis, 


and entirely dry by the end of May. Some lose themselves 
through the porous soil in underground channels, to reap- 
pear elsewhere many miles distant. One of these streams 
is seen in Fig. 3. At the mouths of the rivers are alluvial 
deposits, usually of great fertility. In many districts, as at 
Cape Colias in Attica, were beds of white clay, excellent 
material for the potter; and coloured earths of metallic 
composition supplied the painter with his colours. 

Wild animals were plentiful, notably the bear, the wolf, 
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the boar, and the deer. Birds of all varieties found homes 
in the thicker woods of the inland districts, in the reeds 
that lined the beds of rivers like the Eurotas, 
and even in the shrines and temples. They 
were carefully watched by the observant peo- 
ple, who gave them names from their ample vocabulary. 
The migration of the cranes, the coming of the swallow in 
the spring, the song of the nightingale—all were noted in 
the life and poetry of the people. 

The rivers and bays, too, supplied abundance of fish. 
Sponges grew thickly in the waters by the coast, and were 


Wild 
animals. 


Fre. 3.—Underground stream in Boeotia. 


early used in the gymnasia and the baths (Fig. 119). The 
Phoenicians taught the Greeks how to obtain a rich dye- 
ing material from the purpura, or purple fish. The tor- 
toise was a familiar object, and the song of the cicada was 
so characteristic of the hot midsummer that this little 
creature became the “chanticleer” (#xérys) of the Greek 
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poets. Nature stood very close to the Greeks, and her 
influence on their lives was constantly recognized, often 
gratefully acknowledged. 

So many kinds of folk were gathered under the single 
name of Hellénes in this compact little country of Hellas, 
Wide diver- 80 diversified were their habits and feelings on 
sityamong account of the variety of homes offered by 
the Greeks. mountain, seacoast, and river valley, that we 
must confine our attention mainly to one division of them. 
In Attica, in the most easterly portion of this easterly pe- 
ninsula, in a space not quite two-thirds the area of Rhode 
Island, we find the forces of Hellenic genius at work most 
effectively in the fifth century B.c.; hence it is from Attica, 
as it appears during the period from the Persian Wars to 
the rise of Macedon, that we may derive the best illustra- 
tions of that genius as it showed itself in the manners and 
customs of ordinary life. 

This limitation of our work, aside from the fact that 
Athens furnishes the most helpful lessons to be drawn from 

Lae ancient life in the Mediterranean basin, is ren- 
Limitation of — : 

the period dered absolutely necessary when we consider 
andthe peo- the long period of Hellenic existence, with its 
ple to be consequent change in modes of life from the 
ao Mycenaean age (about 2000-1200 B.c.) down 
to the present, and, above all, when we face the fact, too 
often forgotten or neglected, that there were Greeks on 
the islands, Greeks in Africa and Sicily, Greeks in far- 
away Trapezus and in Massilia, at opposite ends of the world 
as then known to explorers. All these spoke languages 
necessarily affected by the tongues of the ruder peoples 
among whom they lived. Their modes of life, too, changed 
inevitably, if unconsciously, from those manners and cus- 
toms which they brought at the beginning from their dif- 
ferent homes on the Greek mainland. 


CHAPTER II 
ATHENS AND ITS ENVIRONS 


A cuixp born in Athens when that city was at the height 
of its power grew up to find himself in a community full of 
political unrest and even anxiety, stirring with the eager, 
interesting life of an enterprising, enquiring, and socially 
gifted people, who had made their city “the hearthstone of 
Greece,” ‘‘the council-chamber of Wisdom herself.” Like 
Athens the most cities which had been founded in prehis- 
centre of toric times, Athens was a settlement grouped 
Greek life. = round a steep and commanding hill. This hill, 
or Acropolis, rising out of the Attic plain four miles from 
the sea, stretches from east to west a distance of 1,000 feet 
or more, and is about 200 feet high. In remote times it had 
been the home of kings and the refuge of the villagers in the 
surrounding country from pirates by sea or from northern 
invaders by land; but it had become, in the Periclean age, 
the religious centre of the commonwealth. Here were the 
most ancient and most sacred shrines and altars; here the 
hearth of Hestia, goddess of home and communities, always 
remained, in spite of the growth of the city at the foot of 
the hill and the shifting of town life to lower ground. In 
the sixth century, to be sure, the Pisistratidae, like the 
kings long before, had occupied the Acropolis as a conve- 
nient centre of government and a means to maintain their 
power; but its defensive uses, though never quite forgotten, 
fell away after the Persian Wars, and the great statesmen 
of the fifth century devoted their energies and taste solely 
to its adornment. 
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Fie 4.—Athens and vicinity. 
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Toward the Acropolis converged roads from many direc- 
tions. That from the Piraeus ran between the celebrated 
Long Walls of Pericles, about two hundred and 
fifty yards apart, affording safe communica- 
tion with the harbour town at all times, in war or in peace. 
Toward the northwest the Sacred Way guided the cele- 
brants of the Mysteries through the beautiful Daphne pass 
to Eleusis. Another road extended north to the collier 


Roads. 
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Fie, 5.—Mount Pentelicus as seen from the American School of Classical Studies. 


town of Acharnae and to Deceleia. To the northeast, a road 
passed the steep height of Lycabettus, and crossed or skirted 
the hills into the plain of Marathon, with the marble quar- 
ries of Mount Pentelicus on the left; or it branched to the 
right and led into the south of Attica, through the rich 
midland plain, to the villages and towns of the eastern 
coast. These roads were not paved, like the Roman mili- 
tary roads. Indeed, in the matter of building highways 
the Greeks were far behind the Romans. The best of the 
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roads were merely smoothed of all impediments, and laid 
evenly with sand or gravel or broken stone from the quar- 
‘ries. Sometimes artificial ruts were cut in rocky portions 
of the highways, two or three inches deep, with turnouts at 
frequent intervals. There was no side-path for persons on 
foot, who therefore might be forced to stand aside, or climb 
for safety on a wall, if they met a drove of asses or cattle. 
Yet we are not to think of these roads as being thoroughly 
bad. Over the road from Sunium, thirty miles away, mes- 
sengers could report at Athens the sighting of a vessel 
bound for Piraeus several hours before it arrived. All 
roads in Greece used for festival processions, such as the 
Sacred Way to Eleusis, were carefully kept in repair, and in 
them the traveller on horseback, or the teamster carting 
wares into the city, felt consciously the protection which 
the religious sanctity of the road afforded him. Here and 
there, at the entrance to some large estate, the owner had 
built a handsome gate of stone; and as the road approached 
Athens and entered the Cerameicus, or Potters’ ward, it 
was bordered by monuments to the dead so beautiful in 
design and workmanship as to dispel any feeling of gloom 
or sombreness. 

The makers of these roads had not troubled themselves 
to shorten distance and time by elaborate grading, and only 
in places where the original ground was very 
marshy was there a road-bed, banked by sup- 
porting walls. The roads were useful chiefly 
for heavy teaming: for the transportation of stone from the 
quarries and ore from the mines, or for carrying the products 
of the field to the morning market, Most travellers, if not 
burdened by luggage, could make better time by cutting 
across hills and mountains through the numerous foot-paths. 
But the highways offered every temptation to linger. They 
wound in and out between the hills, over streams, and past 
neat farms, and presented a charming diversity. Through 
the plain, north and west of the city, flowed the Cephisus, 
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on its way to the bay of Phaléron, its streams protected 
from the warm sun by green groves of figs and olives, the 
best in Greece. ‘There were vineyards on the hill slopes, 
the soil, rich enough though not deep, being carefully pro- 
tected by intelligent terracing and irrigation. ‘The Ilissus 
flowed in a shady ravine at the east and south of the Acrop- 
olis. In the midland districts wheat and barley could be 
raised in small quantities, and the mountainsides were pro- 
tected from detrition by deep forests. Yet as early as the 
fourth century B. c. the ruthless and short-sighted stripping 


Fie. 6.—The spring Callirrhoé by the Ilissus, 


of timber began, and in the Middle Ages desolation spread 
through the carelessness of wandering shepherds, who, like 
sportsmen and campers of to-day, frequently caused wast- 
ing forest fires (cf. page 223). 

The higher slopes were the home of sheep and goats. 
In the heart of the hills there was building stone in abun- 
dance, and Pentelicus and Hymettus especially yielded 
marble for the builder and the sculptor. Metals, too, were 
found in the hills, and the silver-mines at Laurium, in the 
south of Attica, are famous for the part they played in 
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transforming Athens into a sea power. Clay occurred near 
the city walls, favouring the growth of one of the most 
conspicuous industries of Athens—vase-making and yase- 
painting. 
With all its diversity of soil and products, Attica was a 
snug little country, securely protected from the outside 
world by Parnes (4,200 feet), Pentelicus (3,300 
ee feet), Hymettus (3,000 feet), and the sea. The 
Persians realized the danger of risking defeat 
in such a country, where escape was impossible except 
through narrow mountain passes. The compactness of the 
Attic territory is best appreciated from the summit of 
Lycabettus (the steep hill behind the Acropolis in Fig. 1), 
whence one may see the valleys of the Cephisus and the 
Ilissus, the mountain walls around, the whole of the Gulf of 
Aegina, and the coast of Peloponnésus far to the south. 
There is little wonder, then, that the Athenian took 
pride in his country, and contrasted his own history with 
that of other peoples—Thessalians, Boeotians, Argives, or 
Eléans—whose lands had been often overrun by foreign in- 
vyaders. He alone, except the Arcadian, had always lived 
on his own soil. His was not a coast country exclusively, 
like that of Corinth or Milétus, nor yet an inland tract, 
hard to enter and impervious to progress, like Sparta and 
Thebes. The mountain, the shore, and the plain all fur- 
nished elements to form the Attic character; and as this 
diversity largely accounts for the early social and political 
history of Athens, so it explains too the later versatility 
and adaptability of Athenians generally. They were shep- 
herds of the mountain, farmers of the plain, and seamen or 
fishers of the coast ; and living as they did so close together, 
they entered into a thorough knowledge of one another’s 
aims and modes of life. 
The roads from the sea and the interior approached the 
city through suburbs (zpodorea), in which the houses were 
larger and finer than those in the city itself (dorv). Here 
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and there were gardens planted round some sacred spring, 
notably those sacred to Aphrodite in the Ilissus region. 
The most attractive suburb was the Outer Cerameicus, 
extending northwest to the Academy, which lay in a de- 
Suburbs and lightful grove of olives fostered and beautified 
parks of by Cimon. But extensive parks, in the modern 
Athens. sense, were not laid out near Greek cities until 
much later, and then chiefly in Asia. The word paradeisos 
(zapdéderos), applied by the Greeks to the great game pre- 
serves of Eastern princes, is of Persian origin. 


Fie, 7.--A portion of the Themistoclean wall. 


Although the traveller journeying to ancient Athens 
would have seen in these suburbs a gradual transition from 
tite ie es ae is of Aor and pasture to 
wall. wds of the city, he would 

have found himself confronted suddenly and 
abruptly by the great wall of Themistocles, which encircled 
the city with a protecting band nearly five miles in cireum- 
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ference. This was the wall built in eager haste by men, 
women, children, and slaves as a defense against Sparta and 
other jealous neighbours of Athens (Figs. 7, 233). It was 
surmounted by towers at frequent intervals, and pierced 
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Fie. 8.—Wall of a tower in Messenia, with windows. 


by gates; some of these were of imposing architecture, like 
the great Thriasian gate, or Dipylon, at the northwest, 
which was the Athenian terminal of the Sacred Way. From 
them the streets (6d0/) converged to the agora (dyopa), which 
formed in every sense the centre of town life. Not all walls, 
of course, were built in such extraordinary haste, and there 
are many remains, in Athens and in other parts of Greece, of 
walls reared with great care and imposing strength. Sucha 
wall, belonging to an ancient fortress in Messenia, is shown 
in Fig. 8. It is laid with regularly hewn blocks of stone 
that fit accurately one to another. Mortar was not used. 
Two windows are seen in the picture—narrow slits formed 
by cutting off the ends of the adjoining blocks at a sharp 
angle. <A vase picture, copied in Fig. 16, which represents 
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the wall of Troy and its gate guarded by Hector and Polites, 
also shows the even succession of the stone courses. 

The meaning of the word “agora” is explained only par- 
tially by our “market-place.” In Homer it has its etymo- 
logical sense of “meeting,” “assembly,” and 
Xenophon uses it with that meaning in one 
passage. After a time the name was transferred to the place 
of meeting, and in the towns it came to refer to the chief re- 
sort of the men. Thither they went not merely to do busi- 
ness with the tradespeople and artisans whose booths were 
there, but also to discuss politics or the news of the day with 
their associates while they sat under the shade of the plane- 
trees and poplars, or strolled in the porticoes which lined 
the whole “square.” 
The houses of the 
oldest families— 
the Eupatridae—re- 
mained near this 
centre until a late 
period, although the 
tradespeople finally 
usurped the agora 
itself, while the of- 
fices of the magis- 
trates were removed, 


The agora. 
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Fie. 9.—Roman gate of Athéna Archegetis. tothe agora. These, 


; to be sure, were more 
numerous in Roman times, like the gate of Athéna Archege- 


tis here figured (Fig. 9). Besides these, porticoes (croat), 
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which were narrow open structures with pillars supporting 
a roof, served as a handsome setting to the statues, altars, 
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Fie. 10.—A paved way at Troy. 


columns, and other decorations through which the daily 
crowds made their way (cf. Figs. 31, 32). 

The streets of Athens were notoriously narrow and 
crooked, chiefly because the city was rebuilt in feverish 
haste after the Persians destroyed it in 480 
B.c. Like the country roads, they had no 
pavement of regularly laid blocks of stone; nor had they 
sidewalks.’ The ancient citadels, on the other hand, the 
knowledge of which we owe to modern excavations, fre- 
quently show decided superiority in this respect. At Troy, 
for instance, is a paved way which still exists in fairly good 
preservation (Fig. 10). In wet weather, therefore, the mud 
lay deep, and passing was difficult. These unpleasant con- 
ditions were aggravated by the unrestricted custom of 
throwing refuse from the house at evening, and since the 
streets were not lighted at night (page 140), people had to 


Streets. 
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pick their way through mud and filth. As a charm against 
disease, therefore, in those narrow alleys where light and 
warmth could not penetrate, it was customary to paint a 
picture of Apollo, the giver of health, on the walls of the 
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Fie. 11.—An ancient spring-house. 


houses. The wider avenues (zAareta: 6d0/) were called later 
plateiat (rrareiar), whence are derived ‘* place” and “ plaza.” 
Some of these were dignified with names, such as “ the Street 
of the Tripods,” for example, which ran from the agora east- 
ward and south below the Acropolis to the theatre. 

In the harbour town, the Piraeus, the streets were not so 
bad. This port owed its origin virtually to the genius and 
foresight of Themistocles, and grew rapidly under the lib- 
eral policy of Pericles, who attracted thither many foreign- 
ers. Here, under the direction of Hippodamus of Milétus, 
the streets were laid out in regular lines, with spacious 
squares and abundant room for the active business plied 
there. Even in the upper city, the state did not wholly 
neglect the condition of the streets. A board of commis- 
sioners called astynomoi (aorvvopor), five for Athens and five 
for the Piraeus, had, among other police duties, general 
oversight of the streets, and were charged not to allow the 
obstruction of them by barricades or by doors opening out- 
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ward from dwelling-houses. In particular, just before a 
religious celebration at which there was to be a procession, 
these officials were required to clean and level the streets 
along the line of march. But we hear of no other provision 
for the regular cleaning of the highways. 

How refuse was removed from the streets we do not 
know. The Athenians of the fifth century, at all events, 
were not so scrupulous about the disposal of 
sewage and the draining of waste water from 
their houses as were the prehistoric inhabitants 
of Mycénae and Tiryns, where Dr. Schliemann found elab- 
orate provision for carrying off water used in the bath. 
But in Athens, as we have seen, the mud and filth in the 
side alleys must have been intolerable, and until the fourth 
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Fie. 12.—Plan of Athens, showing the watercourses, 


century there was no restriction even against building 

drains and gutters (6xero/) from private houses into the street. 

On the other hand, the stream called Eridanus on the map 

(Fig. 12), which ran through the heart of the city from east 

to west, became in course of time the regular receptacle for 
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waste matter. Accordingly, its bed was walled up and hid- 
den by bridges and other structures. Air-shafts twenty feet 
deep were sunk here and there, showing that it was fre- 
quently inspected; and it debouched near the Dipylon, 
whence canals distributed its contents, for fertilizing pur- 
poses, over the plain between the Cephisus and the Iissus. 

The houses of Athens were not supplied individually 
with running water, as a rule, and its people, as in other 
Greek cities, were dependent on springs (xpjvar) 
or artificial wells (¢peara). A spring of fresh 
water, which the Greeks, like the Germans and the Portu- 
guese, called ‘‘ sweet ” (vdwp 75v), was endowed with divine 
attributes in the popular fancy, and its protecting nymph 
or spirit was devoutly worshipped. The land round the 
Acropolis contained many such springs, and every house 
had also its cistern for the retention of rain-water. No 


Water. 


Fie, 13.—Women at the fountain. 


springs were more famous than Callirrhoé (Fig. 6), in the 
Ilissus valley, or the Enneacriinus, which Pisistratus fur- 
nished with pipes and with basins of sculptured marble. At 
the Dipylon, too, there was a magnificent fountain, and the 
growing needs of the city were further met by the building 
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of conduits which collected water from the brooks on Penteli- 
cus, and led it to various fountains inside the walls, at the 
corners of streets, or in the more open spaces (Figs. 11, 14). 
In the matter of aqueducts, however, the Greeks could 
never vie with Ro- 
man engineering 
skill. Nothing, 
therefore, is more 
characteristic of 
Greek daily life 
than the drawing 
of water from 
springs and wells 
by women and girls 
(sdpoddpor), who, 
with water-jars 
(bdplar, Fig. 13) 
on their heads, 
issued at early 
morning in a long 
procession to some 
favourite spring, 
often outside the 
city walls. At a 
well, by means of an 
earthenware buck- 
et (xados) attached to a rope (iuds), they drew for themselves 
the water required that day for household needs. The 
Greeks under Xenophon and Chirisophus came upon 
women performing this task outside an Armenian village. 
We look in vain in Athens and in all Greece for any- 
thing that corresponds closely to the police force of a 
modern city. In general, a democratic state 
like Athens relied upon its citizens, acting in 
a private capacity, for the detection of crime, and in many 
cases actually paid one-half of the fine imposed on a con- 


Fie. 14.—Remains of a street fountain at Prigne. 
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victed person to his accuser. Any one who surprised 
another in the act of violating the law might hale him 
before a magistrate; or, if he felt unable to take such sum- 
mary measures, he might lay information against the of- 
fender, whereupon the magistrate himself made the arrest. 
This system, while it tended to foster a vigorous personal 
responsibility to the law and a patriotic interest in the 
welfare of the state, nevertheless encouraged a grave 
evil in Athenian civilization, the practice of “sycophancy.” 
The “sycophant” (cvxopavrys), in the Greek sense, was a 
man who got his living by threatening rich persons with 
legal process for real or alleged violation of the law, hoping 
thereby to extort money as the price of silence, or to gain 
part of the fine laid on his victim, should he be adjudged 
guilty. 

We may perhaps discern the rudiments of a police board 
in the astynomot, who, as we saw (page 16), enforced certain 
regulations regarding the care of the streets. In the market, 
too, a special commission, called agoranomot (dyopavopor), were 
deputed to keep order. These two boards were attended by 
slaves belonging to the state, who were armed with bows, 
and therefore ordinarily called the Bowmen (rogéra). Since 
they were of foreign origin, they were also named Scythians 
(S«vdar); or again Peusiniot (Mevotvior), from a certain 
Peusin, otherwise unknown, who is said to have been the 
first to organize them. Similarly London policemen were 
called “ Peelers,” from Sir Robert Peel, who planned their 
organization. The Bowmen also acted as beadles in the 
courts and in the public assembly, to prevent undue noise 
and to eject obnoxious speakers or persons who interrupted 
the proceedings. 

With all this, however, there was no regular patrol of 
the city streets in the interests of the personal safety of 
private citizens, and the dark alleys and the outskirts of the 
town were infested with footpads, who clubbed the belated 
citizen and robbed him of his mantle or purse. 


CHAPTER III 
DWELLING-HOUSES 


THe Athenians as a rule enjoyed more space and greater 
comfort in their country houses than in those they occu- 
ata endl pied in the city. The mere fact that in the 
appearance city houses were huddled closely together with 
of the houses. party walls connecting them, shows at once the 
difference between them and the country houses, with more 
generous space, and a more rambling style, unrestrained by 
aneighbour’s building. The foremost Athenian in town was 
no better off than his poorest neighbour in this regard. To 
our notions, houses in Athens were very small, grouped as - 
they were to the number of 10,000 and more in a space lim- 
~ ited by a city wall only five miles in circumference. Some 
rooms, from six to ten feet on a side, seem like mere cells. 
Even the richest men of the fifth century—excepting now 
and then a man with enormous wealth like Callias, or of 
extravagant tastes like Alcibiades—were averse to imitating 
the beauty and magnificence of temples and public build- 
ings by rearing large dwellings. The ordinary Greek spent 
his whole day abroad with other men, and required shelter 
only for eating and sleeping. Conscious of his importance 
as the citizen of an imperial city, he found more satis- 
faction in the achievements—architectural as well as polit- 
ical—of that empire than in anything which he as a single 
individual could produce. Hence the mean appearance of 
the ordinary dwelling-houses, crowded among the narrow 
streets and alleys, became a subject of comment among the 


Greeks themselves. An old writer remarks that a stranger 
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entering the city would at first sight scarcely believe that 
this was really the great city of Athens. He would be re- 
assured, however, after a glimpse at the splendid temples, 
altars, gateways, and administrative buildings, on which 


Inside. Outside. 


Fie. 15.—Restoration of a city gate. 


the Athenians lavished the taste which they did not care 
to apply to the outward appearance of their private dwell- 
ings. But if Athens was deficient in this respect, Sparta 
lacked artistic decoration in a much greater degree. Thu- 
cydides says that if Sparta were razed to the ground, no 
student of history in later years could, from the ruins alone, 
conceive how great her political power had been. 

The building materials in both town and country house 
were the same. The foundation was laid with rough stone, 


Materials not cut into rectangular blocks, but joined to- 
of house- gether in their natural state, with mud and 
building, 


smaller stones filling up the crevices. On this 
was reared the wooden frame of the house. The walls 
were made of mud squares or bricks (7Ai@or) baked in the 
sun; for the Greeks at this time had not discovered the 
process of making kiln-dried bricks. When, therefore, a 
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Greek like Xenophon travelled in the Orient, he was struck 
with admiration of the superior methods of the Babylonians 
in this branch of building. In the Anabasis he particularly 
mentions the fact that the “wall of Media” was built of 
kiln-dried bricks laid in cement, and the foundation of the 
wall of Mespila was of hewn stone, not rough stone loosely 
fitted together. These details must have attracted his 
attention because they were not generally to be found in 
Greek walls, whether of towns or of houses. So flimsy were 
the latter, that burglars, instead of entering by a door, com- 
monly dug their way through the wall, whence they were 
called “ wall-diggers ” (rovxwpvxor). So the men of Plataea 
made their way secretly, house by house, to a rendezvous in 


Fia. 16.—Gate of a walled city. 


the city, digging through each party wall; and Xenophon’s 
men in a single night dug through the wall of a tower near 
Pergamus which was eight plinths thick. This explains 
why so few remains of Greek dwellings have been preserved. 
Falling houses were not uncommon, and it would seem as 
if the situation in Athens were scarcely better than in the 
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rude hamlets of Babylonia, where a foraging party sent 
out by the Persians easily wrenched the timbers from the 
houses. 

Since the outer wall was extremely likely to crumble 
away, it was protected in some degree by a kind of stucco 
or plaster made of lime, 
which was sometimes 
painted in a single col- 
our. The front of the 
house, therefore, pre- 
sented a perfectly bare 
aspect to the street, re- 
lieved on the ground 
floor only by the door; 
windows (Oupides), when 
there were any, were either in the second story, or set so 
high—nine or ten feet from the ground—that they seemed 
from the outside to belong to the upper rooms. 

City roofs were regularly flat, whereas the thatch roofs 
of the country were sloping. Hence in town the roof might 
become a pleasant resort for the family on warm nights. 
From it, too, the women raised their lament for Adonis 
when the annual festival in his honour came round. Clay 
tiles protected the roof from rain. These some- 
times proved to be a convenient and dangerous 
weapon against an invader who penetrated too incautiously 
into a narrow street. One such tile, flung by a woman from 
the roof of a house in Argos, cost Pyrrhus his life. Some- 
times the roof was lined with a row of large clay pots 
(xutpa), set up in the curious belief that they would 
frighten away the birds. The commonest of these were 
the owls, which became symbolic of Athens and Athéna, 
being regularly figured on the coins of the city (Fig. 199). 
The proverb “owls to Athens” passed current in an- 
tiquity as the equivalent of the modern “coals to New- 
castle.” 


Fie. 17.—Double window. 


The roof. 
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Such, in general, was the external appearance of a house 
inhabited by the ordinary citizen. Houses were not num- 
bered, and even the streets, as we saw, did not always bear 
fixed names. A man must go himself, or send a slave, to 
find out the residence of any one whom he sought. The 
state, to be sure, kept track of a citizen’s family and ward in 
the register of his deme (page 89). In practical life his house 
was described as being near some well-known temple, foun- 
tain, wall, or gate. Moving was not uncommon among the 
middle and the lower classes, though always recognized as 
troublesome and undesirable. The favourite quarter for 
residences was the deme Collytus (KodAvrés), just north of 
the Acropolis. Here, unfortunately, the modern city was 
built in 1834; for it has rendered excavation next to im- 
possible, and greatly restricted our opportunities for learn- 
ing about the construction and arrangement of houses. 

If, now, we try to gain an idea of the inner arrangement, 
we find ourselyes embarrassed by the meagreness of our in- 
formation. Excavations in various parts of Greece, Italy, 
and Asia Minor, while they have yielded immense additions 
to our knowledge of the architecture of temple and theatre, 
have, as yet, brought to light very few examples of a Greek 
house of the fifth century. We must therefore fall back on 
Internal ar- What we can gather from ancient writers; and 
rangements since their evidence is never given in formal 
of the house. description, but has to be deduced from mere 
allusions, often scant enough, the result can be accepted 
only as uncertain and provisional. We must remember, 
too, that not all houses were built exactly alike, any more 
than they are to-day. We may assume the greatest variety 
in number and arrangement of rooms, according to the 
location of the house and the means of the owner. The 
accompanying diagram, therefore, is designed to show only 
a possible arrangement of the town house, assuming that it 
contained most of the rooms and appurtenances mentioned 
by Greek writers. 
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We enter at A a door which opens into a passage called 
the thyron (6vpév, B). This leads into a court () open to 
the sky. The court, or aulé (a’Ay), was the cen- 
tral and essential feature of the city house, since 
it formed the principal means of admitting light and air. 
In the country house the position of the court was quite dif- 
ferent. There, it stood in 
front of the edifice, and was 
not, strictly speaking, a 
structural part of it. This 
made it a survival of the old 
Homeric arrangement, in 
which the yard fronting the 
house was surrounded by a 
wall on three sides, with the 
fagade of the building com- 
pleting the fourth. 

Since the front door (4) 
of many houses was visible 
Fie. 18.—Theoretical plan of a city house. from the court (D) and led 

almost directly into it, this 
door was. called the “ court door” (% atAeos O¥pa). In many 
houses it might be set in a little from the street, so that the 
recess thus formed made a kind of vestibule (7a 
mpo0vpa) open to the street. In a rich man’s 
house this might also be extended outward into the street 
by means of supporting columns, which formed a small porch 
(see Fig. 96). In this area often stood a little shrine to Hecaté 
and a symbolic representation of Apollo Agyieus—guardian 
of the streets—in the shape of a pointed column (page 262). 
Next it an altar may have stood. So also, to invite the pro- 
tection of Apollo, laurel or bay trees were sometimes set out 
before the front door; and there was, further, the inscrip- 
tion above the door, pndev cicirw Kaxdv (Let no harm enter). 
One of the household slaves sat in a small room on one side 
of the entry (/’) to act as porter (@vpwpés) and answer (é7a- 


The court. 


The entrance. 
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xovw) a visitor’s knock. For this there was a metal knocker 
(portpov) ; or the person desiring entrance beat on the door 
and called “ zat, rat” (Slave!) ! Often the porter was a surly 
fellow whose wrath 
was easily roused, es- 
pecially when a visi- 
tor pounded too vio- 
lently with his fists, 
or kicked in ill- 
bred fashion with 
his foot. The door 
ordinarily opened 
inward, by a handle be 
or ring called the éz- Fic. 19.—Door of a house. 

oractnp (Fig. 95). 

Opposite the porter’s room in many houses were stalls for 
horses (#); for the Greeks, like some villagers in Europe 
to-day, had no scruples at housing animals un- 
_ der the same roof with themselves. So chickens 
and other birds, especially quails and jackdaws, were often 
kept in the court (Fig. 94). When Xenophon comes upon 
Armenians living in underground houses, in which were also 
gathered their sheep, goats, cattle, and fowl, he is struck 

not so much by the 
miscellaneous char- 
acter of the inmates 

oa as by the unusual 
construction of the 
dwellings below the 
ground. 

In many houses, 
doubtless those 
nearest the market- 

place, the rooms just mentioned served as the workshop 
(€pyacrjpiov) and salesroom (zwAnrypiov) of artisans and 
tradesmen; or physicians had their offices (iatpeta) here, 


The rooms. 


Fie. 20.—Greek keys. 
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If they had hired their quarters, these were of course en- 
tirely shut off from the rest of the house. 

Even the modest house of Socrates had its court (J). 
Such courts were always rectangular, though the rectangle 
was not necessarily sym- 
metrical (see Figs. 26 and 
30). Inthe better houses 
it was bounded by a col- 
umned portico or peri- 
style. On one side of the 
court, usually the north, 
since that was open to the 
sun’s rays, was a hall or 
living-room (() called the 
pastas (waords OY Tapa- 
otas). This seems to have derived its name from two en- 
gaged columns or pilasters (J/, 7), called rapacrades, which 
marked the entrance from the court into this hall; hence 
it was not divided by a door 
from the court, but formed 
a recess or alcove to it. 
Here, or in the court if the 
house were too small to con- 
tain a pastas, the daily life 
of the women and children 
took its course (see Figs. 
94, 95); from here they re- 
tired to the rooms adjoin- 
ing the pastas or in the 
upper story if the mascu- 
line members of the fam- 
ily came home with friends 
who were not kindred. 

Round the court were grouped the rooms (dwparia, 
oixnpara, A’), which, of course, varied in number and posi- 
tion with each house (contrast Fig. 26 with Fig. 28). Some- 


Fie. 21.—Door opening into a sleeping-room. 


Fie. 22.—Door of a storeroom. 
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times only two sides of the court were thus surrounded, 
the third being bounded by the wall of the house (Figs. 26, 
28, 29). Some rooms were sleeping-rooms (xovrdves, also 
dwpdria) ; some, guest-cham- 
bers (£evéves); some, store 
closets (rapscta). At best 
they were mere cells, with no 
other opening than the door- 
ways connecting with the 
court. These were hung with 
curtains or portiéres (apa- 
metaocpata) or furnished with 
regular doors. 

These doors were either 
single or double. A single 
door opening into a bedcham- 
ber is seen in Fig. 21, with 
an ornamented handle at the top. In Fig. 22 
a maid is carrying her mistress’s jewel-casket 
back to its place in the storeroom, the door of 
which is double. She inserts a large key 
(xAys), Which is simply a metal bar bent twice 
at right angles (see Fig. 20). This she works 
until its inner end catches against a knob 
or notch on the bolt inside (Fig. 23), when 
it becomes easy to thrust the bolt to one 
side. The key is then pulled out and the 
door opens by means of the handle, seen 
in Figs. 21, 22. In locking, it was neces- 
sary merely to pull the bolt in place by a 
strap which hung through a hole on the 1, 4, priestess 
outside of the door (Figs. 15, 22, 23). The with a key. 
strap was then taken off and carried away 
or thrust back into the hole. A good deal of noise, caused 
both by the bolts (often in a city gate these were double) 
and also by the hinges, attended the opening of a door. 


Fig. 23,—Key resting on a notch of the 
bolt inside a door, 


Doors and 
locks. 
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There was another kind of key, more like our own, 
shown in Fig. 24. This was inserted, in a slit in the door, 
such as may be seen at the left in the door of Fig. 95. 
The hook at the end of the key exactly fitted a hollow in 
the bolt, and accordingly, when turned to right or left, 
effected the locking or unlocking of the door. A “ Laco- 
nian” key with three teeth is mentioned; but the construc- 
tion of the lock was complicated and is not entirely certain. 

In the middle of the court stood the altar of Zews Her- 
keios (Zeds “Epxetos), on which the father of the family, as its 
priest, offered sacrifice to Zeus, protector of the family cir- 
cle. Here, too, were statues of Zeus and of Apollo Patrdos, 
the family god of-all Ionians. 

At home the master and his friends had their banquets 
and symposia in the hall of the men, the andron (dvépov), 
which we may place at H. In its relative size, 
being larger than most of the other rooms, and 
in its importance as the scene of indoor life and 
the daily occupations of the family group, it corresponded 
to the great hall (uéyapov) of the Homeric house. As far as 
this room, and no farther, strangers might penetrate, and 
then only if the master of the house was present. The 
whole of this part of the house, or that to which the andron 
stood as the centre, was from it termed the andronitis (d- 
dpwviris). But when the adult males were abroad, as they 
generally were by day, the wife, children, and slaves might 
gather round the circular hearth (éo7réa) for the business 
and pleasure of the day, which was either in this room or 
in the pastas (G4). This hearth, the real centre of domestic 
life, was the scene of many solemn and important religious 
ceremonies that affected the welfare of the family. In the 
houses of the poor it also served as the ordinary cooking 
hearth. 

Every dwelling, however, provided special quarters for 
the women and the girls, to which no man outside the im- 
mediate circle of relatives might have entrance; and since 


The men’s 
quarters. 
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all the rooms just mentioned were in plain sight of the 
court, through which visitors must pass in order to reach 
the andron, an entirely separate suite was reserved for the 
women. To this they were not, of course, 
obliged to confine themselves except when the 
male inmates had callers. This suite, like the 
other rooms we have just seen, may have opened on the 
court; in this case a strong door divided it from the court. 
Such quarters may possibly be recognized in J (Figs. 26 and 
27), with its adjoining inner room, A, both of which, though 
connecting directly with the court, have no connection with 
the large reception-rooms or andrénes recognizable in H. 
In some houses the women’s quarters must have been in 
the second story, as in the houses of Figs. 28 and 29. The 
name applied generally to the women’s quarters was gynat- 
konitis (yvvaxwviris), and it naturally embraced a larger 
number of rooms than the andronitis, since at home, dur- 
ing the master’s absence, the women had free range of the 
house. One of the rooms of the gynaikonitis was the bed- 
room of the master and the mistress (J in Fig. 18); even in 
prose this retained its ancient and revered name of thalamos 
(@crAapos). Here the head of the house kept his strong box 
and his valuables. Here, too, were little images of the 
patron gods of marriage—the Oeoti yapyAvoe and yevebAvou. 

In many, and probably in most, houses there was a sepa- 
rate room used as kitchen (érravov), although among the 
poor, whose space was cramped, cooking was 
done also at the hearth in the andron or the 
pastas. . In Fig. 27 the room marked A’? at the left of the 
entrance _A* seems to have been the kitchen; in Fig. 28, A’, 
at the right of the entrance A', may perhaps have been 
the kitchen. The absence of any fireplace in the ruins of 
these houses may be accounted for by supposing that the 
inhabitants used portable ovens or braziers, like those shown 
in Figs. 126 and 129. 

In the earlier ages, and even later in rural districts, an 


The women’s 
quarters. 


The kitchen. 
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open fire was made for cooking on the family hearth 
(éoréa). Later an earthenware oven (xpiBavos, kapuvos, or 
irvés) kept the fire within bounds. A board or shelf pro- 
jected over the oven. On it could be ranged 
dishes, cups, and other utensils (épyaActa) for 
cooking; also the crane which held the cal- 
dron, flesh-hooks (xpedypa, Fig. 127) for pulling meat out of 
the pot, and the like. The smoke of the fire rose through 
an opening in the wall or the roof; but since it was not 
conducted through a pipe, it must also have blown about 
until it found its way through doors, chinks, and crevices. 
The hole in the roof (xazvodéxn) could be closed with a 
board or trap-door (ryAia). 

We have thus traversed the whole of the first floor, ac- 
cording to the plan given in Fig. 18. A solid wall, which 
might mark the beginning of another house, terminates 
the rooms at the back. Such party walls may be seen in 
Fig. 25, showing the plan of a 
block of four houses discovered a 
few years ago in Priéne, near Milé- 
tus. Some houses had more than 
one entrance, and were according- 
ly said to be dudiOvpa (see Figs. 
27 and 28). ‘The second entrance 
might be at the back or at the side, 
opening on an adjoining alley. 

The second story was absolute- 
ly necessary in most Greek cities. 
ee ree: Even the large and conveniently 

tna ccnchPrenk arranged house of Fig. 28 had 

an upper floor, reached by stairs 
(kAiuaxes) made of wood. The second story either covered 
the whole of the lower portion—except of course the court, 
which was open to the sky—or else extended over a por- 
tion of it only. In the former case the house was an 
oikidvov Surdoty ; in the latter, the upper floor, usually called 


The fire- 
place. 
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treppov, suggested rather a tower, and was consequently 
called zépyos. Sometimes it projected a foot or two over 
the street, resembling old houses in Europe to-day. From 
it windows (6vpides) looked into the street. The upper 
story was reached by a stairway inside, unless it was let to 
strangers, in which case steps from the street on the out- 
side led directly to it, thus avoiding any disturbance of the 
inmates below. Houses thus let were called synotkiai, 
“ flats” (cvvouciac), in contrast to otkiat (oixiar), which were 
designed for a single tenant. They sometimes had balconies 
(zrepidpopo). Although we hear of such tenements mostly 
in the fourth century, they must have been a profitable in- 
vestment for citizens in the latter half of the fifth as well, 
because the state did not allow the numerous foreigners 
then settling in Attica to own houses. If the upper story 
were not let out, or used in general as the gynaikonitis, it 
was devoted to the female slaves. In the Anabasis we read 
of a loft (dviéyewv) where nuts were drying. 

Some houses, further, had cellars for storing wine in 
huge jars and casks (/o1, xépapor), like those seen in Fig. 
107; and most had cisterns (Adkxor) for catch- 
ing rain-water. This was especially true in 
places like Delos, a small island where wells and springs 
were scarce. But we have already seen that, in the fifth 
century at least, water was not carried by mains under the 
streets to the houses, and for good drinking water slaves 
had to be sent to the springs and fountains (Figs. 11 and 13). 

Thore were no appliances for maintaining an even heat 
throughout the house. In the low-lying districts of Greece 
near the sea the climate demanded none. In 
very severe weather, or on the upper levels, 
portable braziers (érxdpar, ripavvor, see Figs. 126 and 129) 
supported on tripods, or basins filled with glowing char- 
coal, could be carried from one room to another at pleas- 
ure; and the hearth in the andron could be used for a bon- 
fire in winter. Curiously enough, conflagrations—except, 
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of course, in war—seem to have been infrequent. The 
walls of mud or broken stone, perishable as they were other- 
wise, at least tended to restrict the spread of fire. There 
was no fire-brigade at Athens; if a fire occurred, the mar- 
ket. commissioners (dyopavopor), and later the astynomoi 
(see page 16), probably rendered what aid they could. 
Arson (rupkaid, éumpyopos) was punishable with death, being 
regarded as an attack on life. 

The court furnished most of the light to the rooms. 
Those on the second floor derived a scanty addition of 
light from the small windows which looked into 
the street. Houses which faced the south were 
preferred when they were obtainable, since the light and 
heat of the sun in their courts were greater. At night oil 
lamps were used; at the entrance of some houses was a 
niche to hold a lamp at night. Such niches were found in 
the houses of Figs. 26 and 28. 

We must next see how far the plan of a house sketched 
above (Fig. 18) on the basis of information given to us by 
Houses on ®ncient Greeks agrees with what archaeologists 
the island of have discovered in our day among the ruins. 
Delos. In the island of Delos the foundations and 
parts of walls have been laid 
bare belonging to houses that 
date from the second century 
B.C. The ground-plans of some 
of the houses appear in Figs. 
26, 27, 28, and 29. They are 
not, to be sure, free from some 
toman features, such as the 
handsome mosaic which paves 
the courts (atAa/) of the houses : 
in Figs. 27 and 29; but they prc. 26,—House on the hill (Delos), 
are thoroughly Greek in all es- 
sential features. In Fig. 26 we see a house very symmet- 
rically built, forming nearly an exact square, which meas- 
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ured about fifty feet on each side. The entrance is at A, 
where the door-posts of marble still stand. In the use of 
this material the house probably shows an advance on the 
poorer constructions of rough stone and mud bricks that 
were erected in the fifth century. At the right of the en- 
trance is a niche raised to the level of a man’s head, for 
receiving a lamp at night. We pass through the entry 
(@pov) B, and a second door, C, into the court (aid) D. 
The shape of this is peculiar, since it opens out on the 
north side of the house into a long space extending through 
the entire depth of the house. There was no porter’s room. 
The peristyle in the court had eight columns of the Doric 
order. The large room, H, was probably a reception-room, 
which we may call the andron, while J and A may have 
been apartments for the women exclusively. They also had 
rooms upstairs, for at O was a stairway. Most, if not all, 
the rooms had windows, but so highly placed—in some 
cases ten feet above 
the ground—that it 
was‘impossible to see 
through them. They 
were designed to give 
light only. 

In Fig. 27 we see a 
house of a wholly irreg- 
ular shape; it proves 
how the nature of the 
ground and the space 
at the disposal of the 
builder determined the 
arrangement of each 
dwelling. This house Fig. 27. House north of the sacred lake (Delos), 
had two entrances, the 
principal one being at the corner (A' 5’ 0"). At the left, 
as the visitor entered 4', he found in the angle a small 
stone bench on which he could sit and wait until the por- 
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ter admitted him. The porter’s lodge was at /, on the 
right. Twelve solid Ionic columns formed the peristyle. 
In the court (D) were a cistern and a well. The men’s hall 
seems to have been at H, adjoining which were smaller 
rooms (A* K*), which may have been men’s sleeping-apart- 
ments. Perhaps the separate women’s quarters were at J 
and K*®. The circle in J marks the position of a large wash- 
basin (Aourjp, see page 138). At G was the pastas (prob- 
ably), convenient in its proximity to the women’s rooms. 
The kitchen, however, seems to have been far removed 
from them, being at A, at the left of the second entrance 
(A® B? C*); it is to be remembered that hot dishes were 
perhaps not so much in demand as in our northern climate, 
so that the carrying of food across the court to the andron 
at H produced no inconvenience. What the large room V 
was for we do not know. It originally connected with H, 
but was later separated entirely from the rest of the house, 
and given an entrance (A°*) of its own. It may therefore 
have been let out 
as a shop. It, too, 
had a cistern. 

The house in 
Fig. 28 is perhaps 
the most interest- 
ing of all. The 
porter’s lodge is at 
the right (/’), and 
F1a. 28.—House in the Street of the Theatre (Delos). the entrance is rel- 

atively long. There 
were twelve Doric columns forming the peristyle, beyond 
which was the fine large reception-room H. The pastas 
at G had a floor paved with mosaic, in the Roman fash- 
ion. The rooms 8 and 7’ seem to have been a shop, owned 
and managed by the owner of the house, since it com- 
municates at the rear with the court. It has, of course, 
its own entrance from the street (A®). At O was a stair- 
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way, and it is likely that the women’s sleeping-rooms were 
upstairs. 

In Fig. 29 we have a house of simpler construction. 
The number of rooms is so small that there must have 
been a second story, reached probably from some part of 
the room J. We come first upon an entry over six feet wide, 
to the left of which was probably the porter’s room (/’). On 
the right (#) were probably the accommodations needed for 
horses and other animals. At the end of the passage is a 
second door a little wi- 
der than the first, which 
opened directly on the 
spacious court (2), about 
forty-two by thirty-four 
feet. The twelve col- 
umns forming the peri- 
style are clearly made 
out. They were of white 
marble, with Doric capl- Fie. 29.—House on the Inopus (Delos). 
tals, and nearly ten feet 
high. In the open space bounded by the columns the floor 
was paved with a handsome mosaic, a mark of that later 
Hellenistic luxury which we can not assume for an earlier 
period. For in the fifth century, and even later, the floors 
were at best nothing but pebble surfaces stamped and beaten 
smooth. One side of the court is bounded immediately by 
the house wall. The large space in the rear was probably 
the site of the andron. The explorers recovered smaller 
columns which must have supported the second peristyle, 
belonging to the upper story. 

The houses unearthed by German excava- 
tors at Priéne may also be safely used to illus- 
trate the main features of an Athenian house, 
although they date from the third century B. C., and bear 
many signs of a luxury which belongs only to the period 
of Greek history after Alexander the Great. Each house is 
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a rectangle, as shown in the diagram (Fig. 25), about fifty- 
four by seventy-two feet. The area covered by each differs 
therefore only a little from the area of the house at Delos 
represented in Fig. 29. These houses had only one door 
each, and this opened on the side street. It led directly 
into the court, without any connecting passage. The walls 
inside had a coating of marble, therein differing greatly 
from the ordinary house at Athens two centuries before ; 
for there the walls of mud or rubble were covered simply 
with whitewash or stucco. Alcibiades went to the very 
verge of rash extravagance, it was thought, when he had 
his walls decorated with paintings. Other traces of ad- 
vanced interior decoration were found at Priéne, such as 
handsome cornices and mouldings in marble, Ionic half- 
columns, triglyphs painted in different colours, and other 
ornamental devices—e. g., a satyr’s head in stucco, painted 
bright red. Little figures of Eros (Love) appeared, per- 
haps originally hung from the ceiling. 
We know nothing about the ceilings of 
a house of the classical period. In the 
better class of houses they may have 
been panelled, like the ceilings of tem- 
ples. 

The only remains known of houses 
belonging to the fifth century have still 
more recently been found in 
Dystus, an ancient city of 
Euboea. The houses here 
were mostly two-storied, and had walls 
of rough stone laid one on the other 
much in the fashion of the stone fences 
in rural New England, with smaller 
stones fitted into the crevices. A plan 
of one of these houses is given in Fig. 30. The front door 
(A) is at the end of a long, descending passageway. On 
passing the second door (C’) the visitor finds himself in a 


House in 
Dystus. 


Fie. 30.—House in 
Dystus. 
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long entry which widens out beyond the room /, probably 
the porter’s lodge, into a spacious apartment (D?) large 
enough to be a court (aid). In it was a fountain. The 
real court, however, is seen in D', which is surrounded by 
the rooms A, perhaps sleeping-rooms, and (, perhaps the 
pastas. The small room M, which could be securely locked, 
was probably the storeroom. The passage D? divided the 
house into two nearly equal parts. Opposite the part just 
described was a large room, doubtless the andron, behind 
which were two other rooms (A, A’). It is likely that all 
that portion of which /' is the centre was the gynaikonitis. 
whereas H and the rooms behind were devoted to the men. 

The contrast between the ancient house, so well adapted 
to the simpler needs of a people living in a warmer climate 
than ours, and the ordinary house of northern Europe or 
America, is seen to be great. The Greek house, depending 
for light mainly on the court, necessarily included that in- 
side its walls, whereas the modern house, deriving its light 
from more numerous windows, or from halls and corridors, 
has its court or garden or lawn, as the case may be, outside. 
Though, as we have seen, two-storied houses were common, 
the stairs, which are so prominent to-day, were an unimpor- 
tant feature of the ancient edifice. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OUTWARD SURRROUNDINGS OF ATHENIAN LIFE 


Lire at Athens in the fifth century was so predominant- 
ly public in its nature that in the case of the men it is 
The outdoor #lmost misleading to speak of their “home 
life of the life.” A change, to be sure, came later, when, 
HENER from the middle of the fourth ccntury, the 
history of society throughout Greece becomes a history of 
the gradual shifting of men’s interests from public to pri- 
vate matters, from political questions to social and domestic 
concerns; and, on the intellectual side, we see a change 
from the vigorous production of great literary works, often 
offered in public competition, to the quiet and secluded 
study of them by scholars and critics. We, however, are 
concerned mainly with the fifth century, the age at once of 
hope and of accomplishment, and no survey of life at this 
period can be complete without a glance at the public 
buildings and other edifices with which men had to do. 

The agora, as we saw, was daily crowded with men. Of 
course, too great devotion to the market and to the gossips 
that gathered there was not regarded as wholly 
respectable. A man who had no other pursuit 
than to lounge there all day was thought to be 
a hoodlum, and the word agoratos (éyopatos), was used by 
more circumspect persons to denote a street idler. Like 
all idlers in commercial cities, these agoraioi were ready to 
join every street brawl, to maltreat a foreign peddler, or 
to molest a schoolboy. Yet for all that, eminently respect- 


able citizens resorted daily to the agora as the social centre. 
40 
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At Athens the agora lay in the hollow north of the Are- 
opagus and the Acropolis, in the ward or deme called Cera- 
meicus. A part of the western side was bounded by a 
gentle elevation called “ Market Hill,” the Colonos Ago- 
raios, at the foot of which stood one of the chief bulemas 
of this district, the King’s Portico, oroa Bact 
Xews, the corridor in which the archon called 
“the King” had his office. Here also the 
Court of the Areopagus 
held their sittings. Hith- 
er came Socrates to ap- 
pear before the archon 
at the summons of his 
accusers; and here, five 
centuries later, St. Paul 
addressed the Athenians, 
who then, as they had 
done before, made this 
their favourite resort. 
Farther south stood a 
group of buildings like- 
wise dear to the hearts 
of democratic citizens. 
The first was a precinct 
and sanctuary dedicated 
to the Mother of the 


Public 
buildings. 


Fie. 32.—The double portico (sto@) at Berge: 
Gods, and called the mus, restored. 


Metroon. Here the state 


archives were kept. The second was the chamber in which 
the Council of Five Hundred (BovdAy) held meetings. 

The third edifice was devoted to a committee of the 
Council called the Prytanes (see page 207), who attended to 
the routine business of the Council, and offered sacrifice for 
the weal of the state in the “ Rotunda” or Tholos (@ddos), a 
structure so called on account of its circular form; it en- 
closed the sacred hearth of Hestia, a symbol of the depend- 
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ence of the state upon the family. The general appearance 
of the Tholos may be fairly conjectured by a comparison 
with a similar though handsomer structure built in the 
fourth century at Epidaurus (Fig. 31). A priest was in 
attendance to conduct the rites necessary as a preliminary 
to all public and private business; and a public slave acted 
as sacristan and attendant of the Prytanes, who also dined 
here. Situated near the heart of trade, it was a convenient 
repository for the official weights and measures. The other 
magistrates—for example, the chief Archon, the Polemarch, 
-and the six Thesmothetae—must have occu- 
pied offices near here. There were, further, 
other porticoes 
(oroai) besides 
that of the King 
(Bacidevos): one 
was the stoa of 
Zeus Eleutherios ; 
another was a spe- 
cial portico for 
the sale of grain, 
the oroa aAdurérw- 
Aus; again there mena : 
was the famous Fre. 33.—Detail of balustrade in the portico at Pergamus. 
“Painted Porch,” 
grou rouidn, Which Cimon’s brother-in-law Peisianax had 
reared. Its walls were covered with historical paintings 
by Polygnétus and Micon. 

This gives but a partial idea of the varied scene. There 
were besides countless altars (Fig. 34; see also Figs. 242, 
243) and shrines, statues, and especially stélai—i. e., slabs of 
marble or other stone on which were inscribed public and 
private memorials of all sorts. Here was also the famous 
row of Hermai (of “Epyat) guarding the agora, as the Herm 
before each house door guarded the family (Fig. 35). 
Many of these Hermai were very old, dating back to the 
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archaic period of art, and all were held in veneration. 
At their bases offerings, including even money, were 


Fie, 34.—Altar of Dionysus, 


laid, and secrets were confided 
to their ears. The statues of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton stood 
opposite the Metroon, a daily 
reminder of the struggle that 
ended in the establishment of 
democratic institutions in Ath- 
ens (cf. Fig. 138). 

While, therefore, this part of 
the city could not compete with 
the citadel in the well-ordered 
and artistic grouping of build- 
ings, it derived an interest from 
the very irregularity in which its 
works of art had been reared ; for 
they pictured in historic sequence 
the tastes and needs of the people 
at different times throughout a 
period extending from Pisistra- 


tus to Pericles. One temple, commonly called the The- 
seium, still stands on Colonos Agoraios, and is the best 


Temples. 


preserved of all Greek temples (Fig. 36). To 


understand its 


construction, we must ex- 
amine some features that 
constantly recur in Greek 
temple architecture. The 
principle was simple. The 
sanctuary (vads, cella) was 
a space enclosed by solid 
walls and columns support- 
ing a dead weight of entab- 
lature and roof, without the 
later Roman device of dis- 


Fie, 35.—An archaic Herm. 
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tributing the thrust by means of arches. In the earliest 
construction, which was of wood, we should have seen only 
a frame of uprights on which the cross-beams were laid. 
The roof sloped on both sides, meeting at the top in a 
ridge-pole, and projecting eaves shielded the sides. The 
ends formed a gable. This shape was retained down to 
the latest times, after stone had taken the place of wood 


Fie. 36.—The ‘‘ Theseium,”’ from the northwest. 


as a material for building; and so conservative is man in 
all that concerns his religion, that many details of the 
original wooden structures were reproduced in conven- 
tional form, as, for instance, the nail-heads at the bottom 
of the triglyphs on the entablature (Fig. 37). 

In the space thus enclosed the divinity to whom it was 
consecrated was supposed to dwell. His presence was usu- 
ally made real to the worshipper by some object—at first 
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by a mere stone, or roughly hewn pillar of stone or of 
wood; then by some representation of the god, wooden 
images more or less crude; and finally by the 
statues in mar- 
ble and other 
material wrought by the 
masters of sculpture (see 
Fig. 253). Sometimes, how- 
ever, the image was lack- 
ing, and the priests usually 
could narrate some legend 
to account for its absence. 

While the naos (cella) 
was the essential feature, 
it was usually entered by 
a kind of vestibule, called, 
naturally enough, the pro- 
NaOs (zpdvaos).  ~ ad 3 Sra 


This. in its Fre. 37.—Architectural detail from the tem- 
Y ple of Athéna at ium. 


Ritual 
statues. 


Construction 


of temples. : 
simplest con- 


struction, was formed by prolonging the side walls of the 
naos, which then terminated in an engaged pillar, or pilas- 
ter. Between these, and directly opposite the door of the 

naos, were placed two free 


DIN XK (KU columns, to aid in support- 
st, \ ing the roof of the pronaos. 
eae y | This construction (Fig. 38) 
les Seat _ is seen in the plan of the 
1 | little temple of Themis at 

al . A Rhamnus, in the northeast- 


ern part of Attica: A is 
the naos; B is the pronaos 
ending in the piers aa. These were called parastades, in 
Latin antae (cf. the parastas of the private dwelling, page 
28). Thus this kind of temple was regularly designated by 
the Romans a templum in antis. A chamber exactly corre- 


Fig. 388.—Temple of Rhamnus, 
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sponding to the pronaos might also be built at the rear of 
the naos; and a further step was reached when columns 
were set entirely round the three parts thus formed. The 
temple is then “ peripteral,” and this result is achieved in 
the temple on Coloénos Agoraios, from which we started, and 
to the plan of which we now return (Fig. 39). In this, the 
naos (4) remains the most secluded portion of the edifice ; 
& is the pronaos; O the chamber behind the naos (é71w608o- 
pos). This temple is built of Pentelic marble, and is forty- 
four feet wide and one hundred and four feet long. It rests 
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Fic. 39.—Plan of the “ Theseium.” 


on an elevation, technically called stylobate, reached by three 
steps, the undermost being a common limestone found abun- 
dantly in the Piraeus. The columns, which are of the Doric 
order, number six at the front and the rear, and thirteen 
(counting those at the corners twice) on the sides. Above 
the columns we can recognize three distinct architectural 
elements (cf. Fig. 37). First comes the solid, substantial 
architrave, presenting a perfectly plain outer surface. Above 
it alternate in regular order triglyphs and metopes, begin- 
ning with the former. Last is the triangular gable, or pedi- 
ment. At both ends, east and west, the pediments in this 
temple were filled with sculptured groups, of which no frag- 
ment remains. The metopes, which are the rectangular 
spaces between the triglyphs, extended like them entirely 
round the temple, to the number of sixty-eight. Of these, 
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eighteen were adorned with reliefs; the rest may have con- 
tained paintings. The metopes of the east front repre- 
sented some of the Labours of Heracles. On the sides 
adjoining the east front were figured the exploits of The- 
seus, in eight metopes, four on each side. 

We do not know the year when this temple was built, 
or the god to whom it was sacred. According to a recent 
theory, it was a temple of Hephaestus, built just before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. Hephaestus and 
Athéna were patrons of the potters, who plied their craft 
in the Cerameicus, of which the hill on which the temple 
stands was a part. 

There were numerous other temples in this neighbour- 
hood; but in no part of the city had their construction 
been planned so systematically, and with re- 
sults so beautiful and imposing, as on the 
Acropolis. This was itself a sanctuary, conse- 
crated chiefly to Athéna. Artemis, to be sure, enjoyed a 
share of the adoration there paid to the gods, and her 
priests were powerful enough to prevent the building of 
that portion of the grand gateway to the citadel which 
trenched on her precincts. Yet Athéna reigned, on the 
whole, supreme; almost all the edifices—temples, statues, 
altars, treasure-houses—which stood on the citadel belonged 
to her worship, or to the worship of divine and heroic be- 
ings connected with her in ritual and in legend. 

From the market the Acropolis could be approached 
either by a steep path between it and the Areopagus, which, 


The 
Acropolis. 


Approach | however, was impassable for wagons, or by a 
to the longer, gentler rise on a road which wound 
Acropolis. 


round the western and southern slopes of the 
Areopagus. Near the summit the visitor came upon a wide 
staircase ascending to the gateway, or Propylaea (Fig. 41), 
built at the instance of Pericles by the architect Mnesicles, 
who began his work in 437 B.c. Six impressive Doric col- 
umns stand at the entrance to a hall which is divided into 
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three aisles by Ionic columns (for the style of which cf. Fig. 
46), three in each row. Passing between them, or through 
the middle aisle, we reach some steps which lead to five 
doors in a row piercing a wall—the real gate. From these 
we enter a rear portico, which, like that in the front, had 
six Doric columns facing the Acropolis plateau. At each 
side of the entrance halls are wings. That on the left was a 
picture salon or pinakothéké (rwaxo6yxyn). Behind this was 


Fia. 41.—A portion of the Propylaea. 


a spacious hall. The wing on the right is much smaller 
than the pinakothcké opposite, and the hall behind it was 


never finished, because it would have encroached on the 
domain of Artemis. 


The simiit The number of splendid objects that once 
of the met the visitor’s gaze as he emerged from the 
Acropolis. 


Propylaea is too great to admit of detailed 
mention, much less description. Only a few of the most 
prominent can be noticed here. Directly in front stood 
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the great bronze image of Athéna made by Phidias. It por- 
trayed the goddess in her martial character, as indicated in 
the title Promachos, or Champion, given to the 
statue in later times. It stood so high that 
the tip of the spear and crest of the helmet 
were visible above the roof of the Propylaea to passengers 
on board ships entering the Saronic Gulf. She bore a 
shield richly adorned with figures added by an 
artist after Phidias’s day. She wore a helmet 
and carried a spear. Some notion of Athéna 
as a warrior goddess may be gained from Fig. 
42 and also Fig. 67. On the visitor’s right was 
the precinct of the Brauronian Artemis, who 
was worshipped in a very ancient ritual cele- 
brated by Euripides in the Lphigeneia among 
the Taurians. 

But the most conspicuous edifice of all 
was the Parthenon, known to Athenians in 
the days of Pericles as the tem- 
ple of Athéna Polias, “ guardian 
of the state.” Beneath the foun- Fra, 42. 
dations’ may be’ clearly distinguished the be- “Unt Pr> 
ginnings of a great temple of Athéna_ pro- 
jected by Cimon, the predecessor of Pericles. The Par- 
thenon, as we all know, however, was the work of Phid- 
ias, begun in 447, and finished shortly after 432, by the 
architect Ictinus. Its ground-plan may be seen in Fig. 40, 
and avview of the ruins from the west is given in Fig. 43. 
It is a Doric peripteral structure, with eight columns at 
the ends and seventeen on each side. The entranve was at 
the east end, thereby affording abundant room for the great 
processions at the Panathenaea (page 274), which would 
thus be obliged to traverse the length of the temple before 
the head of the column turned and disappeared in the 
pronaos from the sight of those in the rear. The number 
of steps ascending to the stylobate of the temple was, as 
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usual, uneven, in order that the worshipper might begin 
the ascent and enter the pronaos with the right foot. This 
temple, unlike the so-called Theseium, was prostyle; i.e., 
instead of pilasters, it had six free columns both before 
and behind the naos. Within the naos were two parallel 
rows of columns, ten in each row, 
connected at the inner end by five 
other columns. In the space thus 
marked off stood the magnificent 
gold and ivory statue of Athéna, 
also the work of Phidias. Even 
the late copy of it, the statuette 
here figured (Fig. 44), which is 
practically all we have to judge 
of the work, is enough to show 
the richness of Phidias’s work. 
The goddess stood erect, her tu- 
nic reaching to the feet. On her 
breast was a head of Mediisa; on 
her head she wore a helmet adorned 
with griffins on each side and bear- 
ing a sphinx at the top (cf. Fig. 
141). In one hand she held a spear, 
in the other a Victory, Niké. At 
her left rested a huge shield, and 
near the butt of the spear a snake Fig. 44 —Athéna Parthenos, 
was figured. Almost every free sur- 
face, down to the edges of the soles of the sandals on the god- 
dess’s feet, was covered with rich and varied sculptured reliefs. 

Behind the naos, i. e., to the west of it, was the opistho- 
domos, in which, probably, were stored state treasure and 
the more valuable offerings entrusted to the goddess for 
safekeeping ; more particularly special temple property and 
vessels used in the processions were kept here. 

Both pediments were ornamented with striking scenes 
in sculpture. The east pediment represented the birth of 
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Athéna; the west, her contest with Poseidon for suprem- 
acy over Attica. All the metopes were filled with reliefs, a 
Soulptares’ Lack which illustrates the lavish way in which 
of the the artistic and the financial resources of the 
Parthenon. tate were employed in this supreme crea- 
tion. They contained scenes from the battles of the Cen- 
taurs and the Lapithae—a favourite theme with the Athe- 
nian sculptors of the time. All this adornment was seen 
from the outside, without entering the temple. Round the 
building formed by pronaos, naos, and opisthodomos—to 
which the columns served as a shell—extended in superb 
array the celebrated Panathenaic frieze, gracing the outside 
wall of the naos near the top. To see it one had to enter 
the portion of the temple covered by the outer columns. 
It is generally believed that this represents the elaborate 
procession which formed part of the Panathenaic festival 
held every four years in honour of Athéna. At this a saffron- 
coloured robe (peplos), specially woven and embroidered 
with scenes portraying the exploits of the goddess in battle 
against the giants, was dedicated with solemn ritual (see 
page 274). 

The roof of the temple was covered with tiles, and sur- 
mounted at the top and lower corners by acroteria—orna- 
ments (cf. Fig. 249) in terra-cotta bearing conventional de- 
signs. Rain-water was conducted from the roof by leaders 
which terminated in lions’ heads, from whose mouths the 
water spouted free of the sides below. The glistening Pen- 
telic marble of which the temple was built was relieved 
here and there by paint, blues, reds, and gilt or orange pre- 
dominating. The background of the metopes seems to 
have been red, the channels of the triglyphs deep blue. 

A little north of the east front was the great 
altar to Athéna; for it must not be supposed 
that animals were sacrificed inside a temple. In most sanc- 
tuaries there were, of course, tables made of silver or gold 
placed near the cult statue—idol, as the Christian Fathers 
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would call it—to receive the daily gifts of worshippers. 
These consisted of simple unburnt offerings, such as fruit, 
flowers, vessels in metal or pottery, cakes, birds, and the like. 


Fre. 45.—The Erechtheium, with the Porch of the Maidens. 


The northern half of the Acropolis was occupied by the 
most ancient, and therefore the holiest, precinct of all. 
Here stands a building, or rather a group of buildings, in 
honour of Athéna, with whom were associated 
Poseidon, Hephaestus, and the hero Erechtheus. 
This edifice, the Erechtheium (Fig. 45), is of 
superlative beauty. It contains the famous Porch of the 
Maidens (often called Caryatides), and the often-copied 
door of the north porch. 

Another exquisite structure rises at the extreme south- 
western corner of the Acropolis, and commands a wide 
view of the western part of the city and the Piraeus. It is 
the little Ionic temple to Athéna Niké, better 
known as the temple of the Wingless Victory 
(Fig. 46). From an inscription, of which a 
portion is given in Fig. 192, we know that it was built shortly 
after the middle of the fifth century. It is amphiprostyle, 


The 
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but has no outer columns surrounding it. <A frieze runs 
entirely round the wall on the outside, presenting on three 
sides battle scenes, on the fourth an assembly of the gods. 
Besides many altars—one, for example, in front of this 
temple of Niké—statues and votive offerings everywhere, 
set up by grateful devotees in the pronaoi or in the inter- 
columniations of the temples, crowded the citadel on every 


Fie. 46.—The Temple of Athéna Niké, 


side. These offerings (dva@jpara) were of many kinds. 
One large class of them consisted of little images, in metal 
or in clay, dedicated by persons who had recovered from 
some illness. Often a limb or other part of the body was 
represented, according to the nature of the disease. This 
custom, like that of weaving the peplos for the goddess, is 
kept up in many churches in Greece to-day. 
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Though Athens is to us the type of a Greek city, we 
must not imagine that the splendours of her Acropolis could 
-eeree be equalled in any other Greek city, say Thebes, 
conditions of OF Sparta, or Syracuse. To that extent, there- 
life at fore, the daily life of her citizens was different 
ane from that of other Greeks; for their interest 
and wonder must have been constantly excited, and their 
imaginations inspired by what they saw about them. On _ 
the other hand, the Acropolis had not always presented the 
rich and varied array which we have just seen, all of which 
belongs to the latter days of Pericles. The old precinct 
sacred to Athéna and Erechtheus had, to be sure, existed 
as an object of love and veneration since the days of Homer. 
Closely connected with it was the ancient temple of Athéna 
Polias, that stood in the middle of the Acropolis in the 
sixth century. This the Persians ruthlessly destroyed, but 
its ruins were perhaps visible in Xenophon’s day, being 
kept as a perpetual reminder of the impiety of the bar- 
barians. 

In a later age, when independent Greece had passed 
away, and princes with authority derived from Alexander 
spent their wealth in keeping alive the ancient art, cities 
like Pergamus, Antioch, and Alexandreia became noted for 
the splendour of their public buildings. The Acropolis of 
Pergamus (see Fig. 47) in the days of its pros- 
perity almost rivalled that of Athens in mag- 
nificence. An agora with spacious: porticoes, a splendid 
temple to Athéna, a library (Fig. 90) which vied with 
that of learned Alexandreia, and, above all, the matchless 
altar to Zeus the Saviour (Zeds Swryp), itself a temple on a 
grand and novel plan (Fig. 238), are some of the chief 
features in the surroundings of regal Pergamus. 

As for Athens, there remain many structures in the 
lower town which we shall notice later. Thus, at the south- 
ern foot of the Acropolis lay the precinct of Dionysus, with 
its little temple im antis, later obscured by an elaborate 


Pergamus. 
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portico belonging to the Dionysiac theatre, and superseded 
by a newer and larger temple a few steps farther south. 
The agora, also, which on the south was probably prolonged 
to a considerable distance west of the Areopagus, was filled 
in this vicinity also with many buildings, such as store- 
houses for temple and state property (@ycavpo’). From 
here one reached the Pnyx, the hill where the people met 
in full assembly (page 209). Near the sacred groves—the 
Academy, the Lycéum, and Cynosarges—were gymnasia 
and palaestrae. Everywhere the eye rested on rich and 
diversified adornment. The wonder is that Athenian writ- 
ers of the classical period should have regarded them so 
much as a matter of course, of every-day experience ; for in- 
formation about them in the literature remains scanty to a 
tantalizing degree. 


CHAPTER VY 
THE PEOPLE 


Tun population of Athens and Attica comprised three 
classes—citizens, aliens, and slaves—and in the fifth cen- 
tury amounted to at least a quarter of a million, 
probably many more. ‘The citizens were such 
adult males as enjoyed full political rights, 
and their families; the term esto? (dero’) included them 
all, whereas politad’ (woAtrac) was applied only to the enfran- 
chised males, The number of the latter before the Pelop- 
onnesian War was over 85,000— perhaps nearer 40,000; with 
their families, the number of free Inhabitants must have 
reached 100,000 or over, Most of them lived in the coun- 
try, visiting Athens only for business or in the exercise 
of political duties. These formed the sturdy productive 
portion of the citizens, who felt most keenly the irksome 
restraint of the city when Pericles compelled them to move 
into town on account of Spartan invasions, During the 
Peloponnesian War, therefore, their numbers fell off ata 
dangerous rate. The great plague, at the very beginning, 
carried away almost a fourth of the inhabitants of all 
classes; the terrible defeat in Sicily still further diminished 
the population; and by the end of the war, in 404 B.¢., 
there were scarcely more than 20,000 male citizens left. 

The three classes were kept distinct, at least 
in their political relation; only now and then 
a special vote of the people granted the status of citizen to 
a foreigner or (most rarely) to a slave for conspicuous patri- 


otism. According to a law of Pericles, only those persons 
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who were born of citizens on both the father’s and the 
mother’s side were accorded the full rights of citizenship. 
The enforcement of this law was somewhat lax during the 
war, when radical tendencies in the republic predominated ; 
and Aristophanes—like many other comic poets, a conserva- 
tive—bitterly ridicules certain foreigners who managed to 
wriggle into citizenship. The law was enforced anew in 403, 
when a soberer democracy was restored after the deposition 
of the Thirty Tyrants; but, in obedience to the forgiving 
spirit of the time, it was not applied to persons 


Foreigners 
living in born before that year. Further, there were so 
Athens. many foreigners in Athens, and relations with 


her allies were so intimate, that intermarriages were fre- 
quent, and it was inevitable that many children should be 
enrolled as future citizens who could not fulfil the law’s 
requirement. We hear of several revisions of the citizen 
list in Athenian history. The people, however, might vote 
to confer citizenship upon a foreigner or an Athenian only 
one of whose parents was of citizen birth, as a reward for 
distinguished services to the state in peace or in war. The 
balloting was secret. 

A man in the full possession of all the rights (ria/) of 
citizenship was said to be epitimos (érirmos). Various 
offenses against the state, such as the bribery 
of officials, embezzlement of public funds, cow- 
ardice in battle, false witness, neglect of filial duties—for 
here the state too was concerned—were punished by a dimi- 
nution or total abrogation of citizen’s rights, called atimia 
(a7ipia). Complete atimia involved the loss of all political 
privileges and legal redress; and the exclusion from tem- 
ples, markets, and other places where citizens congregated. 

All citizens of the three upper divisions as 
rated by Solon—Pentakosiomedimnot, Hippeis, 
Zeugitae—were liable to special taxes in time of war (ciodo- 
pai). The lowest class, or 7étes, were exempt. Further, 
those whose property amounted to more than two talents 
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performed in regular turn certain special services (Ayroupyiau, 
ef. “liturgy ”) which required considerable outlay. The 
chief and most expensive was the equipment of a chorus for 
a lyrical or dramatic performance. The citizen charged 


inn 


Fie. 48.—The chorégic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, 


with this duty (chorégus, xopyyés) 
had to collect the members of the 
chorus, pay for their training in 
music, the dance, and the words 
they were to sing, provide them 
with costumes and masks, and pay 
for their keep during their period 
of training. A generous chorégus 
might in this way win lasting re- 
nown, for his munificence contrib- 
uted largely to the winning of the 
prize coveted by competing cho- 
ruses; and the victory was record- 
ed on tablets of marble or bronze 
erected in conspicuous places, and 
also, at least in the case of lyric 
performances, commemorated by 
the presentation of a tripod to the 
victorious chorégus, who dedicated 
it to Dionysus, and set it up in the 
Street of the Tripods, leading to 
the theatre (see page 16). The 
gymnasiarchia was another form of 
public service, in which the citizen 
was obliged to pay for the services 
and the training of those who took 
part in the torch-races at the Pan- 
athenaea and other celebrations. 


Still another form of Uiturgia was the holiday dinner (éoré- 
acis), at which a citizen entertained the members of his 
tribe (¢vA7j) at the Dionysiac and Panathenaic festivals. 
Finally, the manning and equipping of a trireme (zpenpap- 
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xia) was a very common mode of liturgia, in which, on 
account of the great expense, two or more citizens were usu- 
ally associated. The state furnished the hull and the mast, 
and the trierarchs—for such they were called while perform- 
ing this service—supplied the rigging, the provisions, the 
crew, and their pay (see page 199). Sometimes rich citizens 
made voluntary donations (émiddces) to individuals who 
they saw were in need of supplies for a military campaign. 
Rewards for public service were often bestowed by the 
Council or the popular assembly, such as exemption from 
' taxes; a front seat in public gatherings, espe- 
erro: cially at the theatre (zpocdpia); a crown, origi- 
nally of olive or laurel, later of gold (Fig. 194) ; 
and maintenance at public expense in the chamber where 
the Prytanes dined 
(cirnows ev mpuTaveip). 
Thus the descendants 
of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, and winners 
at the, Olympic games, 
were honoured in the 
last- mentioned way ; 
and Socrates, in all se- 
riousness, claimed the 
same reward for his 
lifelong endeavours to 
rouse his people to up- 
rightness and_ true 
knowledge. Crowning 
became especially fre- 


- Fig. 49.—Marble seat of the priest of Dionysus 
quent in the fourth cen- in the theatre. 


tury. The proposal to 

reward Demosthenes in this way, and the opposition called 
out from Aeschines, his rival, occasioned the best -known 
and most perfect production of Greek oratory—the oration 
On the Crown. Citizens were sometimes rewarded also by 
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the honorary title of “ Benefactor,” evepyérys. This appella- 
tion was sometimes conferred by one state on the citizen of 
another, as Cimon was called the evepyérns of Sparta. In 
some cases he represented that state in all transactions with 
his own people, and entertained and aided all citizens who 
came from it to visit his own. In this capacity, which 
was partly official, partly friendly, he was called proxenos 
(xpdéevos), an office which figures conspicuously in the in- 
ternational history of Greek states (see page 253). 

In external appearance there was little to distinguish 
the citizen from the free foreign resident, except that 
individuals among the latter class might retain here and 
there the dress and bearing peculiar to their home country. 
The Athenian citizen generally bore himself like a free 
man, with perhaps a tendency toward arrogance, but with 
less regard for dignity and composure in gait and attitude 
than the Roman maintained. 

The resident foreigners, or metics (jérocxor), formed a 
class by themselves, since naturalization was not so easy a 
process as it is to-day. They made their home 
in Athens or the Piraeus, attracted thither by 
the commercial and social advantages which 
the city afforded. It was part of Pericles’s wise policy to 
invite such men to leave the country of their birth and 
settle in the state which he was building up. Herein the 
liberal spirit of Athenian institutions is strongly contrasted 
with the narrow and suspicious attitude of Sparta, whose 
policy of exclusion (evyAacia) was almost as rigid as that 
of China. A well-known example of the wisdom of Pericles 
in this regard is furnished by Cephalus, a Sicilian, whose 
son Lysias became the first really eminent orator of Attica. 
Cephalus passed thirty useful and honourable years in 
Athens, and was a man whom Socrates was glad to visit and 
engage in conversation. At the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War there were at least 10,000 metics in Attica, 
most of them living in the Piraeus; including their fami- 
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lies, perhaps 45,000. While few of these, doubtless, pos- 
sessed the integrity and the dignity of Cephalus, still they 
were on the whole industrious and enterprising, and con- 
tributed largely to the wealth of the state. This was espe- 
cially true in ancient communities whose citizens despised 
trade and manual labor. As a class, however, they were 
held in dislike by the ordinary citizen, and their relation 

to the natives was somewhat similar to that 
Disabilities Which the Jew holds in Continental Europe 
of foreigners. So Mit 

to-day. Race prejudice was of course much 
stronger in antiquity. The indignation with which Apol- 
lonides is expelled from the company of Cyrus’s surviving 
captains, not only because of his bad advice but also because 
he was a foreigner, is evidence of this. And so the metics 
were among the first to fall victims to the cupidity of the 
Thirty Tyrants. Often, no doubt, some of them placed 
private gain above the interests of the state, and certainly 
they were frequently charged with forming “ corners” in 
the market and arbitrarily raising the price of staples in 
daily use. 

In deference, therefore, to popular opinion, many re- 
strictions were laid upon metics. After a certain period 
of residence, every foreigner was required to select a citizen 
to represent him in all dealings with the state; for a metic, 
haying no political rights, could not, among other things, 
conduct a case at law. This citizen, called his zpoorarns, 
seems to have been responsible in a certain degree for the 
good behaviour of the metic. If a metic failed to choose 
his representative within the prescribed time, he was liable 
to prosecution (ypap} drporraciov) before the archon-pole- 
march, who presided over all cases that affected foreigners. 
The whole proceeding is analogous to the requirement of a 
passport in some European cities of all foreigners who 
purpose to stay longer than a few days. 

Metics were also obliged to pay a special poll-tax (pero/- 
xv) not exacted from citizens, and when a special war-tax 
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(ciopopa.) ) wad levied, they paid a higher rate than the citi- 
zens. Their other liabilities were the same as those of 
citizens. Tn) war they served as hoplites (page 194), but 
could not be admitted to the ranks of the cavalry, whose 
members were an aristocratic body of young men with de- 


f 
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Fig. 50.—A citizen with his two sons; the elder is on 
the point of joining the cavalry. 


cidedly exclusive 
tendencies. Rich 
metics were bound 
to perform the reg- 
ular liturgies, like 
rich citizens; and 
frequently they ac- 
quitted themselves 
of this obligation 
as loyally and gen- 
erously as any citi- 
zen. In the great 
festivals, where sac- 


- rifice was offered by and for the state, they were allowed a 
share of the burnt offerings. Conspicuous worth and loy- 
alty were sometimes rewarded, at least in certain periods of 


democratic reaction, by citizenship. 


Citizenship was cer- 


tainly more easily obtained by foreigners in Athens than 
anywhere else in Greece. Ordinarily, however, the reward 
was limited to requiring the metic to pay no more taxes 
than the citizen; to making him, as the phrase was, iooreAs. 


Sometimes, too, metics were allowed to own houses 


and his brother owned three 


Lysias 


or to march in thesame ranks 


with citizens, and not in a special division by themselves. 
There was no period in the history of Greece when so- 
ciety was not affected by the presence within it of large 


Slaves. 


numbers of slaves (dotAo1, oikérar). At Athens 


almost every family owned at least one, and in 
the whole state there must have been in all considerably 
over 150,000. Hipponicus, one of the richest men of Greece, 
owned 600; Lysias’s family, who possessed an armour fac- 
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tory, kept 120 in the workshop; the general Nicias employed 
1,000 in the mines. But fifty was ordinarily considered a 
large number for one person to possess. Slaves were usu- 
ally acquired by purchase, though a few also were born and 
reared in the master’s house. Some were actually Greeks, 
sold into captivity at the sacking of their native city, as 
when the Lacedaemonians captured Plataea in 427 B.c., or 
when the Athenians took Scidne and Torone five years later. 
In the retreat of the Ten Thousand under Xenophon, 
many inhabitants of the interior were kidnapped by the 
Greeks, for it was a rule, universally recognized, that the 
conquered became the possession of the conqueror, except 
by special stipulation; as where Tissaphernes 
exempted from slavery the natives in the vil- 
lages of Parysatis, which he allowed the Greeks to plunder ; 
and Syennesis managed to have returned all Cilician cap- 
tives. The terrible suffering of the enslaved Athenians 
in the quarries of Syracuse after the disastrous end of the 
Sicilian expedition in 413 B. o. is the most awful example 
of this custom. Sometimes the great numbers of captives 
designed for the slave market so impeded the march that 
their captors were forced to let them go. Traders imported 
them into Athens from Thrace, Phrygia, Lydia, Paphla- 
gonia, Syria, and the countries round Pontus. ‘There was a 
peltast in Xenophon’s army who had been a slave kid- 
napped from Pontus, and who, when the Greeks reached 
the country of the Macrdnes, was able to act as interpreter. 
“For,” said he, half pathetically, “I believe this is my 
native country.” 
Slaves were employed in every conceivable way. As 
house servants, they tended the door (as @vpwpds, see page 
26), fetched water from a spring or street 
ee fountain, washed clothing, waited at the table, 
prepared food, and made clothes for the family. 
Boys going to school were attended by slaves or “ ped- 
azogues” (radaywyol), and the nurses of young children 
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were commonly slave women. The mistress (called déo7owa) 
usually had a special slave to assist her at her toilet, and 
the master (Seorérys) when he went out was attended by 
slaves who acted as body-servants (Geparovres, dxdAovGor) and 
messengers. The Athenian, however, rarely made a vulgar 
display with a large retinue of servants when he went 
abroad, as the Roman or the Persian did. Outside of 
purely domestic uses, slaves were employed as miners, 


Fie. 51.—The American School of Classical Studies, on the site of the Lycéum, 


especially in the silver-mines at, Laurium, and as agricul 
turists and herders; also as stevedores, boatmen, overseers, 
and business managers. Many of them often got permis- 
sion to go out to work for pay, giving a percentage of 
their earnings to their masters. , In this way they actually 
became well to do, and might subsequently purchase free- 
dom. Investors frequently bought large numbers of slaves 
and let them out for hire. 

The state owned many slaves (3nudowr), who served it in 
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various occupations deemed too menial for citizens. Such 
were the Scythians (2«va), armed with the bow, who kept 
order in public places (page 20). State ac- 
countants and secretaries were mostly slaves 
or freedmen. Public slaves were also employed in the 
mint, in public works, such as the making and improve- 
ment of roads, and as executioners and torturers. Even in 
battle, when the need was pressing, they were sometimes 
induced to risk their lives by the promise of freedom. 
Many served in the battle of Arginisae (406 B. c.), and be- 
came later the envy of their associates. 

As a rule, the treatment of slaves in Athens was not 
severe, although it depended entirely on the character of 
the master, who had unrestricted control over their lives. 
He might not kill a slave wilfully, however, since that 
involved the pollution of blood-guiltiness, for which he 
must atone by some act of expiation to the gods of the 
state. The law technically shielded the slave against ex- 
cessive physical maltreatment, but since the slave had no 
political status, it is not easy to see how he could bring an 
action against a cruel master. Religion protected him 
better, for he could fly for asylum to the shrine of Theseus 
in the agora or of the Dread Goddesses (ai Yeuvai) on the 
Areopagus. The worst that could befall a faithful slave 
was to be examined under torture if his master were prose- 
cuted in a legal action (see page 212). On the other hand, 
the master was sometimes restrained from violence by the 
fear that his slave might concoct some charge against him 
for the benefit of his enemies, since, unfortunately, many a 
family had an ancestral feud with some other; and in 
time of war, by the fear that the slave would run off to the 
enemy. Kindly feelings of humanity also played their 
part, especially among the more enlightened Athenians. 
A newly purchased slave was welcomed to the hearth with a 
shower of confetti (xarayvopara). Slaves also had access 
to the feasts and celebrations in which the whole state 
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took part; the only exception was the Thesmophoria, a 
festival of the women from which all men were excluded. 
During the three days of the Anthesteria they were allowed 
to come and go with no restraint whatever. It is note- 
worthy that no uprising of slaves took place in Athens 
until after the Roman conquest, though 20,000 ran away 
to the Spartans while they occupied Deceleia. The same 
fidelity was displayed in even a greater degree by slaves in 
the South during our Civil War. 

Freedom was the reward, as we saw, of service rendered 
in battle. It was bestowed either by the master, or by a de- 
cree of the people, in which case the master was reimbursed 
for the loss of his property. Slaves who turned state’s eyi- 
dence (unvuta/) were sometimes thus rewarded. The freed- 
man (dreAevGepos) passed to the condition of metic, and his 
former master became his patron (zpoorarys, page 65). 

These, then, were the people that filled the streets and 
the agora. The women who were also to be seen in the 
crowds were chiefly those of the lower classes, 
whose poverty compelled them to throw aside 
the conventional Athenian modesty, so far as it related to 
women, and to mingle with men in their daily occupations 
in the market or at the fountaims. A busy crowd of 
hucksters vending all kinds of wares filled the larger 
streets. Here and there a drover, clad in skins, and with 
his legs wound round with woollen bands in lieu of stock- 
ings, would be driving in from the hills a flock of sheep 
or goats. Or a farmer from the plain would be urging 
on his pack-ass or his mule which drew a creaking cart 
with solid wheels, laden with wood or market produce (cf. 
Fig. 235). A modern would have missed the pleasure driy- 
ing to be seen in a city to-day. It was unseemly for a man 
to ride in a carriage, at least in the town; and any one who 
drove his racing chariot to a banquet, as Themistocles is said 
to have done when he was a young man, was thought to have 
attained the extreme of extravagance and presumption. 


Street scenes. 


CHAPTER VI 
CHILDHOOD 


We have now noted some of the external conditions 
that surrounded a child born at Athens in the middle of 
the fifth century. Much had been done for 
his comfort by long centuries of growth, dur- 
ing which the Greeks had come to be distin- 
guished from the rest of the world as a Hellenic nation; 
years in which this nation, favoured by the climate, the 
land, and in Attica especially by 
the sea, had steadily increased in 
power and promise, learning les- 
sons from the people of Egypt 
and the East; until Athens, after 
her final struggle with the Per- 
sians, began her own independent 
career, and her people, gifted with 
native genius and the teachings 
of their fathers, had made a pow- 
erful state and a tolerably com- 
fortable city to live in. 

A boy born at this time was, 
as everywhere, the object of his rows 

‘ Fria. 52.—Peasant’s child with 
mother’s devotion; but, more than goat. 
that, he was, in a sense scarcely 
appreciable to-day, his father’s pride. _ For the 
father felt assured that through the boy his 
old age would be cared for; that the family name and the 


worship of family gods and ancestors would be perpetu- 
71 
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ated after his own death; that the state would have anoth- 
er citizen to take his place when he had gone or was too 
old to remain actively in her service. To have no children, 
especially male children, was one of the most serious calam- 
ities that could befall.a Greek; and the state had an in- 
terest in the matter as well, because it was thought that 
childlessness tended to loosen the ties between citizen and 
commonwealth. Hence a man, in making a promise on 
oath, could attest his sincerity no more solemnly than by 
calling down destruction upon himself and his children in 
case he should prove to be a perjurer (page 282). 

Greek education (adea) began deliberately at birth, 
where it should always begin. The aim was to make the 
boy in the image of his father—to conform to 
the type of manhood and citizenship which 
each Greek state held as its own ideal; to be 
a gentleman, xadds xéya0ds, really a man, worthy of the free- 
dom which the men of Marathon and Salamis had won. 
Discipline, and not the mere acquirement of knowledge, 
was always the object. Far back in Homeric times the 
father took an active interest in the nurture of his child, 
and the loss of this oversight in the case of an orphan was 
felt most keenly. 

The birth of a boy was announced by an olive-branch 
hung on the doorpost ; if the baby was a girl, tufts of wool 
Gaetan were displayed. The first bath was given by 
whenachild dipping the child in lukewarm water and oil 
was born. —a custom surviving in modern Greek bap- 
tisms. In Sparta, where spe- 
cial measures were taken to 
make children hardy, the 
water was tempered with 
wine, which was thought 
to impart vigour. In most 
places except Sparta, the baby was tightly wrapped, like 
an Indian pappoose, in a narrow woollen band (ordépyava), 


Aim of Greek 
education. 


Fie, 538.—Infant in swaddling bands. 
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twisted round and round from the neck to the feet (Fig. 
53). The cradle (Accvov) or basket was so made that it could 
be suspended like a swing, or might be rocked on the floor. 
Artemis and other divinities were in- 
voked to protect the child, and spe- 
cial precautions were taken against el eS 
the “eyil eye” and malignant spirits HESS 
: ° . ~ oe 4 
which might bewitch and harm it. We RS 
Two family festivals celebrated the .. 54 nia in cradle, 
birth, both of very ancient sanctity. 
The first was religious in character, and usually took place 
five days after birth. The nurse, or some woman of the fam- 
ily, with the child in her arms, ran round the hearth in the 
andron, followed by the members of the household. This 
ceremony—the dydidpoura—was designed to place the child 
forever under the care of the family Sods. It was followed 
by a feast, at which shell-fish were always eaten. The sec- 
ond festival was the “ name-day,” in some parts of Europe 
(e. g., Russia, Finland, Sweden) held perhaps of greater 
importance than the birthday. Certainly among the Greeks 
it was indispensable, for it was then that the father, in the 
presence of guests, formally recognized the child as his 
own, committed himself to its upbringing and education, 
and gave it a name. The naming was celebrated on the 
tenth day (dexaéry) with great conyiviality and 
mirth; the guests brought presents (yevéOAa 
Séoes), a sacrifice was offered to the family gods, and an 
abundant feast followed. The child received but one 
name. Very commonly a boy took his grandfather’s name, 
sometimes his father’s, in a slightly altered form. Some- 
times a diminutive or shortened form of the grandfather’s 
name was given; the orator Lysias, son of Cephalus, was 
named for his grandfather Lysanias. Or the boy might 
be named from an intimate friend, or from some god—as 
Theodotus, Apollodérus—or from some noteworthy experi- 
ence in his father’s life. Later in life a nickname derived 


Greek names. 
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from some personal peculiarity or association might usurp the 
place of his real name. Two famous instances are the poet 
Stesichorus, so-called from his achievements in marshalling 
lyric choruses, though his real name was Teisias; and the 
philosopher Plato, who was first named for his grandfather 
Aristocles, but who is said to have been dubbed Plato by his 
teacher in gymnastics, because of his broad shoulders. In 
every case the father and mother, after careful and some- 
times even heated discussion, selected a name deriyed from 
some word of good omen. On the tenth day, then, the child 
was presented to its nearest relatives and the most intimate 
friends of the family ; its right to life and toa name was form- 
ally recognized by the father, for, unhappily, the exposure 
of infants, especially of girls, was common in antiquity. 
Parents, by no means always poor, who wished to relieve 
themselves of the care and expense of rearing their chil- 
dren, sometimes placed them in baskets (Fig. 54) or earthen- 
ware vessels (xvtpar, page 136), and set them secretly in some 
temple, in the hope that some kind-hearted person might take 
pity onthe little unfortunate and bring it up. Or, when 
more brutal feelings prevailed, they carried the child to some 
bleak mountainside to die of exposure or by wild beasts. 
There remained still another ceremony, by which the 
position of the child as future citizen was also recognized. 
State recog- This was at the Apaturia (page 281), an old 
nition of the Tonic family festival held in the late autumn. 
Chale On the last of the three days of this festival— 
called the xovpedrs—the child born during the preceding 
year was presented to his father’s clansmen, or phratry 
(pparpia), after the sacrifice of a sheep offered by the father. 
Following it, the brethren of the phratry(fpérepes) decided 
by a vote whether or not the boy or girl was the lawful 
and legitimate offspring of Athenian parents. If the legiti- 
macy of the child was established, the name was enrolled 
on the register of the phratry (75 patepukov ypappwaretov ). 
If not, the child was held to be a bastard (vd60s) before 
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the law, and could not aspire to inheritance or to citizen’s 


rights. 


The mother, of course, exercised a general oversight over 
all her children up to their eighth year; but every household 


not too poor had its 
nurse (zpodds), either 
a slave woman or a 
foreigner, who performed all the 
common duties of her office. Spar- 
tan nurses seem to have been sought 
after, much as French or German 
nurses are among us. The nurse 
prepared the baby’s food, often 
mingling honey with it; in the 
cease of a child still toothless, she 
chewed the food first herself. She 
sung the baby to sleep with ancient 
lullabies, some of which the great 
tragic and lyric poets have re- 
produced or imitated. 
When the child grew 
to some understand- 
ing, the nurse told stories out of 
the great wealth of Greek myth- 
ology and Aesopian beast fables 
which circulated among the Greeks 
from the earliest times; also ghost 
stories, chiefly to frighten and sub- 
due the rebellious: about the hor- 
rible bugaboo called Mormo; about 
Aceo, who carried off bad children 
in a huge sack; or Lamia, once a 


Care of the 
child. 


Nursery 
tales. 


Fie. 55.—Grave monument to 
a nurse. 


princess, who ate her own and others’ children; or Enrpiisa, 
a hobgoblin that took any shape it pleased. If these stories 
failed to restrain the naughty child, then the sandal was 
vigorously applied. The methods of discipline were crude, 
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but not more so than most in vogue to-day, and only phi- 
losophers like Plato and Aristotle objected to the homely 
training of these slave nurses. Their charges grew up to 
love and honour them. Eurycleia, in the Odyssey, is a good 
example of the revered nurse; and monuments placed over 
nurses’ graves still 
remain to testify to 
the gratitude felt for 
their labour and care 
(see Fig. 55). 
Children’s toys 
and games are much 
the same the world 
over. So the Greek 
baby had his rattle 
(rAatayy), the little 
girl had her pets, and her doll (xép7) made of 
painted clay or wax, often with movable hands 
and feet (see Fig. 231). Baby-houses, toy 
dishes, tables, wagons, and animals were as interesting then 
as now. Sometimes the older boys made their own carts 
(Gpagides), and hitched to them dogs or goats. For older 
children, too, there were the swing (aidpa), the ball (odai- 
pa), the whipping-top (BéuBré, pouBos), the hoop (zpoxés). 
Many games resem- 
bled those played to- 
day: hide-and-seek 
(xpurrivda), tug of war 
(€Axvorivda), ducks 
and drakes (éroorpa- 
Kio mos), and blind 
Fie. 57,—The swing. man’s buff, or the 
“bronze fly” (yaAxq 
pvia), in which the boy who was “it” was struck with whips 
by the others until he caught one of them. Another 
amusement among the street gamins, not so innocent, was 


Fie. 56.—Toy cart and pet dog. 
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to catch a beetle (jnAoAdvOy), tie a string to it, and so control 
its flight. Jackstones, played with knuckle bones (dortpéya- 
Ao, Fig. 230), “ pitching pennies,” played with bronze coins 
(xaAxiCew), and hopping with one foot on a greased wine- 
skin (doxwAcacpds), were other favourites, the last being a 
sport indulged in by grown people at the Dionysiac festival 
of the Anthesteria. 

Boys and girls 
grew up together 


under the sole Re 

charge of mother 

and nurse until 

they were seven A\ A, 
years old. From (o)) 


this point, so far as 
his education was 
concerned, the boy parted from his sister, who 
remained in careful seclusion in the house, and 
got what little knowledge her mother could 
impart, depending on her father or brothers for knowledge 
of what was going on in the world. The boy, on the other 
hand, was placed under the special charge of a slave (aada- 
ywyés), whose business it was to follow him everywhere—to 
school and back, in his sports, and in the house. Only in 
the constant presence of an elder, it was thought, could a 
boy learn proper modesty and reverence (aids), polite bear- 
ing, and self-restraint in all things (cwdpoovvy), the last 
being the ideal of Greek ethics. On the same principle, 
the sons of Persian nobles were educated at court, that 
they might see nothing of a contaminating and debasing 
character. The guardian slave, to be sure, was often an 
illiterate person of foreign origin, and was never a teacher 
in the strict sense. But he was assumed to be competent 
to teach the boy manners, the proper way to eat, walk, sit, 
and dress, and could see to it that the boy fell into no bad 
companionships. Such a tutelage had as much influence 


Fie. 58.—Children playing with cart and doll. 
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for good as that of the old-fashioned Southern “mammy,” 
except in the case of very old and weak slaves, such as 
the pedagogue whom Pericles assigned to Alcibiades in his 


Fie. 59.—Playing ball. 


school-days. The sympathetic pedagogue is seen in Fig. 
258. The slave had power to enforce his direction by cor- 
poral punishment applied with the rattan (vdp6né) or the 
strap (ids). From him they learned to rise, stand, and be 
silent in the presence of their elders; and to wear their 
mantles carefully folded about them when they went into 
the street (see the younger lad in Fig. 50). 


CHAPTER VII 
SCHOOL TRAINING 


THE Greeks took a broad view of the meaning of educa- 
tion (radefa), and made it include all that the boy received 
from his elders, before he became of age,in the 


Object of a ‘ ; 
Greek training of his body, mind, and morals. When 
education. = the little boy (wats) had grown into a lad (pepa- 


xwov), he was introduced to three main branches of disci- 
pline; and no matter how poor his parents were, every Greek 


boy gained some knowledge in all these three, The object, 


‘ae “ 
yy 
Fie, 60.—A boxing lesson. 


it should always be remembered, was the physical and moral 
development of the citizen, and not the acquisition of ex- 
pert knowledge. These branches were gymnastic (% yv- 
pvactikn, SC. TéxvN), MUSIC (7 povorky), and read- 


Main 
branches of ing and writing (ypdppara). The last two—i.e., 
education. music and letters—were sometimes embraced 


under the single term “music” (povow.y), which in clas- 


sical Greek implies more than the narrower modern term 
19 
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music, being made to include the words and thoughts of a 
poet as well as the musical strain to which they were adapted. 
Instruction in gymnastic was given in the palaestrae 
(literally “ wrestling-grounds,” from wéAy, “ wrestling”), of 
which there were several in Athens (cf. Fig. 72). These were 
laid out in a free and open space, therefore mostly in the 
outskirts of the city, and not too shaded from the sun. 
In accordance with the Greek idea that boys require the 
constant supervision of older persons even in their sports 
—an idea far removed from English and American theory 
and practice—a private teacher, called rasdorpi 
Bys (Figs. 60, 61, 74), gave systematic lessons 
in wrestling (réAy), boxing (xvypuy), running (dpépos), the 
broad jump (dApa), throwing the discus (doKxoBodr/a), and 
casting the spear (ax«év- 
tits). All these were 
taught so universally 
that it was easy to im- 
provise “track meet- 
ings” (dyéves yupvecol) 
on almost any occasion. 
Such are frequently 
mentioned, therefore, : 
by Xenophon, as held Fia. 61.—Practising the broad jump, 
in connection with 
some religious festival; as when Xenias the Arcadian cele- 
brates in distant Asia his native festival, the Lycaea, with 
games, for which the prizes were gold flesh-scrapers or stri- 
gils (orAeyyides xpucai) ; or again, when the Greeks, on their 
safe arrival at the Black Sea, render thanks to Heracles 
and proceed to hold games, with the Spartan Dracontius as 
referee. Greek literature everywhere, from Homer to St. 
Paul’s epistles, contains many references to the games and 
metaphors derived from them; as when Xenophon speaks 
of the gods as the umpires (dywvoGéra) of the uneven strug- 
gle between the Greeks and the Persians—and not merely 


Gymnastics. 
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are those games meant in which professional athletes fig- 
ured, but also the simple contests of ordinary citizens 
trained in their youth to understand and enjoy them. 
These exercises were practised naked, the body being 
first anointed 
with oil. This, 
with the dust 
and sweat, was 
scraped off at 
the close of Fig. 62.—Flesh-scraper (strigil). 
the contest by 
a kind of comb (otAeyyis, called by the Romans strigilis, 
Figs. 62, 63), after which the boys took a cold plunge; for the 
palaestra was often near a stream. In this way boys added 
a knowledge of swimming and diving to their 
other accomplishments, a knowledge assumed as 
general in Homer and Xenophon. The diver is mentioned 
in the Jliad, and some of the soldiers at one point during 
Xenophon’s march to the sea took off their tunics and 
swam across a stream; a few only did not know how to swim. 
Boys of aristocratic birth were trained in 
the use of arms and in military tactics (ra dui 
rages kat d7Aopaxia). In the palaestra were also 
practised punching the bag, or cxapaxia, ball playing, tug 
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of war, and other games begun in childhood. At the yearly 
festival in honour of Hermes the boys had an opportunity to 
display their progress; and at the national games—Olym- 
pic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian—boys were frequently 
entered as contestants, and their victories as well as those 
of professional adult athletes were celebrated by the lyric 
poets—Pindar, Simonides, Bacchylides, and others. 

In music, taught by a master of the lyre (xOapurrys), 
the pupil learned to play on the lyre and to sing (Fig. 64) 
to his own accompaniment. The lyre, called in 
Homer dppeyé, later xbapa, xBapis, or Avpa, Was 
the ancient national instrument of Hellas, always associated 
with the Hellenic god Apollo. There were many varieties 
of form, and the kithara, in 
the strict sense, seems to have 
had greater resonance than 
the lyra. In principle, how- 
ever, they were the same. In 
the lyre the complete shell of 
a tortoise was used_as a sound- 
ing-board. Into the natural 
openings at either end were 
fixed goat’s horns, which were 
connected near the tips by 
a cross-piece or yoke (fvyév), 
The strings were drawn tight- 
ly from this yoke to the shell 
below, which constituted the base of the instrument, and 
there were fastened by a bridge (izoAvpuov). The sounding- 
box of the kithara was made of thin wood, metal, or ivory, 
and might be either rectangular or semi-oval in shape. 
The arms also were of wood or metal instead of horn, and 
might form one piece with the box (Fig. 66). Some forms 
of it greatly resembled the modern zither (cf. Fig. 95). 

The flute (avAés) belonged originally in Asia Minor, and 
though flute-playing was regularly taught, it became less 


Music. 


Fie. 64.—Singing lesson. 
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popular in the latter part of the fifth century among Athe- 
nian gentlemen, after the fastidious Alcibiades set the ex- 

ample of discarding it because it distorted the 
oe + apap face. It was played like the clarinet rather 

than like the modern flute, the mouthpiece 
being at the end of the pipe or cylinder, not at the side. 
Originally the pipe had only three or four finger-holes. 
The player often performed on two pipes, each having a 
separate mouthpiece ; he played the melody on the pipe 
held in his right hand, the accompaniment on that held in 
the left. For convenience in holding, and also to relieve 
the great pressure on cheeks and lips, the pipes were fast- 


Fria. 65.—Use of the double pipes at the public games. 


ened to the player’s mouth by leather bands passing round 
the neck and head, as in Fig. 65. Among the Greeks the 
flute remained as a rule the national instrument of the 
Boeotians only, or was confined to professionals who played 
it chiefly to accompany dancing, or in marching to battle. 
The superiority of the lyre in polite society is typified 
by the story of Apollo’s contest with the Phrygian Mar- 
syas (Fig. 66); and in Homer, it is the Trojans, never the 
Greeks, who use the flute. All Greeks, but especially Athe- 
nians, laid stress on some musical attainment, even though 
great technical skill was not desired ; for when a man en- 
tered society he must be able to sing to his own accom- 
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paniment the lyrics and glees that everybody knew. The 
Greeks also felt profoundly the moral influence that cer- 
tain musical strains can exert, and the old-fashioned looked 
with disfavour on 
the artificial varia- 
tions and wonderful 
trills which virtuosi 
began to introduce 
toward the close of 
the fifth century. 
Besides the flute, 
used for marching, 
the army also de- 


pended on the trum- 
Fre. 66.—Musical contest between Apollo and , 
Mere pet (odAmcyé) for 


signals, for which 

the Thracians used a horn. “In peace,” so ran the fa- 
mous saying, “sleepers are waked by cocks; in war, by 
trumpets.” 
Dancing was not one of the subjects taught in the regular 
curriculum at Athens in its flourishing period, though boys 
of promise, like Sophocles, for instance, were 
often singled out for special instruction in it, 
that they might appear in the choruses of boys which com- 
peted at the festivals. But in Crete and Sparta every one 
could dance, especially in the pyrriché (zvppixn), a panto- 
mimic war-dance in which young men wearing helmets 
clashed swords and shields together. Byron in The Isles 
of Greece and many other writers in England to-day incor- 
rectly associate the pyrriché (not pyrrhic) with Pyrrhus and 
the Pyrrhic phalanx. In Xenophon’s account of its per- 
formance in the Anabasis it is noteworthy that this and 
other mimetic dances, or ballets, are not danced by the 
Athenian soldiers, but by a professional dancing-girl (épx7- 
atpis), by a Mysian, and by some Thessalians. Still, the 
pyrriché was early imported into Athens, and became by 
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the beginning of the fourth century a regular feature of 
the Panathenaic festival (page 274). 

The third branch of education, ypdppara (also povou in 
the wider sense), comprised reading and writing, for which 
the boy attended the school (ddacxarciov) of 
the grammatistes (ypappoticrys). In reading, 
the pupil learned the names, forms, and values 
of the letters, whence he proceeded to the study of sylla- 
bles and of whole words, with their 
changes of inflection. In writing, 
the teacher wrote a copy and 
drew lines for the scholar, who, 
with his hand guided by the teach- 
er’s, tried to imitate the model. The 
writing was done on wooden tablets 
(deAroi, Fig. 67) covered 
with wax; the instru- 
ment was an iron graver 
with a sharp point (ypadis, Lat. sti- 
lus). Wo write, then, was properly 
to scratch (yaparrew), whence let- 
ters were called “characters ” (yapa- 
xtnpes).. Pupils who had attained 
proficiency enough to warrant the 
use of more expensive material 
wrote on paper, made from the marine atte outing. 
stem of the papyrus plant (@/Bdos), point. 
which grew chiefly in Egypt (page 
108). With this they used a reed pen (xdéAapos) and ink 
(uedrav, cf. atramentum from ater), made of lampblack and 
gum which had been pounded together in a mortar. School- 
rooms could not boast of a desk, and in schools which were 
held in the open air, the scholar was lucky if he had a 
bench (Ba6pov) to sit on. 

The authors read and studied were the epic poets, espe- 
cially Homer (/liad and Odyssey), Hesiod, Aesop, and the 
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Fie. 67.—Athéna with writ- 
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moralists, like Theognis and Solon. The verses were learned 
by heart, so that their influence on the character and on 
the whole attitude of the Greek toward life 
was strong and persistent. The lessons were 
learned at school, not at home, the pupil re- 
peating the words aloud 


Authors 
studied. 


after the master, or writ- a tt 
ing them at his dictation. fied Noe 
Not a few Greeks, espe- AN 


cially Athenians, learned set APIKel 
in this way to recite the iY 


whole Z?iad and Odyssey, A WEP! }<oc 
and were noted for their ex- Fia, 68.—Boy’s handwriting on the wall 
cellentmemory (pvypoviKo/). of a house. 

Although most Greeks 
were far from illiterate, and set a high value on a knowl- 
edge of the national literature—it was only 
at Sparta that a large number of persons 
were ignorant of reading and writing—still the profession 
of teacher (ypapparirrys) Was 
in low repute, The teachers 
were freedmen, or citizens who 
had lost means and social posi- 
tion, and they depended on the 
voluntary donations of parents, 
often rendered in kind instead 
of in cash, on the last day of 
the month. Thus the teacher 
was often at the mercy of a 
stingy parent, one of whom is 
related to have deducted a por- 
tion of the fee because his son 
was sick one day. The school- 
rooms—when school was not held in the open air—were 
ill furnished, with none of the apparatus for comfort and 
instruction demanded to-day. 


Teachers. 


Fre. 69.—A lesson in the poets. 
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It was only after the fifth century that subjects less 
ethical than reading were added to the course, such as 
geometry, astronomy, and arithmetic. The 
Greeks as a rule were not skilful calculators, 
and the grown man regularly counted with his fingers (ém 
SaxtirAwov cvpBddrAeoFar, Teurralev, cf. rere); or else, in more 
important financial problems, he used a counting-board (4Bd- 
xv). In the fourth cen- 
tury, when the Athenians 
began to wake to a con- 
scious appreciation of the 
works of art about them, 
drawing (ypadixy) was in- 
troduced into the school 
course as necessary to the 
proper understanding of 
sculpture and painting. 

Thus, under a well-or- 
dered scheme of work and 
play, citizens’ Fie, 70.—Counting-board. 
and metics’ 
sons passed their early years. Of course there were street 
gamins, like the one who grew up to be a sausage-seller, 
described in a play of Aristophanes, who wandered about 
the streets and in the agora at will, stealing wares, chiefly 
food, and acquiring a mere smattering of reading, with lit- 
tle writing, and no gymnastic or music. But illiteracy in 
Athens was extremely rare. Even girls must have gained 

‘ some knowledge of reading, and often of writ- 
as aed zs ing, according to the ability and willingness of 
gas their mothers or nurses to impart instruction 
to them. In the simpler branches of housekeeping, how- 
ever, girls of the middle and lower classes were more system- 
atically taught; while the richest learned at least how to 
spin, weave, sew, and embroider. (Compare also pages 
108 ff., on books and reading. ) 


Mathematics. 
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In ordinary cases, the life of a lad during this early 
period of training was happy and interesting, with abun- 
dant variety in town and in the country, in 
school and palaestra, and at the family and state 
sacrifices. His sports kept him in the open 
air; his studies were few enough to admit thorough mastery 
of them. He learned no languages other than his own; no 
history, except what his father told him of their ancestors’ 
exploits, or as he imbibed it incidentally when the teacher 
commented on the poets; no geography, though maps were 
coming into use among scientific men; no botany, zoology, 
or algebra. Though, like a modern boy, he played ball and 
marbles, and flew kites, he could not skate or coast—snow 
and ice do not linger in Greece, except in the mountainous 
portions—and he had no hockey, golf, or tennis. 

The relations between teacher and pupil were not 
friendly. The Greek believed in the efficacy of corporal 
Relations punishment—“ he that is not flogged can not 
between be taught,” said a poet—and scholars lived in 
teacherand constant dread of the schoolmaster (cf. Fig. 
papi 60). Xenophon, evidently out of his own ex- 
perience, well illustrates this when he says that Clearchus’s 
soldiers felt toward Clearchus as boys feel toward a teacher ; 
and Xenophon no more questions the right of teachers to 
use the rod for the good of their pupils than he questions 
the similar right of parents. The bitterest lot that could 
fall to children was, on the death of their father, to be 
handed over to a cruel or avaricious guardian. The state, 
however, through its chief archon, exercised a certain con- 
trol over guardians (érirporor), who, if information of mal- 
administration of property came to the archon, might be 
required to render an account of the treatment they had 
bestowed on their wards (dp@avoi, érixAnpor). Institutions 
for the care of waifs at public expense, such as orphan 
asylums, did not exist; but the state looked after the 
orphans of distinguished soldiers who had fallen in battle. 


A boy’s 
interests. 
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At eighteen, a boy reached his majority, and was once 
more presented by his father or guardian to the members 
of his father’s phratry. The father or guar- 
dian on this occasion offered a special sacrifice 
—koureion, xovpeov (page 74)—the meat of 
which was distributed to the members. The priest of the 
phratry also received certain perquisites, such as a cake, 
two quarts of wine, and a drachma (page 246) in money. 
Further, the boy had to be enrolled in his father’s deme; 
for every citizen, after Cleisthenes had systematized the 
democratic constitution at the close of the sixth century, 
was a member of one of a hundred or more 
demes (djpor) or districts spread over Attica. 
Originally, the deme was a local, territorial 
division, according to which the demesmen (Onpodrar) were 
actual neighbours, and united by a common local interest. 
But if a man moved away, he still remained a member of 
his original deme, and into this his sons, too, were enrolled. 
If the demesmen accepted the youth as properly qualified 
for citizenship by reason of age and legitimate birth, his 
name was inscribed in the deme register (Anétapxexov ypap- 
pareiov), whereupon he became entitled to citizen’s rights 
and liable (theoretically) to citizen’s duties; he could in- 
herit: property and exercise independent control of it, and 
he might perform priestly functions, if any such belonged 
to hig family. 

The change from boyhood to manhood was marked by 
a symbolical act, performed just before the introduction to 
the phratry. The young man invited friends of his own 
age to a drinking bout (otvorjpia). After a libation to 
Heracles, his hair, which during childhood had been allowed 
to grow long, was cut off and dedicated to some river-god. 
In fact, this ceremony was so typical of the passing from 
boyhood to man’s estate that it gave its name to the sacri- 
fice, koureion, offered at the time; this word and the words 
for “cutting the hair” (xe‘pw) and for “ barber” (kovpevs) 


The age of 
majority. 


The demes of 
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are all related. The young man, however, did not enter 
immediately upon the duties of citizen. After taking oath 
in the temple of Aglaurus that he would be a loyal citizen 
all his life, he, with other young men of his age (ephébi, 
épyGor), was placed under the charge of a “ mod- 
erator” (cwdpovicrys), a middle-aged man who 
saw to it that the youth had instruction and drill in mili- 
tary tactics, while performing light garrison duty in the 


The ephebi. 


Fie, 71.—Ephébus receiving parting instructions. 


Piraeus (cf. Fig. 71). At the end of a year the ephébi were 
marshalled before the whole body of the people, to whom they 
exhibited their skill in tactics and warlike accomplishments, 
such as archery, spear-casting, and fighting in heavy armour. 
The state then presented each with a shield and spear, and 
for another year the young man was assigned to garrison 
duty on the frontiers of Attica. Many of the richer young 
men then joined the ranks of the permanent cavalry (immeis), 
on passing an examination instituted by the Council, which 
affirmed their rank, their property qualification, their horse- 
manship, and the good condition of their horses (page 194). 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF YOUNG MEN 


THE young man of twenty who did not belong to the 
lowest social class, and who consequently was not obliged 
to follow any trade, found himself in times of peace free to 
enjoy many sports and avocations. On the athletic side, 
the gymnasia were at his disposal—originally 
“ exercising-grounds,” situated outside the city 
walls, where they were afforded the shelter of 
shade-trees and were adjacent to some stream. The chief 
of these were the Academy (‘Axadypea) and the Lycéum 
(Avxevov), which grew to such importance in the lives of the 


The 
gymnasia. 


Fie. 72.—Scene in the palaestra. 


people that they were later adorned with buildings, porti- 
coes, statues, and seats for non-contestants, and laid out 
with pleasant paths which became the favourite resorts of 


strollers. All classes of men thronged hither during the 
91 
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day, but chiefly in the afternoons; and the philosophers 
especially found the places so much to their taste, and so 
suited to their needs in the conversational style in which 
they carried on their researches, that they have given over the 
words “ Academy” and “ Lycéum ” to modern languages as 
denoting, not places where 
bodily training may be had, 
but centres and sources of 
mental cultivation. 

We get a good notion of 
the elaborate arrangements 
for gymnasium and palaes- 
tra which were in yogue in 
later times from a view of 
the excavations at Olympia. 
The chief feature of the 
palaestra was the portico 
(croa), a whole stadium in 
extent, from which several 
rooms branched out, suit- 
Fie. 73.—Niche and statue in the partion able for bathing and exer- 

at Pergamus. cises of all kinds. That 

such were adorned with 

sculptures and wall paintings in most cases is clear from 

Xenophon, who tells us that in Athens the Lycéum, really 

a precinct sacred to Apollo Lyceius, contained paintings 
by one Cleagoras. 

Here the open-air palaestra kept the young man’s body 
exposed to the sun, and made it brown and ruddy with 

health. Two kinds of wrestling were distin- 

VA ea guished. In the “upright” or “ face-to-face ” 
and boxing. - 5 e 

wrestling (ran 6p6y), the contestants stood 

upright, and tried, by lifting their opponent from the 

ground, to throw him. Three throws decided the contest. 

In the other, called “rolling ” (4Aivdyors), the struggle con- 

tinued on the ground, the two rolling over and over until 
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one acknowledged himself beaten. In the stadion, also, 
the youth practised sprinting, either for a 200-yard dash 


Fie. 74.—Wrestling ; 


g; marking out a course. 


down one side of the course (dpdpuos, oradiov) or for a longer 
distance. In the latter case he might double the post at 
the end of the course, and finish at the start- 
ing-point; this made a diaulos (diavdos, literally 
“double flute”; cf. page 83). Or the course might be cov- 
ered six, twelve, twenty, or twenty-four times, in what was the 
most strenuous running exercise of all, the dolichos (80AXos). 


Running. 


Fie. 75.—The dromos or stadion (200-yard dash). 
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Another game of the palaestra which was thought becom- 
ing a free-born youth was javelin throwing, in which the 
Persian Cyrus also excelled. A rifled motion was given to 
the javelin by winding a thong (éy«vAy) tightly round the 
shaft. The thong was held fast when 
the spear was thrown, so that it was 
sent off with a rotary motion (Figs. 
76, 65). The young man also learned 
discus throwing and leaping. The 
throwing of the discus, extraordinarily 
popular in antiquity from the earliest 
times, has become better understood 
in recent years since the modern 
“Olympic games” were instituted in 
1896. The adjoining cut (Fig. 77), 
which is composed of figures derived 
from vase-paintings (a, 0, ¢), from a 
Pie maaaoo nner coin (d), and from a statue (e), shows 
(dykvAn). the successive positions assumed by 

the thrower when hurling in proper 

“form.” Figs. 65 and 78 also show the first position, 
while the contestant is sighting the course; the second 
position is also given in Fig. 79. In the broad jump, the 
contestant held in each hand a weight (édrjpes), shaped 


Fia. 77.—Five positions in throwing the discus. 


like a dumb-bell, by which he gave himself a greater im- 
petus (Figs. 61,79). These three sports, when given at a 
public festival, were run off to the accompaniment of flute 
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music. They belonged to the so-called pentathlon (ré- 
ta#Aov), Which also included in its five events running and 
wrestling. The pentath- 
lon is a collective name 
for what, in the regular 
public contests, was an event by itself, 
the several sports in it being of the 
nature of heats. Just what the order 
of procedure was we do not know, but 
victory in three out of the five seems 
to have decided the whole. 
Boxing (rvyy) was practised in such 
a rough and brutal fashion that it prop- 
erly belonged only to pro- 
fessional athletes. In con- Fre 78.—Measuring the 
junction with wrestling, it formed the 4... eres ar 
most severe of all physical exercises, 
the so-called pankration (aayxpériv), which demanded the 
use of all the powers of the combatants. In simple box- 
ing, the knuckles 


were often reen- 
forced by leather 
straps which were 
distinguished as 
“soft” and “hard”; 
these, in the latter 
part of the fourth 
century, had also 
nails or bosses of 
lead fixed in them, 
The result of a 
contest fought to 


The 
pentathlon. 


Boxing. 


Fie. 79.—Discus throwing and jumping. a finish with such 
weapons must have 

been extremely repulsive even when the consequences were 
not fatal. For this reason, as well as for others, gentlemen’s 
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sons did not go in for this sport. To be sure, it came to 
be recognized with the others as one of the regular events 


> Fig. 80.—Boxing with “soft” straps. 


at the national festivals, to be expected with eagerness. and 
applauded with enthusiasm. But the contestants them- 


Fig. 81.—Boxer with 
“hard” straps. 


selves were usually looked upon as bul- 
lies, like the Thessalian professional Bo- 
iscus, Who is mentioned with repugnance 
in the Anadasis, and the Spartan gov- 
ernment prohibited the sport altogether. 
This was not, however, because of its 
roughness, but because the contest could 
not end until one competitor had ac- 
knowledged himself beaten; and that 
no Spartan would do. That he did not 
mind mere brutality in wrestling Xeno- 
phon shows in his account of the games 
improvised at Trapezus. Some one had 
objected to the spot chosen by the Spar- 
tan director of the games. “ How,” said 


he, “are they going to wrestle on such rough and bushy 
ground?” “All the better,” replied the director; “the 
man who is thrown will be hurt all the more.” 
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The most aristocratic amusement, begun and pursued in 
early manhood, was riding (iaiuy), although the Athenians 
were not especially good horsemen. In Homer, 
riding is scarcely known; war-horses are driven 
to the chariot. Not until the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury B. c. was horse racing—i. e., a jockey riding on a single 
horse (xéAys)—introduced at the Olympic games (see Fig. 
87; cf. page 103). In some parts of Hellas—wherever the 
land was flat, as in Thessaly and Boeotia, in Sicily and 
southern Italy, Cyréne, and Ionia—there were skilful riders. 
But in Sparta riding was long neglected, and in Athens, 


Riding. 


although the cavalry (ir7eis) were an ancient body, it was 
not until after the Persian wars that riding came into 
much fashion. Then the state required its richer citizens 
to keep a horse for field service (see page 194). The Per- 
sians, like their modern successors the Turks, were expert 
riders. Cyrus was conspicuous for his love of horses and 
for his skill in using them. 

In spite of deficiencies which would to us seem ridicu- 
lous in a rider, the young men of the smart set, like Alci- 
biades, made the keeping of horses (irzorpopia) fashionable, 
and many a father, we are told, was ruined by his son’s ex- 

7 
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travagance in this regard. Most young men preferred to 
drive their animals to a chariot (dppya, dippos, dippurkos), 
leaving riding to their jockeys. Chariots were 
not used by the later Greeks in war, as they 
had been in Homer; their use in classical 
times was confined to the hippodrome. The best breeds of 
horses were branded with the obsolete letters koppa and 
san, 9, A, whence they were called respectively koppatias 
(xorrarias) and samphoras (cappdpas). A mark which looks 
like a brand is seen on the horse in Fig. 243. The price of 
a good horse was ordinarily ten or twelve minae (about 
$200); this was very high, when we remember that the 
purchasing power of money was perhaps three or four 
times greater than 
itis to-day. Xeno- 
phon, who at the 
end of his wander- 
ings owned an ex- 
cellent horse of 
which he was very 

yyy fond, was obliged 
= through lack of 
th 7 means to sell it. 
Fy me ; He received fifty 
darics (page 246) 
for it, It is a pleasure to read that some friends of his 
arrived later, who bought the horse and returned it to him, 
refusing any recompense, 

Hunting was another favourite sport, by no means con- 
fined to the rich. The farmer had to hunt noxious animals, 
especially the fox and the hare, for which 
traps were set. A young man returning home 
with his hound anda hare he has thus caught is shown in 
Fig. 83. In Homer, it is the lion, more than the wolf, 
which is the pest of the sheepfold and cow-pen, but other 
animals of the chase are well known in Homer. They are 


Chariot 
driving. 


Fie. 88.—Young man with a hare. 


Hunting. 
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the wild boar, the leopard, the wolf, the hare, deer, and 
wild goats or chamois. In the fifth century the lion sur- 
vived only in the mountain wildernesses of Macedonia and 
Epeirus. Dogs (ai xives) were so essential to the hunter that 
they gave their name to the sport («vvyyeruy) 
when it developed into an arf. A work on the 
art of hunting still survives among Xenophon’s writings. 
The choicest breeds were the great Molossian hounds of 


Dogs. 


Fie. 84.—Home from the chase. 


northern Greece, the Laconian fox-hounds, and the fierce 
mountain dogs of Arcadia. The woods and hills of Attica, 
Peloponnésus, and central and northern Greece abounded in 
game, particularly deer, foxes, hare, birds, and even bears 
and wolves. Game preserves like that of Cyrus at Celaenae 
were not owned by Greeks until after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. The weapons in commonest use were 
the javelin (dxdvruv), the spear (ddpv, Adyxn), the sling 
(ofevdovn), and sometimes, as in the heroic 
age, the bow (régov). But a special club with a 
curved end was used for throwing at hare. Birds were not 
hunted, properly speaking, but were lured to sticks smeared 
with birdlime, or to nets and snares. Traps (vepéAac) were 
set also for wild boar and hare. The hunter usually wore 
a special costume, of which the most conspicuous features 


Weapons. 
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were his broad-brimmed hat (zéracos, page 166) and his 
boots, whereas neither hat nor boots were worn in ordinary 
life. The latter were necessary to protect his 
legs from brambles, for hunting on foot was 
almost exclusively the rule among the Greeks. The Per- 
sians used horses, a fact which, Xenophon thinks, requires 
special mention. At the end of his day’s sport, the hunter 
offered a portion of 
his catch to Arte- 
mis, dedicating the 
skin at some tree or 
altar in the forest. 

Fishing in the 

eyes of the Greeks 
was not a_ sport, 
though it was ocea- 
sionally included by 
them in the oceu- Fie. 85.—Spoils of the chase dedicated to Artemis. 
pation of hunting. 
Deep-sea fishing was a profitable profession, 
especially in the harbours of Piraeus and Pha- 
léron and at Byzantium, where fishermen’s boats (aAcevrixd 
mdota) were always in the harbour. 

Most of the sports and athletic exercises just described 
were included in the entertainments of the great national 
festivals. Here they formed a part of the 
honour paid to the gods, and were glorified and 
even sanctified in a way hardly comprehensible 
to-day. Besides numerous local festivals belonging to the 
different cities, such as the Panathenaea at Athens, or the 
Carneia at Sparta, there were four great occasions of na- 
tional, Pan-Hellenic interest. These were the Olympia in 
honour of Zeus, held every four years in Elis; the Pythia, 
held in honour of Apollo, at Crissa, near Delphi, also every 
four years; the Nemea, another Zeus festival, in Nemea 
(Argos), every two years; and the Isthmia, in honour of 


Attire. 


Fishing. 


The national 
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Poseidon, held every two years at Corinth. At the Pythia 
musical contests, as most pleasing to Apollo, were the chief 
features, but running, wrestling, horse and chariot racing, 
and all the rest, were events as eagerly watched here as else- 
where. This festival was held in the winter, in the third 
year of every Olympiad. At the Nemean and the Pythian 


games, also, contests in flute and lyre playing, and in sing- 
ing to their accompaniment, were included with the others. 
The Nemea came in the second and fourth years of every 
Olympiad, alternately in winter and in summer. The 
Isthmid similarly alternated between spring and summer, 
in the first and third years of each Olympiad. In this way 
the national festivals never conflicted with one another, 
and at the Olympia, especially, the whole world of Greeks, 
from one end of the Mediterranean basin to the other, gave 
themselves up to the joyful service of the god. A cessation 
of hostilities (éxeyewpéa, “a staying of hands”), 
sanctified by all the instincts of religion, al- 
lowed the travellers from distant homes to journey undis- 
turbed to the place of celebration. A motley crowd it was— 
men of all countries, ranks, and ages. Thus the priest of 
the Ephesian Artemis, Xenophon tells us, made the long 
journey to Olympia to attend the spectacle; but no women 
were allowed at Olympia. The visitors (@ewpo’) brought 
their slaves, who could not be spectators, but who carried 
tents, bedding, and all that was needed for living. Olym- 
pia was not a town, in the strict sense, and even if it had 


The Olympia. 
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been, the inns would not have sufficed to accommodate 
the immense number of worshippers. 

The contest earliest instituted in the history of Olympia, 
the one with which every Olympic celebration opened and 
which conferred the greatest renown upon the victor, was 
the short-distance foot-race (orad.ov, 600 Greek 
feet; Fig. 75, cf. page 243). Then came the 
other running events, the diaulos and the doli- 
chos (see page 93). Wrestling, the pentathlon, and boxing 
were added in later years. For a hundred years these were 
all the competitions that were open at Olympia. Then, in 


Contests at 
Olympia. 


Fre. 87.—Entering for the horse-race and the chariot-race, 


the seventh century, chariot racing was introduced, and from 
this time on the older simplicity became lost in the lavish 
display and reckless extravagance of princes and tyrants 
and private individuals, among whom Dionysius of Syracuse 
and Alcibiades of Athens made themselves conspicuous. 
Here the requirements of the competitors were not so 
much speed on the part of their horses, as coolness and 
judgment on their own part, and dexterity in rounding 
the dangerous post at the end of the stadion (Fig. 86). 
Xenophon speaks of the bewilderment and confusion which 
sometimes came upon one in the hippodrome. The result 
would inevitably be the destruction of the chariot, and per- 
haps the death of the horses and the driver. Although each 
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driver was supposed to keep to his own part of the course, 
the struggle to reach the inside at the turning-point was 
very eager, and it frequently happened that one rival dis- 
abled another by crashing into his chariot and taking off 
a wheel. 

In the middle of the seventh century the horse-race 
(page 97) and the pankration were introduced, both of 
which tended to foster professional jockeyism and pugil- 
ism. Not long after, contests of boys were established in 
running and wrestling. Other modifications and additions 
came slowly, the most interesting and useful of which was 
the running in heavy armour (é7Air7s dpdpos, also called déav- 


I'ia, 88.—Racing in armour. 


dos, Fig. 88). At Olympia there were no musical or lit- 
erary contests, unless we except a competition between 
trumpeters and between heralds, which was inaugurated 
in the fourth century; but a poet or singer might often 
seize the opportunity to attract a group of listeners and 
make known his works to them. 

The official prizes (46a) bestowed at the 
national festivals were not valuable in them- 
selves. They were mere wreaths, “crowns” (cf. 1 Corinth., 
ix, 25). At Olympia it was a crown of wild olive; at the 
Pythia, of bay or laurel; at Nemea and the Isthmia, a 


Prizes. 
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wreath of parsley. As a badge or token of his success, the 
victor also received a palm-branch, and was bedecked with 
ribbons and streamers. But though the prize was incon- 
siderable in itself, it was perhaps more coveted than any 
other honour a Greek could gain. To win it he surrendered 
himself to long months of practice. For the Olympia, he 
had to certify that he had been in training 
for ten months preceding the festival; and 
thirty days before it occurred he had to repair 
to Olympia and exercise under the special supervision of 
the authorities of Elis. None but Greeks were eligible to 
compete. When, for a single event, the number of candi- 
dates was too large, the contest was divided into heats. In 
wrestling and boxing, if an uneven number of applicants 
were entered for the sport, of course one lucky person would 
draw a bye. He would then sit at one side (hence he was 
called the ébedpos) and enjoy a considerable advantage when 
he finally entered the ring against the tired-out victor of 
the preceding round. Besides the banquet with which the 
victor was entertained at Elis, and the privilege of having 
a conspicuous share in the sacrifice and merry- 
making amid which the festival ended, his re- 
turn home was made a triumphal procession, almost a royal 
progress, by his countrymen. Poets of high renown were 
hired to compose odes in honour of his victory (érwixa). All 
the poems of Pindar which we possess to-day, and almost 
all by Bacchylides, are of this sort. That the returning 
hero might not enter his native town by the vulgar path, 
we are told that a part of the wall was sometimes torn 
down for his entry. More material rewards were given 
at local games, e. g., the Panathenaea; so also at games in- 
stituted by private persons (see page 80). The Athenians 
granted an Olympic victor (Odvumovicns) the privilege of 
dining at public expense in the Prytaneium (page 63). 
Artists were hired to make bronze statues of him, which 
were set up either at home or at the scene of his victory. 


Training for 
the games. 
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His name was often used in determining the date of an 
historical event. Thus Thucydides speaks familiarly of 
the Olympic festival at which Androsthenes of Arcadia won 
his first victory in the pankration, as an occasion which 
would be readily recalled by all his readers. The custom of 
dating by Olympiads, however, which is practised so largely 
in Greek histories to-day, was not adopted by historians 
until a century after Thucydides and Xenophon, when it 
became an official mode of reckoning time. Still, among 
the people it was enough to mention the name of a victo- 
rious runner at Olympia, or a winning horse at Delphi, to 
fix the year in popular chronology (see page 242). 

In spite of the harmful tendencies, which finally cul- 
minated two centuries before Christ in the introduction 
of the pankration for boys, the games had a 
distinctly educative value, not the least part of 
which was due to the opportunities for travel 
which they afforded. Very few Greeks did not, at least once 
in their lives, go to one of these festivals. Socrates speaks 
of himself as an exception in this regard; he was an incor- 
rigible stay-at-home. 

On the side of mental culture, which began in the 
schools with the elements of reading and the study of the 
poets, there came a new and momentous influ- 
ence into the lives of the young men of Athens 
when, in 427 B. c., Gorgias, the distinguished 
rhetorician and sophist, came to Athens on an embassy 
from Leontini, in Sicily. His grace of style, his flowing 
periods, and his brilliant utterance gave a fresh stimulus 
to the cultivation of that natural eloquence which was 
latent in all Greeks, and which finds its illus- 
tration as early as Homer. The Athenians, 
especially, were ever lovers of talk (#Addoyor) and of de- 
bate, and disposed to hear all sides of a question. - Never, 
perhaps, has there lived a people with greater mental curi- 
osity, so eager to hear and learn novelties, as that which 


Influence of 
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thronged every morning in the Athenian agora. “ For all 
the Athenians and strangers which were there spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing” (Acts, xvii, 21). Their city, since the rule of the 
Pisistratidae in the sixth century, had been the chief centre 
of literary effort, the source of all intellectual inspiration, 
in Greece. When, therefore, the new rhetoric was intro- 
duced among them, they took it up with enthusiasm, and 
its professors, the sophists, became from that time on the 
chief educators in Athens, and, in fact, everywhere through- 
out Hellas. Men like Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of 
Abdéra, Hippias of Elis, and Prodicus of Ceos, were fol- 
lowed, in all the cities which they visited, ex- 
cept Sparta, by bands of young admirers, who 
paid them high fees for their instruction in the art (réyv7) 
of public speaking. A typical example is Proxenus, Xeno- 
phon’s friend, who attached himself to Gorgias because he 
aspired to a distinguished career (ra peydAa zparrev), and 
left his teacher only when he felt that he had learned how 
to govern and to carry himself as an equal of the great. 
The effects of this new and “ higher” education were mani- 
fold and far-reaching. On its worst side, it tended to make 
Faults of the YOung men less attentive to substance than to 
sophistic form; it emphasized victory, the winning of 
training, one’s case, over the love of truth and fair play. 
The teachers themselves held opposing doctrines, which 
they often urged with acrimony against their rivals. So 
that, seeming to be contentious themselves, they fostered 
consciously or unconsciously that spirit of litigation for 
which Athens was blamed by her neighbours. Some young 
men, doubtless, developed a fondness for mere disputation 
without results, a sham brilliancy and show of knowledge, 


The sophists. 


a “smartness” not based on real wit—in short, the quali- | 


ties of mind and the methods of reasoning which are to- 
day called “ sophistical.” Men like Gorgias certainly had 
no conscious intention of injuring the young whom they 
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influenced. This is seen in the case of Proxenus again, 
who was a soldier of sweet and noble bearing, even if he 
lacked force in administering discipline; very different 
from Menon, the uncouth Thessalian in the Anabasis, who 
thought that a man who was not a rascal must belong to 
the uneducated class. 

The training derived from the sophists was in no case so 
harmful as the lack of it would have been. Without this 
Merits of the UeW interest inspired by them, most young men 
sophistic would have had more time to spendin gambling 
training. at the low drinking shops (xamyAca) of the city 
and the Piraeus, or in betting on cock and quail fights. On 
its best side, the sophistic training offered an education 
beyond the mere school rudiments. It opened the way to 
the study of law, of practical politics, of ethical questions, of 
the natural sciences, and of the Greek language itself. For 
with his new training, for the first time, the speaker came 
to recognize consciously the wonderful richness and flex- 
ibility of his mother tongue, and its surpassing power in 
description, narrative, argument, invective, and appeal. 
The sophists at least created an atmosphere in which alone 
could be kindled an interest in the deeper moral questions 
propounded by Socrates and Plato. Neither of these would 
have got an audience had it not been for the preliminary 
schooling which young men acquired through the new 
rhetoric. It made possible the work not only of great 
orators like Lysias, Demosthenes, Aeschines, and the Ro- 
mans Hortensius and Cicero, but also of historians like 
Thueydides and Xenophon, and philosophers like Plato, 
Aristotle, and Epictrus. 

Hecitations The rhapsodes, also, reciters of epic poetry, 
of epic contributed not a little to the intellectual en- 
poetry. tertainment and instruction of the people. 
Crowned with a wreath and carrying a staff as the badge of 
their office, they were received with honour in all the large 
cities, especially on the occasion of some religious festi- 
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yal. In Athens, at the Greater Panathenaea held every four 
years, their recitations of Homer formed a conspicuous and 
time-honoured part of the festival. This part 
wee of it was held in the Odeium, the “ Academy of 
rhapsodes Music” built by Pericles. Here, standing before 
eager listeners, they stirred by their sympathetic and often 
dramatic declamation the feelings of thousands of people, 
moving them to delight, to tears, or to anger, according to 
the mood of the story. In Sparta, too, there were contests 
between these declaimers. Other poets besides Homer were 
represented, but the chief class remained the Homeridae 
(‘Opnpidar), who, claiming to be descendants of the great 
poet, faithfully kept up the tradition of his poems and 
spread a knowledge of them throughout Greece long before 
they were committed to writing, and even afterward. 
Besides all these sources of intelligence and knowledge 
of the world of men and things, the Athenians, and many 
Books and Other Greeks as well, gleaned much from books. 
general Reading was far more general in the Periclean 
reading. age than is commonly supposed. A popular 
play of Euripides was immediately published and widely 
circulated. The same was true of the works of the comic 
poets. Men as different in character as Euripides the 
dramatist and Eucleides the archon owned libraries ; and of 
course the schoolmasters (ypappatirrai), poor as they were, 
owned the works of the poets whom they taught. We hear 
of reading by lamplight, and this in spite of the physical 
difficulties in the way. For books were reproduced by 
handwriting on papyrus (see page 85), an exceedingly light 
and perishable material derived from the didlos. This is a 
large reed or sedge that grew profusely in shallow waters 
in Egypt. There it was used by the poorest classes in a 
variety of ways: for mats, baskets, fuel, the 
joints of boats, and even for food. Although 
it had to be transported from Egypt to Attica, the mate- 
rial itself could not have been very costly; and some of 
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the poorer grades of the manufactured “paper” (ydprys, 
xaptiov) need not have been expensive. It was prepared by 
carefully unrolling the inner portion of the stem with a 
sharp knife. This brought to hand a thin and delicate 
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Fie, 89.—An official letter on a papyrus of the third century B. c. 


strip or narrow sheet, which had to be reenforced by plac- 
ing on it, transversely, another similar strip. The two 
were then pressed tightly together. If the juice of the 
plant was insufficient to make them join, a little paste was 
added. The surface was then made smooth and even, and 
bleached in the sun. Sheets of this kind were then pasted 
together at their edges to make long rolls. The whole of 
the Odyssey could be contained in a roll of ordinary width 
150 feet long. The Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries 
endured the inconvenience of very long rolls. Each roll 
was called a diblion (BiBdtov). The whole of Thucydides, 
the whole of the Anabasis, or of the Hellenica, circulated 
in their authors’ lifetime each in a single roll, 
undivided into “books.” 'The inconvenience of 
this was appreciated in the third century by 
the great librarian Callimachus of Alexandreia, who used to 
say that a long roll (uéya BiBdvov) was a big nuisance (péya 
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xaxév). Following his example, the scholars of a later day 
began to divide the works of classical authors into the 
“books” with which we are now familiar. These signify 
the portion of the work contained in a single roll. The 
Anabasis was at first divided among six rolls, and still later 
among seven, the number which survives to-day. 

All this convenience of division was unknown in the 
classical period. Homer, not being as yet divided into 


Fie. 90.—Ruins of the great library at Pergamus. 


“books,” was cited by recalling a scene from the poems: 
thus, ‘“‘ From the Exploits of Diomédes” (ék ris Avopideos 
dpurtyins) is Herodotus’s way of citing /liad, 6, 289 ff. ; or 
again, “The Transmission of the Sceptre ” (é« tis Tod oKijr- 
Tpov mapaddcews), is Thucydides’s citation of Jliad, 2, 108. 
Other impediments to reading arose from the 
era | *f fact that words were not separated, but run to- 
gether. There was no punctuation or accen- 

tuation ; in prose, no paragraphing, or numbering of lines. 
A tag, containing a superscription (ér/ypappa) which gaye 
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the author’s name and a rough title to the work, aided the 
reader in selecting the roll he wanted. He sat as he read, 
rolling up one end as he unrolled the other (Fig. 69). Books 
were kept in cylindrical cases (revyn) which were open at the 
top, and they not infrequently, therefore, suffered from mice. 
There was an active trade in books (BiBAo yeypaypévar) 
in the fifth century, of which Athens was the chief centre; 
it was long before she yielded her supremacy to Alexandreia 
and afterward Rome in this matter. A section of her mar- 
ket, called the didlia (cf. page 238), was devoted to the sale 
of books, which were reproduced and circulated by men 
called bibliographot or bibliopilat (BiBrvwoypapo, BiBrvordXa1). 
No better evidence of the extent of this trade is given than 
by Xenophon, who, speaking of the large number of ship- 
wrecks in the Pontus on the Thracian coast, mentions 
books along with beds and chests and other common ob- 
jects as cast up by the sea. The rolls which contained a 
single author’s works were tied together in separate bundles 
(déopar) and shipped in wooden cases. If books were so 
widely distributed, they must have been widely read. 
While the material derived from papyrus was sometimes 
used even for letters, accounts, and other business, both 
public and private, tablets (déAroc) were per- 
thas haps more common for such purposes. These 
were made of some hard wood, such as box; 
they were covered with a thin layer of wax, sometimes 
gypsum, and the writing was done by a graver or sfilus 
(ypadis; see Fig. 67). Several of these tablets could be 
joined together like the leaves in a book, and, in fact, it is 
from them that the modern book form is derived. ‘To pre- 
vent the wax or gypsum of one from rubbing against an- 
other, each tablet had raised edges. Temporary notices, 
such as those summoning the citizens to military service, 
were posted, in a similar manner, on boards (rivaxes, twdxia) 
covered with gypsum. Warrants and summonses issued by 
the courts were set down on wax tablets. From such mate- 
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rials the writing could be easily erased, and they never were 
used for permanent documents. These were entrusted to 
the stone-cutter and the engraver, who inscribed them on 
marble or bronze. 

Finally, the theatre exercised an absorbing influence in 
forming the lives and characters of Athenians. Its educa- 
tive power was greater than can be measured 
to-day, for it sprang from the popular religion. 
Both religion and the state, therefore—the two were vir- 
tually one in antiquity—united in its support, and every 
performance in the theatre recalled to the citizen his 
dependence upon both, his obligation to both. Attendance 


The theatre. 


Fie. 91.—The theatre at Athens, in its present condition. 


at the dramatic contests was the duty and the privilege of 
all citizens, even the poorest; for these a fund (ewpixdv) 
was provided by the state in the last years of the fifth cen- 
tury, which insured them not only a free ticket, but also 
spending money for the holiday. 
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The performance of a play was not an every-day occur- 
rence. In Athens it was confined to two festivals held 
every year in honour of Dionysus. Just as the 
national contests in athletic sports crowned 
and embodied the gymnastic training of Greek 
youth, so also the Dionysiac festivals, with their per- 
formances in the theatre, strengthened and glorified their 
education on the mental side. These festivals were the 
Lenaea and the Greater Dionysia (see page 274). The 
Lenaea was the older of the two festivals, and closer to the 
hearts of the common people. It was held in mid-winter, 
and comedy was the chief feature. The Great Dionysia, 
held in the spring, was the occasion of display and magnifi- 
cence before Athens’ guests, for the city began, at this time 
of the year, to fill with strangers—merchants, or travellers, 
or politicians. Tragedy, on account of its dignity, held the 
principal place in this festival. 

The sacred precinct of Dionysus, at the foot of the 
Acropolis on the southeast, was the spot where most of 
the great dramatists exhibited their works for the first 
time (Figs. 40, 91). They were often repeated in other 
towns of Greece where theatres had been erected. 

In the precinct was the circular dancing ground, or 
orchestra (épyyjorpa), all that was really essential to the pro- 

duction of a piece. It was marked off by a 
The dancing eriphery of stone, and in its centre stood the 
ae altar to the god. The ground was not paved, 
but beaten hard by the tramp of many feet in the dance. 
For the chorus, which had been developed by slow stages, 
lasting many years, out of the rude bands of masqueraders 
who celebrated the god with mirth and jesting 
at the time of the vintage and harvest, was still 
felt to be the most important part of the Dionysiac festivi- 
ties, and retained its prominence until the fourth century. 

The orchestra was large; at Athens it was over sixty-five 
feet in diameter. Such a space could easily afford ample 
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freedom of movement to the fifty men or boys who sang 
hymns to the gods, particularly Dionysus, in the “dithyram- 
Number of bic” contests (page 275). Fifteen men com- 
chorusand posed the chorus of tragedy, and twenty-four 
protons: of comedy, and again, though they danced as 
well as sang, there was room for the free play of both actor 
and chorus therein. In tragedy and in comedy the number 
of actors was usually limited to three. They were there- 
fore obliged to assume different réles, the same actor ap- 
pearing at one time as a messenger, at another as a maiden, 
or again asa king. The audience (of Gecpevor) in the fifth 
century sat on wooden benches rising on tiers on the ad- 
jacent hillside. About the middle of the fourth century 
Accommoda- the orator Lycurgus caused the erection of a 
tions for the permanent stone auditorium, the remains of 
audience, which are still to be seen. The word “theatre” 
(@garpov) was originally used only of this part of the build- 
ing—the part occupied by the spectators. The actors, in 
the early davs of the drama, changed their costumes in a 
tent or booth, in Greek, skené. This word has survived and 
expanded in a wealth of varied associations, in all European 
languages. At first, however, there was absolutely no 
Absence of Scenery. The progress of the story, the careful 
elaborate and often brilliant descriptions of the poet, 
Beery. made it clear to the spectators whence the 
hero had come and whither he was going. Gradually, as 
poets came to attach less importance to the chorus, and as 
the actors achieved greater prominence in the piece and 
came to demand more “ setting” and background, the idea 
was conceived of utilizing one wall of the shené as a “ scene.” 
It was painted as occasion demanded, to represent the 
fagade of a temple or of a palace, the wall of a citizen’s 
house, or the rocks and sands of a desert. With such limi- 
tations as to scenery, every Athenian, no matter how dull, 
was obliged to rely on his own imagination to picture for 
him the setting, in a degree unknown in modern times; 
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for to-day “spectacular effects” are lavishly provided to 
make up for the demerits of a play or the spectator’s lack 
of imaginative power. If, to the modern taste, the scenery 
of a Greek play was deficient, this was counter- 
balanced by the elaborate costumes, and by the 
skilful technique of actors and chorus. Extraor- 
dinary care was devoted to the training of the voice. The 
actor must be able to sing as well as to declaim; and the 
chorus, also, must be trained to sing as one man, and, in 
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Fie. 92.—Masks used in tragedy. 


addition, learned the dance figures necessary for the proper 
representation of feelings in pantomime. In tragedy the 
costumes were ordinarily rich and dignified, as befitted the 
gods and the heroes of mythical times who were brought 


Fre. 93.—Masks used in comedy. 


on the scene. In comedy there was every variety of gro- 
tesque and comic device, especially when the chorus mas- 
queraded as birds, or wasps, or clouds, or irate old men, as 
frequently happened. Masks were always used, 
in tragedy and in comedy, by both actors and 
chorus. Hearing was more important than seeing in the 
yast space occupied by the theatre; it has been estimated 
that 17,000 people could find places here. While, therefore, 
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the modern theatre-goer would have missed the facial ex- 
pression, the play of features, by which an accomplished 
actor can convey so much, he would still have felt a com- 
pensation in the ease with which the well-trained voice 
carried through the clear Attic air. 

The literary quality of the pieces, produced as they 
were for the god, and, as it was believed, with his sanction, 
was so high that it has never been surpassed. 
Not all the poets, of course, were equally good, 
and some were positively bad; yet a high stand- 
ard was maintained, partly by the fact that dramatic per- 
formances, like all other public exhibitions in Greece, took 
on the form and spirit of contests between choruses or 
between poets. They were agdnes—competitions for a prize 
—exactly comparable to the severest events in the athletic 
meetings. These contests lasted throughout three days of 
the festival, beginning early in the morning and ending at 
sunset. In their turn also they contributed to inspire that 
love of agonistic display, whether in athletics, or in public 
debate, or in court-room speeches, or in rhapsodic recitations, 
which distinguishes the Athenian of the fifth and fourth 
centuries above all other men before or since his time. They 
formed and educated in him a power of acute 
observation, of sane literary judgment, founded 
on a knowledge of the principles underlying all 
true poetry which he had learned in school. Coming at such 
long intervals, in an age when the memory was not spoiled 
and the attention distracted by the hasty reading of news- 
papers and magazines, a dramatic performance left an ex- 
traordinarily deep and lasting impression. In the fifth 
century plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles seem 
to have been reproduced; and as the century 
drew to a close the habit of reading them and 
producing them for a reading, as well as a listening, pub- 
lic, became more and more common. Relying on these 
factors, but especially on the good memories of their au- 
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dience, the comic poets were able to ridicule what they 
thought were defects in tragedy by quoting with mock 
seriousness verses from the tragedians or ap- 
plying them in inappropriate situations to 
give the effect of burlesque. 

Another factor in maintaining a relatively high stand- 
ard of literary merit was the archon, or chief magistrate 
Administra- Of the state, to whom the poet who proposed 
tionofthe to compete must first submit his play. The 
festivals. “King” (6 Baowrev’s) had charge of the Lenaea ; 
the Chief Archon (6 dpxwv par excellence) managed the 
Greater Dionysia. We do not know what means these offi- 
cials employed in approving or rejecting a poet’s application. 
Being, however, responsible magistrates, with the care of 
august religious ceremonies laid on them, it seems clear 
that they did not often “grant a chorus,” as the phrase 
was, to an utterly trivial and unworthy production. 

It is to be remembered, however, that taste in regard to 
literature, manners, and morals is constantly changing. 
What we should reject to-day as weak or vain or false in a 
poet’s sentiments might often commend itself to an ancient 
judge because of its simplicity, or patriotism, or rhetorical 
skill. Hence many poets who are now almost forgotten 
and whose works are entirely lost were successful competitors 
against the four dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Kuripides, 
and Aristophanes, whom we to-day regard as haying attained 
perfection in their several ways, and who in their own day 
were the most talked of men of their profession. Yet Eurip- 
ides, in his long and distinguished career of fifty years, is 
said to have won only five first prizes. 

Thus we have reviewed the circumstances and influ- 
ences which affected the lives of men in their young man- 
hood with a more or less educative force. What has been 
said about the literary and dramatic contests, however, and 
about books and reading, would apply as well to the older 
men, and also to women; for though women might not at- 
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tend the Olympic games, the festivals of their own country 
were in the main open to them, and they were permitted to 
attend the performances of tragedy, if not of comedy. These 
educating influences, of course, were strongest in the latter 
half of the fifth century, when Pericles was in power. Art, 
letters, and politics, claimed the interest of the ordinary 
citizen far more than they do to-day, because it was the 
policy of Pericles to render the democracy of Athens a 
leisure class, supported by their slaves and the revenues of 
the empire. 


CHAPTER -EX 
MARRIAGE AND HOME 


A youNG man in Attica did not, as a rule, marry imme- 
diately on coming of age. Frequently he waited until he 
was thirty or over. Association with other men 
of his age, his comrades (#Accdrar) in gymnas- 
tic and other sports, and military service as 
well, kept him from making a union which to many Greeks 
was distasteful; for girls of even good family were known 
to be often ill educated, without any positive attraction 
other than modesty and good character. They were strictly 
guarded by their parents within doors, so that their knowl- 
edge of the world was extremely limited and their range of 
interests narrow. Except at the greater state festivals, when 
girls sometimes were allowed certain duties, or through a 
chance glimpse at a window in the upper story, the young 
man might never see his future wife until the 
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laid on wedding-day. Love-matches, therefore, were 
women. very rare, and marriage (ydyos) in general was 


the result of a prearranged contract between the parents 
of the bride and the groom, whose wishes were seldom con- 
sulted as a matter of right. 

In restricting women as they did, the Athenians, like 
all the Ionians, differed widely from other Greeks. People 
Womenin in other states, such as Lesbos or Sparta, still 
other parts retained to a great degree the customs of the 
of Greece. Homeric age, which were simpler and franker 
in this regard. In Homer women and girls move more 


freely in men’s society; they enjoy greater reverence, as 
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wives and mothers, than we see paid to them by the later 
Athenians, and they exercise greater influence over the 
conduct of husbands and sons. In the Homeric age a wife 
could be obtained only by bringing, in rivalry with other 
lovers, rich presents to her father (wopdv dzepeiowa eva), 
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Fig. 94.—Women at home. 
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and the suitor must prove himself to be a young man of 
physical and mental distinction ; whereas in Athens, at the 
later time, the wife’s parents offered a dowry as an induce- 
ment to marriage. The young man’s father bore the chief 
part in the selection of a wife, and chose for his son some 
daughter of a friend whom he deemed his equal in rank 
and property. It was the father who arranged with the 
bride’s father or guardian (xvpuos) all the preliminaries, such 
as the kind and the amount of the dowry (zpoéé, 
epvy), the value and extent of the trousseau 
and other personal belongings she was to bring with her, 
and other matters, all of a strictly business nature. The 
arrangement was looked upon as a contract, with sureties 
given, and as such the betrothal was called 
eyyvn or éyyvnous—* the act of giving security” 
—for which the presence of witnesses, but not of the be- 
' trothed, was necessary. The bride’s guardian had com- 
plete control over her fate; he was said “to give her 
away,” and thus the expression “ given away ” (édouév7) is 
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used of a married woman in the Anabasis. Legally, the 
bride was a mere chattel, passively submitting to the dis- 
position of her friends. Of her the verb yaué, “marry,” is 
always used in the passive. 

This system, prosaic and unromantic as it seems, in 
which pecuniary and social advantage was considered above 
Lack ofro- ‘he personal inclination of the parties most 
manticele- concerned, was designed to be an aid to the 
mentinGreek growth and power of the state. Marriage was 
manage: entered into in order that a new family circle 
might be formed to perpetuate the worship of the gods of 
home and state, and that the ties between citizens and com- 
monwealth might be strengthened through well-trained and 
loyal children. The system produced many happy unions, 
and not infrequently furnished inspiring examples of devo- 
tion between husband and wife or parents and children. 
The marriage of Cimon’s sister Elpinice to Callias is per- 
haps the most conspicuous loye-match of the fifth century, 
and its effects were far-reaching. 'To prove his love, Cal- 
lias is said to have paid the fine of fifty talents which Cimon 
owed the state, and thus restored him to a long career of 
eminent public service; and years later, through Elpinice’s 
good offices, Cimon and Pericles were able to come to an 
understanding on important matters of state policy. 

Weddings ordinarily were celebrated in the winter; one 
of the winter months, Gamelion (TapnAuwyv, page 241), was 
sacred to Hera as goddess of marriage (“Hpa 
yapyAdwos). The time of the full moon was pre- 
ferred, the days of the waning moon avoided, 
though in general the Greeks were not so fastidious about 
lucky and unlucky days as were the Romans. The several 
acts of the ceremony, however, were performed with a scru- 
pulous care which attested the importance attached to mar- 
riage, and the desire that it should be brought to pass in a 
way to propitiate the favour of the gods. As her wedding- 
day approached, the bride (vy) was called upon to perform 
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little offices of devotion to the protecting divinities of her 
community. Some were pathetically significant of the new 
life she was to lead. Young as she might be—for girls were 
sometimes married at fifteen, or younger—she must hence- 


Fie. 95.—Women at home. 


forth consider herself a woman. She was to pass entirely 
from the care of kindred—father, brother, grandfather, or 
uncle—to the guardianship of an unknown husband (év%p). 
Asa token of farewell to the old life, she would 
dedicate her girdle, or the toys she had played 
with as a child, or a lock of her hair, to some 
divinity, either to a local nymph, or to Artemis. To Artemis 
all girls in Attica were consecrated when they were ten years 
old (page 276). 

On the wedding-day the bride and the bridegroom bathed 
in water brought from some spring of special sanctity by 
boys or girls belonging to their families. This 
bath, which had almost the importance of a 
sacrament in the eyes of a Greek, was called 
the dowtra (Aovtpa) ; the water-carriers specially chosen were 
the lowtrophorot (Aovrpodpdpo). The bride was dressed in 
some light colour and crowned with a wreath by her brides- 
maid (vupdevrpia). The groom, also dressed in 
holiday attire, and with a wreath on his head, 
went with his parents to the bride’s house, where the in- 
vited guests were assembled, and the chief act of the cere- 
mony began. As the guests entered, each received a cake 
called sesamé (oncapy), made of sesame seeds pounded and 
roasted and mixed with honey, the prototype of the modern 
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fruit-cake used at weddings. No wedding was complete 
without it. The bride’s father then offered sacrifice, called 
in this case ra zpoyapia or Ta mporéAea, to the 
gods of marriage (Geol yapyAv). Care was 
taken to remove the gall of the victim, as a sign that no 
bitterness was to enter into the lives of the married pair. 
After the sacrifice came the banquet, at which, in addition 
to the animal just roasted on the altar, the 
guests partook of a large flat cake, also made 
of sesame. The women were allowed to be present, con- 
trary to the usual custom at banquets, though they sat at 
separate tables, the bride among them, with her veil closely 
wrapped round her face. The meal ended with a libation 
and ceremonious wishes for the happiness of the couple. 
As evening came on, the bride was given over to the groom 
by her mother, whereupon he led her to the bridal chariot 
which was to take them to his home. The 
bride sat on a bench (xAwis), while the groom 
and his best man (the zdpoxos or rapdvupdos) 
stood near. The wagon was surrounded by the relatives 
and guests, who formed a procession singing the wedding 
song to Hymenaeus, accompanied by flute or lyre players. 
Behind the chariot followed the mother of the 
bride, holding the nuptial torches. ‘These were 
carried also by other members of the proces- 
sion. It sometimes happened that the groom lived in a 
distant city, making a long journey necessary. In this case, 
of course, the procession would disband at the city gates. 
A bridal party of this character was met by Xenophon’s 
troops in the road from Babylon when they came upon a 
certain Orontas who had married the king’s daughter. 

Arrival at Arrived at the door of her new home, the 
the groom’s bride found it specially decorated in her hon- 
house. our, and the couple were showered with con- 
fetti (xkarayvopara) by the groom’s mother. After eating a 
quince at the threshold, the bride was led into the bridal 
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chamber (6dAapos), while outside the door the friends sang 
more wedding-hymns (éraAdpua, epithalamia) and devised 
jokes, both practical and verbal, at the expense of the door- 


Fig. 96.—The bridal party arriving at the groom’s house. 


keeper. On the next day, or soon after, the couple “re- 
ceived” their family and friends, before whom the bride 
stood unveiled for the first time. Presents 
were brought, which from this circumstance 
were called dépa dvaxadumrrypia, or Simply aévaxadAurrypia (from 
dvaxadvrro, unveil). Another sacrifice and another banquet 
ended the festivities, and the bride’s name was then entered 
on the roll of the phratry to which her husband belonged. 
Once settled in her new home, she possessed a liberty 
somewhat greater than that allowed to her as a girl (xépy, 
The wifein 7op0evos); still her interests and pleasures, if 
the new she belonged to the upper class, were bound 
home: by the walls of her house, which she might not 
leave without the special permission of her husband. Even 
then a slave must go with her. Custom excluded her from 
the banquets and symposia given by her husband in the 
house. His friends were at most only speaking acquaint- 
ances of hers, whom she seldom saw except in his presence. 
Only at the festivals could she appear in public as a matter 
of right. No wonder that her mental horizon was narrow, 


Presents. 
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and her body often injured by her sedentary life, so that 
she sometimes resorted to the tasteless practice of using cos- 
metics to correct the paleness caused from such conditions. 

Further, the wife enjoyed no legal status. Her hus- 
band, as her guardian («vpios), became her representative 


Legal dis- before the law, but only in a limited way was 
qualifications he responsible to the state for her well-being. 
of women. Divorce for the husband was much easier than 


for the wife. He might simply “ dismiss” her, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, provided he returned her dowry to her 
former guardian, who might also require him to furnish 
alimony or maintenance (o?ros), so long as she remained 
unmarried. In case of divorce the children remained with 
their father. The wife, on the other hand, found divorce 
from a cruel or unfaithful husband very difficult. She 
must submit in person a written complaint before the 
archon, and from this the mere physical power of her hus- 
band might prevent her. 

Still, in families where the sturdy morality of the old 
Attic period had not been affected by the degeneracy that 
The wifeas 8’ in during the Peloponnesian War, we are 
manager of not to assume that the life of a young wife 
the house- was always unhappy. In spite of the restric- 
at tions placed on her coming and going, she, 
with the help of her slaves, soon became adjusted to her 
new surroundings and absorbed in the duties of the home. 
These comprised, above all, the care of her husband, sick or 
well, and the nursing of sick slaves (Gepazeéa) ; the dispens- 
ing of household stores (raptefa), in which she was assisted 
by an elderly slave-woman chosen to be stewardess (rapia) ; 
general oversight over the household property; and the 
making of clothes in all its processes—spinning, weaving, 
sewing, and embroidering. An embroidery frame is pic- 
tured in Figs. 97 and 99; and a girl, with her spinning and 
basket for holding the yarn, is shown in Fig. 98; cf. Fig. 97. 
A capable wife was always entrusted with her husband’s 
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money, though generally he controlled the family purse. 
Finally, the nurture of her children in their infancy and 
early youth gave her a moral, if not a social, pre-eminence 


Fie. 97.—The occupations of women. 


in the home, and attached to her their love and respect 
and the sympathy of her husband. The slaves, too, were 
apt to become as much devoted to their mistress (Séc7rowa) 
as to their master (deordrns), and through her tact the do- 
mestic circle (of oixetor) felt a sense of 
unity which the more restless father, 
with his many duties abroad, could not 
give. It must have been in rare cases 
only that young men ran away from 
their fathers and mothers, like some of 
the soldiers who joined Cyrus’s army. 
On the contrary, the Greeks generally 
Fia. 98.—Girl spinning, had a strong feeling for home and kin- 
dred, and they were acutely sensitive to 
the disgrace arising from family quarrels. Twice in the 
Anabasis the term “ brothers ” (adeAgoc) is used as a syno- 
nym for the nearest and dearest tie existing among men, 
while “father” (zarjp) is used of any benefactor or patron. 


CHAPTER X 
FURNITURE AND UTENSILS OF THE HOUSE 


THE smallness of the rooms in an ordinary city house 
and the open-air life of the men deterred the inventive 


Limited faculty of ancient artisans from devising the 
variety of many kinds of household furniture which mod- 
furniture. ern life and a colder northern air demand for 


the comfort of indoor life. Elaborate cupboards, sideboards, 
wardrobes, fireplaces, and settles were not needed, and 
therefore were unknown. While, however, modern civili- 
zation has the advantage in the multiplicity of articles of 
furniture, it has never attained, except here and there in 
copies of ancient models, to the number, variety, and beauty 
we see in the articles which belong in the few classes of 
furnishings that were absolutely necessary. Taking, for 
example, the class of drinking vessels by itself, we come on 

gp esd scores of names for the articles in that class, 
Multitudi- ; - : . 
nous patterns #11 of which differed in slight ways now quite 
of furniture unknown. Long lists of confiscated chattels 
of a given (erirAa dypidrpara) found on official records at- 
fe test the inventiveness of the potter, the smith, 
and the cabinet-maker, and their eagerness to gain variety 
within the narrow circle which simple tastes marked out 
for them, 

The couch or bed (xAtvy) was perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all the household furniture, on account of the many 
ways in which it was used in the classical period. ~ In Ho- 
mer (where it is called cither A€yos or d€ura) we find it used 


only for sleeping. In later times it was employed not only 
127 
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for rest at night, but also at meals, or as a sofa whereon 
one might recline while reading or writing, or finally as a 
bier at the burial of the dead. The couch was 
made of four strips of wood fitting into each 
other and supported by four posts. The whole frame was 
strengthened by ropes; it was therefore not unlike an 


Beds. 


Fie. 99.—Bed, chair, footstools. 


old-fashioned “four-poster.” Sometimes the head, and 
even the foot, had an incline upward, and some couches 
had backs, thus shaping them much like a modern sofa. 
The more luxurious beds were inlaid with gold or ivory, or 
covered with ornamentations in silver or gold. In Armenia 
the soldiers under Xenophon found bedsteads with silver legs 
at the headquarters of a Persian commander. The plainness 
of an ordinary couch was commonly hidden by the abundant 
coverings, often of rich material. Sometimes a piece of 
tapestry, permanently attached to the frame, surrounded 
the four sides like an old-fashioned valance. The mattress, 

used in later times, was made of linen or wool- 
hie len cloth stuffed sometimes with the soft pods 

of certain plants, sometimes with tufts of wool; 
feathers were used in later times. Over the mattress were 
laid rugs or other soft coverings (rémyrtes, otpdépara). The 
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sleeper’s comfort was increased by cushions and_ pillows 
(zpookxepdAraa) stuffed with feathers or wool. At night he 
kept on his tunic or chiton (page 154), since a special night- 
dress came into use only in later times; and he covered 
himself with large robes or mantles (yAaivac), or, if the he 
nights were cold, with the skins of sheep or goats. eas 
(kidd, ovrvpar), which he wrapped round himself SOF 
like an army blanket. The 

poor used a mere pallet of , 

straw; this was all the sol- =a 

dier had when sleeping in 
barracks or in a permanent 
camp. Travellersand soldiers 
on the march 
lay on the 
bare ground 
wrapped in 
their cloaks or 
stromata (otpo- 
para) ;/the lat- 
ter were Car- 
ried in linen 
bags called stromatodesmot (otpwpardderpo). At a banquet 
improvised while on the march, at which Xenophon’s men 
entertained the Paphlagonian Korylas, the guests had noth- 
ing better to recline on than these pallets (ox(yzrodes). 

The bareness of the earth floor was relieved in richer 
houses by rugs (rdzides), usually imported from Asia Minor 
or from Carthage. Some of these were as ex- 
pensive, relatively, as the costliest “ Orientals ” 
imported to-day. In the Anabasis a rug worth ten minae 
(more than $180) was given as a present to the Thracian 
prince Seuthes. Rush mats (oppoi, yiabo.) were used by 
poorer people, even to sleep on. 

Among chairs the thronos (@pévos) was chief. It had de- 
scended from Homeric times, when we see it occupied by 

9 


Fie. 100.—Couch with cushions and valance. 


Rugs. 
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the king, or the master or mistress of a family, or tendered 
to guests to whom special honour was shown. In classical 
times it became more and more the seat of hon- 
our for judges, presiding officers, umpires at the 
national games, and other officials; in the temples it stood 
ready to be occupied by the god whose presence was be- 
lieved to be near. It is mentioned in the Anadasis as the 
symbol of kingly power. The ¢hronos had arms and a back 
and straight legs, and stood so high that a footstool, some- 
times permanently attached to it, was necessary. In daily 
life the diphros (di¢pos) was 
more useful. In shape it re- 
sembled not the thronos, but 
the thrénys (Opyvus) of the Ho- 
meric poems. This was a stool 
without either back or arms. 
It is often figured in vase pic- 
tures, where a cushion some- 
times appears on it. A special 
kind (called éxAadéas déppos) was something like our camp- 
stool, in that it could be folded. The legs of the diphros 
might be either straight (Fig. 99) or curved (Fig. 101). 
Even those which did not fold were frequently carried 
about to the public assemblies and elsewhere. An easy- 
chair (kAwpés) with a back is shown in Figs. 95 and 97. 

In the house, tables (rpdrefar), which ordinarily stood 
much lower than ours, were used only at meals, and never for 
such purposes as writing, for instance ; hence the 
word ¢rapeza is frequently the symbol of hospi- 
tality. In the market-place they were set in the booths of 
tradesmen, artisans, and especially money-changers or bank- 
ers. The surface, which was commonly oval or rectangular, 
rested on three or on four legs (rpéodes, rerpdarodes). It was 
with such tripods or three-legged tables set before them that 
Xenophon and his friends were entertained at dinner by 
Seuthes. The legs were curved or straight, with every va- 


Chairs. 


Fie. 101.—A diphros of bronze (vo- 
tive offering) found at Athens. 


Tables. 
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riety of tasteful ornament (Fig. 102; cf. Figs. 130 and 131, 
where their relatively small size is shown). 


Fie. 102.—Greek tables. 


In lieu of wardrobes the Greeks had chests, which, like 
all other objects in the house, afforded opportunity for orna- 
mentation and display. These chests, or trunks 


Chests. 


ing, records, money, and 
other valuables. They 
were secured by seals, by 
locks, or by ropes intri- 
cately knotted. Their im- 
portance in the household 
and the fact that they 
formed a staple of com- 
merce are seen from a 
passage in the Anabasis, 
where we read of beds and 
chests being frequently 


(xiBwrol, nBor), were needed for storing cloth- 


Fig. 103.—Chest and footstool. 


cast up from shipwrecks on the Thracian coast. ‘There 
were other wooden boxes or crates employed in shipping 


merchandise (évAwa revy7). 


Besides these larger chests, no 


household was complete without smaller caskets or cases 
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for ornaments and jewels (Figs. 22, 95, 136). A beautiful 
specimen of cabinet work is shown in Fig. 104, being a chest 
two metres long, and 
the oldest example of 
Greek woodenware in 
existence. 

With this seeming- 
ly meagre equipment— 
beds, chairs, tables, and 

chests— 
the house- 
hold furnishings in wood were complete. There were no 
large wall-mirrors or cheval-glasses. Hand-mirrors, made 
of polished bronze, silver, and even gold, and having richly 
ornamented backs and handles, were carefully kept in spe- 


Mirrors. 


Fre, 105.—Bronze mirror. Fra, 106.—Top of a mirror case of bronze. 


cial boxes (Aogeta, Fig. 106) to prevent scratching and tar- 
nishing. Glass mirrors were not known to the Greeks of 
the classical period, and no mirror of any kind is men- 
tioned in Homer. 
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It is in the multitude and variety of vessels (dyyeia) 
made of clay, metal, stone, and wicker that the inventive 
and artistic genius of the Greeks, as applied to 
the small details of daily life, is most strikingly 
shown. Vessels of bronze, silver, and gold were set up in 
the houses of the rich as ornaments or bric-ad-brac, or were 
dedicated in the temples as offerings in fulfilment of vows to 
the gods. For domestic needs those in clay, being cheaper, 
answered all purposes where to-day glass, wood, or tin is em- 
ployed. Xenophon mentions the self-restraint of his sol- 
diers in not laying hands on the numerous bronze utensils 
(xaAKépara) with which the houses of the Cardichi (the 
Kurds of Armenia) were furnished. But even clay uten- 
sils were painted with extraordinary care and beauty of de- 
sign, as the Greek vases in all large museums show. Such, 
we may be sure, were not committed to slaves for daily use, 
who had to eat and drink out of meaner vessels. At Priéne, 
in the recent excavations there, pottery was found marked 
“for the grooms,” or “for the cooks” (imoxdpo1,-wdyetpor). 

We may distinguish several main classes of such utensils: 

1. Vessels for stor- 
ing food, such as wine, 
Vessels olive-oil, 
used as honey, wa- 
receptacles. ter, figs, 
salt meat, grain, ete. 
These include the huge 
pithos (Gos), sometimes 
six feet high and three 
feet. in diameter, so ca- 
pacious that when Peri- suse 4 
eles compelled the coun- Fra. 107.—Casks found at Troy. 
try people to live in 
crowded Athens during the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War many camped in these pithoi (popularly called ¢iddxvar) 
for shelter. Everybody has heard of Diogenes and his “tub.” 


Vessels. 
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These casks, when used for oil or wine, were regularly sunk 
into the ground to most of their depth. Athenian houses 
were also provided with cisterns, round 
or square, which were dug in the ground 
and then plastered. In these also oil 
and wine could be stored. Xenophon 
tells us that even in the mountains, 
among the wild Cardiichi, wine was so 
plentiful that it had to be kept in this 
way (ev Adkkows Koviators).. Special bins 
(ovrdvat) for storing grain also belong in 
this class. 

The amphora (dpdopedts, originally 
dudipopevs), so called from its two han- 

Fre. 108—Amphora, les, was smaller than the pithos. This 
might have a foot or base, or else it 
ended in a point at the bottom ; in this case it lay horizon- 
tally, or was leaned against the wall. The normal amphora 
had a capacity of about 
ten gallons (page 244). 
Among the provident 
Mossynoeci large num- 
bers of amphoras were 
found by Xenophon’s 
troops containing pick- 
led dolphin. <A variety 
of the amphora, used 
especially for storing 
wine, was the stamnos 
(Fig. 109). 

The general term 
applied to jars used in 
storing liquids to be 
transported was kera- 
mia (kepdpia; Cf. Képapos, pottery, whence “ceramic”). In 
the Anabasis the people of Sinope and Heracleia hospitably 


Fie. 109.—Stamnos. 


. 
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send abundant wine to the Greeks in these keramia. There 
were other large jars called d7koi (Bixo.), in which Cyrus was 


in the habit of sending pres- 
ents of wine to his friends. 
The hydria (#dpia), origi- 
nally a water-jar, was in ex- 
tensive use for all purposes. 
It resembled the older kalpis 
(xéAmis) mentioned in Homer, 
and had one or more handles. 
Girls who carried water from 
some spring to the house bore 
these hydrias on their heads, 
supporting them by means of 
a pad (rvAn). The process is 
clearly seen in the vase pic- 


(COTTE I TTT ITI FTI) 


Fie. 110.—Hydria. 


ture given in Fig. 13; see also Fig. 11. Money was often 
buried in such vessels, which have preserved it faithfully 


Fie. 111. 
Lekythos, 


for modern excavators to find. 

The lekythos (AnxvOos) was indispensable to 
the Greek whenever a small pitcher or jug 
was required, and many beautiful specimens 
are extant (Figs. 111and136). With it full of 
oil he went to the gymnasium, the palaestra, 
or the bath. In the house it was as useful 
as the hydria. We hear sometimes of /ekythoi 
made of leather. From it the oil was often 
poured into a little round flask, whence it 
could be slowly ‘‘dropped” into the hand. 
These flasks varied greatly in shape. One 
familiar type, called the alabastos (4AdBaoros, 
the “alabaster” of the New Testament), is 
shown in Figs. 112 and 160. Another type, , 
the aryballos (apvBaddos), appears in a late, 


but beautiful, example in Fig. 159. Compare also Fig. 72, 
where it hangs on the wall of the palaestra, 
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2. Vessels in which liquids were mixed or food was 
boiled. The mixing bowl was the krdter (xparyjp, in Homer 
Cooking ves- puTyp), broad and deep. It had, 
sels and mix- as a rule, two handles, since it 
ing bowls. was heavy, and must frequently 
be carried from one room to another. Its 
base was broad and firm, and it was often set 
in a kind of huge saucer or stand (izoxpary- 
pwov), Which caught whatever overflowed from 
the krater in the process of filling and mix- 
ing. Here we may notice the strainer or col- 
ander (760s) through which the wine had to 
be filtered, since modern methods of clari- 
fying were unknown to the Greeks. The 
strainer was a bronze or silver utensil, shaped 
somewhat like a cup, and perforated in beau- 
tiful patterns, like that shown in Fig. 113. ce 
The krater was filled only for immediate 
needs, when the wine was drawn into it from a keramion, 
and from the krater in turn dipped into the cups. The 
Armenians, however, seem to have stored 
their beer in it. Xenophon mentions 
also their outlandish custom of stoop- 
ing over and 
drinking di- 


Fra. 118. ‘ a 
Wine strainer, rectly from it { para 


“like an ox.” 

The most important vessel 

in the kitchen was the chytra 

(xUtpa), a kettle or pot having 

a variety of shapes, with either 

one or two handles, and com- 
monly set on a tripod (Fig. 129). 

Another kitchen utensil was the 

lebes (A€Bys), also kettle-like in shape, made usually of 
bronze, and either resting on three legs or set on a tripod. 
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Fie 114.—Kriter. 
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3. Vessels for drawing liquids. Chief among these is 
the wine pitcher (oivoxé), which had a single handle (Fig. 
115). With this pitcher 
the wine could be dipped 
from the krater into the 
cups. Another pitcher (the zpéxous), 
was that from which water was poured 
over the hands of the guests after the 
dinner, and just before the symposium 
began. The kyathos (xvafos) had a 
bowl shaped like the modern cup. It 
was, however, not used for drinking 
so much as for drawing, since the han- 
dle rose high above the brim, giving 
the effect of a ladle. Fig. 115.--Wine pitcher. 

4, Vessels for drinking (zorypua, 
exrépara). The phialé (diddy), which belongs to this class, 
was a shallow, saucer-like dish without handles 
or base. Silver cups of this kind were highly 
esteemed as presents and prizes. This and the 
cylix (xtdué, Fig. 116) were the cups in commonest use at 
symposia. The cylix had a rather shallow bowl, like the 
phialé, but differed from it in having two handles and a base. 
Another cup-like bowl, seen oftenest in the country, was the 
skyphos (oxtvos), with 
two small handles close 
to the rim. Similar to 
this was the kotylos or 
kotylé (Figs. 117 and 
218). There were also 
goblets of various shapes, 
among which the kan- 
tharos (xav@apos) and the 
karchesion (kapxjovov) are perhaps the most commonly men- 
tioned. The kantharos appears in Fig. 145, where it is car- 
ried by Dionysus and by the Spirit of Comedy preceding 


Vessels for 
drawing. 


Drinking- 
cups. 


Fie. 116.—Cylix with tall base. 
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him. The drinking-horn (xépas), which had descended from 
the earliest days of primitive man, survived in shape, at 
least. Such was the rhyton (pv- 
vov), made of earthenware or met- 
al. Some drinking-horns had a 
small hole in the bottom, which, 
when not closed up by the thumb, 
allowed the wine to pass in a 
steady stream into the mouth. 
Actual horns were still used by 
the Thracians in Xenophon’s 
time. The Armenians knew the practice of drinking 
through straws. The kdthon (xiv) was a bottle or flask 
with narrow mouth, 
frequently carried 
by soldiers, sailors, 
and travellers gener- 
ally, and answered 
to the modern can- 
teen. Another bot- 
tle-like vessel was the lagynos (Adyvvos), which was often 
encased in wickerwork, as in Italy to-day. 

5. Vessels for washing and bathing. The chernibeion 
(xepviBetov) was the basin 
in commonest 
use for wash- 
ing the hands. 
It was employed not only 
for the chernips (page 267), 
the ceremonial handwash- 
ing preliminary to a sacri- 
fice or other religious func- 
tion (xe/p and the stem -, 
wash), but also in domes- 
tic life. Then there were 
larger bowls (Aovrjpes, Xov- Fig, 119,—Bathing bowl (Aourip). 


Fie. 117.—Kotylos. 


Fig. 118.—Drinking-horns. 


Bathing 
utensils. 
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tmp) for bathing when the whole body was not to be im- 
mersed ; and regular tubs or troughs (w¥edov) large enough 
for the whole body. These answered to the royal bath-tubs 
(dodpuvOor or dpotra) of earlier times, which are mentioned 
in Homer. In the public baths, of course, there were much 
larger troughs or tanks, made of slabs of stone or marble, 
and capable of holding many persons (page 174). They 
were deep enough for diving, whence their name kolym- 
béthrai (KorAvpBnOpar, from KodvpBa, dive). 


Fie. 120.—Bronze lamp shaped like a boat. 


6. Vessels used for illumination. In Homer, the only 
device known to light a room, besides the fire on the 
hearth, was the torch (Acprrjp). Those used 
in lighting one’s way from room to room were 
called daides (daides). They were sometimes placed in earth- 
enware holders, making thus a stationary lamp. The dis- 
covery that olive-oil—as yet unknown in Homer—could 
be used for lighting made 
a most important advance 
in the history of illumina- 
tion, and led further to 
the manufacture of bronze 
and terra-cotta lamps (Av- 
xvo.) in great variety. 
These were often boat- 
shaped, with two openings. Fre. 121.—Lamps of terra-cotta. 
The one, usually in the 
middle, was used in filling the lamp; the other, at one end, 
was for the wick (@pvaAXis), which was made of flax. Some 


Lamps. 
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larger lamps had two and three openings for wicks. Fre- 
quently they were supported on high stands, so that the 
light might be thrown farther. Niches for lamps were some- 
times built in the wall of a house, six or seven feet from 
the ground (page 34). In later times lamps with numer- 
ous wicks came into use, but on the whole the lighting of 
a house in the classical period was imperfect and unsatis- 
factory, and the smell of the wick, unprotected from sudden 
drafts of air, must have been nauseating. This was doubt- 
less counteracted to some extent by the burning of incense 


Fig. 122.—Brazier. Tie. 123.—Brazier of terra-cotta. 


(Ovpiana) in braziers or censers (@vparypia), the beauty of 
which, to judge from existing specimens, must have added 
much to the adornment of the home (Figs. 122 and 123). 
Since street-lighting is a comparatively modern inyen- 
tion, torches were needed by all who went abroad at night. 
The rigorous discipline of the early Spartans 
required them to dispense even with a torch. 
An Athenian, however, on a moonless night sent his slave 
to buy a small torch, which the slave then carried in front 
of his master. Torches were made of pine-knots, or dry 
sticks fastened together and smeared with pitch. In Athens 
they were somewhat expensive, and seem to have been less 
commonly used than among the Romans. Aristophanes 
represents the moon as saying that she saves the Athe- 
nians no less than a drachma a month (eighteen cents) by 


Torches. 
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her light. ‘Torches were, however, necessary at weddings 
(page 123) and funerals (page 295). 

Torches were inconvenient when carried in the hand, 
on account of the hot pitch which dropped on the fingers. 
It was this, one of the comic poets tells us, that led to the 
invention of lanterns (Avyvodxo.). These were cases made 
of transparent horn or bladders, into which a house lamp 
could be put. Sometimes a mere basket or small pot was 
used instead, like the pitchers of 
Gideon’s men, with “lamps within 
the pitchers” (Judges vii, 16). 

%. Vessels used as dishes. Dish- 
es and platters, in which solid foods 
could be kept and served, were of 
many kinds and shapes, 
according to the nature 
of the food they were designed to 
hold. Some names of them are | ters Me 
tryblia (rpiBrua), deep dishes, and Se ee 
diskot or pinakes (dicxo, zivakes), 
flat plates or platters. Here we may notice also toilet- 
boxes (véides) for holding ointments, rouge, pins, and the 
like. Many fine specimens have been 
preserved (cf. Figs. 124 and 125). 

8. Basket-ware. This embraces a 
large number of utensils in wicker- 
work, used for holding bread, cake, 
flowers, wool, and women’s 
handiwork generally. The 
kalathos (xadafos), not unlike a modern shea 
waste-basket in shape and height, was 
intended especially for wool (Figs. 97,98). The anown (xa- 
vodv) was a shallow sacrificial basket, in which were carried 
the knife, the barleycorns, and the wreath of flowers for 
the victim’s head. The spyris (orvpis, in familiar language 
orvpidiov) was a round market-basket. 


Dishes. 


Baskets. , 
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Wine was frequently carried in goatskins (déocxoé, from 
aif, goat). Indeed, no picture of an ancient street scene 
would be complete without the hucksters carrying skins 
(translated “bottles” in the New Testament, 
e. g., S. Matt. ix, 17) containing wine, water, 
oil, milk, and olives. The skin of the animal 
was sewn together tightly and covered with pitch, one 
foot being left open to serve as an outlet. The shape of 
the goatskin survived in many vessels of pottery. 

Grain and other dry edibles were transported in sacks 
(@vAaxor). Washerwomen carried their clothes to the river 
in bags (pdépouror). 


Goatskin 
bags. 


CHAPTER XI 
ARTICLES OF FOOD 


ANCIENT and modern life offer a striking contrast in 
the kind and quality of food known to each. As regards 
the Greeks, the fare was characterized in general by fru- 
gality and lack of variety, due, of course, to the limited 
territory from which food supplies could be drawn. In 
later times, when the victories of Alexander and the fur- 
ther conquests of the Romans had introduced to. Greece 
and Italy the products of strange lands, the nature of the 
food underwent a corresponding change. 

In Homer, bread and meat are the staples which suffice 
to satisfy the appetites of the warriors in the liad or the 
tstacels suitors in the Odyssey. The flesh of cattle, 
viandsand sheep, goats, and pigs was roasted whole on 
meals. spits hung over huge fires. Steaks, marrow 
sucked from the bones, and especially fat, were eagerly de- 
voured. Meat was never boiled, but always roasted or 
broiled. Fish was substituted for it only when the eater 
could get nothing else, though the poet mentions the prac- 
tice of fishing by hooks, harpoons, and nets. Barley-meal 
and wheat-flour were baked without leaven into large loaves 
or cakes (dprov). Wine (oivos, wé6v) was the only drink, and 
two kinds of it are mentioned—the Pramnian, used espe- 
cially in making a compound called kykeon (xvcedv), consist- 
ing of barley-meal, grated cheese, and sometimes honey ; the 
Ismarian, accounted the best, and brought from the sunny, 
fertile slopes on the coast of Thrace. It was from this 


region, probably, that the cultivation of the vine extended 
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into Attica and the rest of Greece. Milk (yada), derived 
from sheep and goats, was drunk only by such characters 
as Polyphémus. 

The meals in the Homeric age were the early morning 
breakfast, dpurrov; the dinner, dervov, when hot meat was 
eaten; and the evening meal, or supper, dépzor. 

In the period following Homer, the wealthy Ionians in- 
dulged in a greater luxury of viands. It was at this time 
that figs (cdce), quinces (wjAa KvdHva), pome- 
granates (pdac), and the olive (€Ada) came into 
use. The art of cookery developed in all 
wealthy communities; and not only in eastern Hellas, but 
also in Sicily and Lower Italy. In the last-named region, 
the people of Sybaris, who have become proverbial for their 
luxurious tastes, granted a patent for one year to the cook 
who invented a new dainty. In some places the indulgence 
of the appetite went so far that crude sumptuary laws were 
passed to check it. In Locris there was a legal prohibi- 
tion against the drinking of unmixed wine; for wine was 
regularly drunk with double its quantity of water. 

In the classical period we find Athens and Sparta pre- 
eminent for frugality. Food and drink (otra kat ord) 
Frugality of Were limited in variety and 
Athensand generally poor in quality. \NeeeeGhy /p, 
Sparta. Sparta’s ill-savoured black  \@veuumouws 
broth (weAas Conds) was notorious. While r= 
the Thessalians were noted, and even 
denounced, for their good tables and 
extravagant appetites; while the profit- 
able commerce of Corinth and the fer- 
tile fields of Sicily brought wealth to 
their inhabitants, which was spent in 
gratifying the senses; while all Boeo- 
tians were accounted stupid gluttons, 
Athens, on the contrary, maintained the golden mean of 
simpler tastes in this as in other matters. Even among 


Increase of 
luxury. 


Fig. 126.—Movable oven. 
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wealthy families an allowance of three drachmas a day 
(scarcely fifty cents) was deemed extravagant beyond all 
conception for the maintenance of three children and two 
servants. A poor man was satisfied with the simple barley- 
cake (ua¢a) or porridge (érvos) of flour or meal, a dish which 
had descended from remote times. A few dried figs or a 
leaf of lettuce or thyme growing wild on the hills would 
suffice him for many hours. 

Meat (xpeas) was eaten on special occasions, at a ban- 
quet or public festival, when it was offered to the gods. 
Hence, meat is often called hiereta (iepeia), with 
reference to its having first been consecrated 
(iepa). Sheep, pigs, and goats were perhaps the common- 
est offerings, and therefore most often eaten at domestic 
sacrifices. A whole lamb could be bought for eight drach- 
mas, or less than one dollar and a half; but that sum was 
beyond the means of many in 
those days of cheap labour, low 


. —_ 
wages, and scarcity of money [jw 
(cf. page 248). Beef, as a rule, Hi] 
was obtained by the poor only  ‘$ 


at the greater public sacrifices 
(éxatépBa, éotidcas, page 62). 
The army in the field, of course, 
ate what rations (ova) it could 
get; and not infrequently sol- 
diers serving in foreign coun- Fe LTTE nedirotta Powtak. 
tries the products of which were ing boiled meat out of the pot. 
more abundant than those of 
Greece fared better than they would have done at home. 
Thus, the people of Heracleia, on the Euxine, provided the 
retreating Greeks with 3,000 medimnoi (see page 244) of 
grain, 2,000 casks of wine, 20 oxen, and 100 sheep. To 
have nothing to eat but meat was regarded as extraordi- 
nary, if not almost as a hardship. Among the hospitable 
Armenians the Greeks retreating with Xenophon were 
10 
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feasted with lamb, pork, veal, kid, and poultry, with abun- 
dance of wheat and barley bread. In the camp oxen were 
roasted whole. A spit large enough to hold an ox over 
the fire is mentioned in the Anabasis (Bourdpos éBedickos). 
Meat was also boiled at this later period. At a dinner the 
meat was brought in already carved in proper portions 
(kpéa veveunpwéva), and the guests ate it with their fingers. 
Hot sausages (édavres) were highly esteemed, and vend- 
ers of them (éAAavro7réAar) did a profitable business in the 
streets. But the choicest of all food, in the 
estimation of an Athenian, was fish, both fresh- 
water and salt, eaten either fresh or salted 
down (rapixn). In fact, the word opson (éWov), which prop- 
erly signified any relish eaten with bread, and sometimes 
anything at all that was edible, came to be applied to fish 
as the food of foods. Xenophon mentions with pride the 


Fish and 
- game, 


Fre, 128.—Preparing a fish. 


fact that in the little stream flowing through his estate in 
Elis there were fish in plenty. But fish from the sea was 
more in evidence on the Greek table than fresh-water 
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fish. We hear especially of herrings, sardines, anchovies, 
and tunny; fishermen, not sailors, were the “old salts” 
(dAcc’s) of the Greeks. Their boats (wAocta déAvevtiKd) were 
equipped for sailing in deep water. Eels were the favour- 
ite dainty from the inland lakes, especially Lake Copais in 
Boeotia. Mussels, turtles, and oysters were also eaten; but 
the oyster of the Mediterranean would have seemed small 
and poor to an American. Game was plentiful and often 
eaten; there were hare (Aay#s), wild boars (ves), venison 
(xpéa éAdfea), wild ducks (v#rra), and geese (yAves) ; par- 
tridges (wépdices) ; pigeons (zepurrepa/) ; also quail, thrushes, 
and blackbirds. Bears (dpxrov) and chamois (dopxddes) were 
hunted and doubtless occasionally eaten. 

Many vegetables which are to-day practically essential to 
life were unknown or undeveloped. It was a world where 
there were no potatoes, no 
green corn, no tomatoes, 
no squash, no melons, though pump- 
kins from India were known, if not 
commonly eaten. A few kinds of green 
vegetables (Adxava), such as spinach, 
lettuce, and cabbage, were sold in the 
market by women (AayavorAwdes) ; also 
peas and beans (grouped together un- 
der the term éo7pia), eaten either raw 
or cooked with oil and vinegar or with 
honey; radishes, onions (xpéppva), gar- 
lic (oxépoda), leeks, and other roots, in- 
cluding perhaps turnips (yoyyvA‘ées). 
Pease porridge (érvos, Aéxifos) was a reg- 
ular part of the Greek diet. It could 


Vegetables. 


- Fie. 129.—Movable oven 
be bought from hucksters in the street. with pot (xdrpa). 


The chief products of At- 

tica, in addition to those just mentioned, which 
were grown in small gardens, were figs (ot«a) and olives 
(Ada). There were some vineyards also, the grapes from 
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which, when not used for making wine, were dried into 
raisins (dorapides). Figs, too, were eaten dried; fresh fruit, 
in general, was not so highly esteemed as it is to-day, be- 
cause the more wholesome varieties of apples and pears 
were as yet undeveloped. How far the art of grafting was 
practised in the fifth century is unknown; but Xenophon 
possessed an orchard of cultivated trees (jpépov dévdpov) 
which produced all kinds of edible fruits. Apples, pears, 
and pomegranates good enough to eat were known in the 
time of the Odyssey. Plums, peaches, apricots, and cher- 
ries were not introduced until later, some of them in 
Roman times. Oranges were entirely unknown. While 
figs were a staple product of Attica, dates (ai BadAavo tév 
gowikwv) were imported from Asia Minor. Xenophon re- 
cords that the dates eaten by Greeks were small, and in 
their native country were thought fit only for the slaves. 

Nuts (xdpva), eaten raw, were highly esteemed as dessert 
(tpaynpara) just before the symposium, since they provoked 
thirst.. They often came from the interior of 
Asia Minor, especially the region just south of 
the Kuxine. The commonest were walnuts and slmonds. 
Chestnuts were little known in the fifth century ; Xenophon 
thinks it necessary to describe them as haying no inside 
division, like the walnut, and he has no special name for 
them. They grew in Paphlagonia, where the natives ate 
them boiled. Almonds (duvydadar) were highly relished. 
An oil or salve of bitter almonds (xpia duvyddédwvov) is men= 
tioned as a useful substitute for olive-oil. 

Grain (otros) was known in a considerable variety of 
forms. We hear of wheat (zvpo/), barley («p:6a/), millet 
(medivy, Kéyxpos), and spelt (Cea/). But oats and 
rye were lacking ; the former was considered a 
mere weed, since it did not grow well in the 
warm climate of Greece. The Athenians prided themselves 
on their bread, and fancy baking, the business of the artokopot 
(4proxoro), flourished even in frugal Athens. These men 
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made elaborate cooking at home unnecessary. They baked 
and sold many kinds of bread and rolls from wheat and bar- 
ley, sometimes sprinkling them with poppy seeds, as in Ger- 
many to-day, or with the seeds of flax or sesame, which an- 
swered to caraway-seed. Sesame came from Asia Minor; the 
Ten Thousand found it growing, for example, in Cilicia and 
Bithynia. In Ath- 
ens, too, lentils were 
sometimes mixed 
with the dough, 
making a peculiar 
kind of roll called 
gouros (yotpos). 
Leaven or yeast 
was sometimes. em- 
ployed ; Xenophon 
mentions raised 
bread (dprot Cupirar) 
as forming part of |. 
the feast provided Bue dan eiiclaet. 
by Seuthes. The 
bread in the market was regularly inspected by the market 
commissioners (dyopavdpuor), who saw to it that the loaves 
conformed to a standard of weight fixed by 

Lees and = them. A very large loaf, measuring three choe- 

nixes (page 244) was appropriated by a greedy 
Arcadian at Seuthes’s feast. The only sweets that were 
known consisted of different kinds of cakes (réupara, 70- 
wava) made with honey. Candy and puddings in the Eng- 
lish and American sense were not yet devised. Eggs, how- 
ever, soon came into use in cooking, and sauces of many 
kinds, chiefly for meat, fish, and game, were elaborated. 
(These were called xatayvopara; also pdvcpara, since dvs 
may be used of anything that is pleasant to the taste, and 
#Sovy is the regular word for “ flavour.”) 

Seasoning was done by salt, mustard, garlic, onions, and 
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a few herbs (épdépara), like pennyroyal, marjoram, and sil- 
phium. Of these, silphium was the favourite, and the peo- 
ple of Cyréne, on the north coast of Africa, ac- 
quired wealth through its export in enormous 
quantities. But there was no pepper; there were no other 
spices, extracts, sugar, or butter. For sugar, honey was 
used; bees were kept in hives, but wild honey from the 
woods and mountains, especially Hymettus, was still gath- 
ered as it had been in more primitive times. Olive-oil was 
the regular substitute for butter, which did not find favour 
among the Greeks until very late times. In the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. it was known only as a Scythian prod- 
uct. Cheese (rupés) was a favourite article of 
food, in large measure taking the place of butter at meals. 
In cooking, oil was used for fish, flesh, and greens alike. 

Lard or fat seems not to have been used for 

this purpose. In the Homeric age pieces of fat 
(oréap) were eaten like any other part of the animal, and 
the blubber of dolphins was preserved for kitchen needs 
in Thrace. In Armenia a salve made from lard served in 
place of olive-oil. 

Wine (otvos) always remained the chief drink, in classi- 
cal asin Homeric times. These were the days before tea, 
coffee, cocoa, cordials, spirituous liquors, and 
mineral waters were known or heard of. Milk 
(yaa) was not often drunk except in the country. It was 
taken from sheep and goats, seldom, if ever, from cows. 
But though wine was virtually the only drink, the Greeks 
on the whole were temperate; the Thessalians were the 
most conspicuous offenders in overindulgence. Among all 
Greeks, however, a mere water-drinker was a rare exception, 
and Demosthenes was scornfully ridiculed for his total ab- 
stinence. The water-drinking of Persians and Iberians was 
a subject of remark. 

Of wine there were many sorts. Those most highly 
prized came from Chios, Lesbos, Thasos, and Secyon. It 
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was put up for export in large goatskins (doxol, page 142) 
or earthenware jars (xepdyua, page 134), and sometimes pitch, 
sea-water, lime, or herbs were put in to pre- 
serve or heighten its flavour. This use of pitch 
survives in modern Greece. A wine made of dates is men- 
tioned in the Anabasis. 

Wine was scarcely ever drunk pure (dkparos); it was 
mixed with water, which in most cases predominated. 
Half and half (icov iow) was the maximum of 
wine ever allowed, and this mixture was not 
so common as that of three parts of water to two of wine. 
The practical reason for this lay in the greater sweetness — 
and more fiery character of Greek wine, as compared with 
most wines drunk to-day. Even milder dilutions, such as 
three to one or five to two, were common. This accounts 
for the prominence of the mixing bowl (xparyp) on-all occa- 
sions where drinking was in progress. If chilled wine was 
desired, it was put into coolers (Yuxrjpes) with snow or ice. 
As we saw on page 136, it was cleared with a strainer 
before drinking. 

The first meal of the day, taken immediately on rising, 
at dawn, was as simple as the modern European ‘“ rolls and 
coffee.” Breakfast consisted of a barley-cake 
(wala) or roll dipped in a little pure wine, or 
akratos; hence this meal (the dpurrov zpwvdv) 
was also called the akratisma (axpdtwpa). <A little before 
noon, when the morning’s work in the agora or the courts 
was over, the Athenian took his luncheon, or ariston (dpi 
orov); it was usually of a simple character, with perhaps 
some salt fish, or sausages; or ham. The time of day at 
which this meal was taken is made clear from many pas- 
sages in the Anabasis, where the context shows that the 
troops had been up and busy about their duties some time 
before they partook of the ariston—for them, at least, a 
combination of breakfast and luncheon. About sunset 
came the chief and most elaborate meal, the dinner, or 
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deipnon (detrvov). The man of the house, if he had no 
guests, ate with his wife, who, with the children, sat beside 
the couch on which he reclined (Fig. 131). As to the hour 
of meals, we observe among the Athenians the same tend- 


Fie. 131.—A family meal. 


-ency to set the dinner later and later in the day that is 
noticeable in civilized countries to-day, thus crowding out 
the old-fashioned “supper.” So in Athenian town life the 
supper (déprov) disappeared with the custom of lunching at 
noon and dining at night; but the phrase “supper time ” 
or “tea time” (dt dopryordv) survived to denote the early 
evening. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CLOTHING 


THE nature and the fashion of clothes which people 
wear are mostly determined by the climate in which they 
live and the degree of civilization which they have reached. 
Fashion and the love of ornament also play their part, but 
fashion in ancient times, though its influence was distinctly 
and consciously felt by the Greeks, never prescribed such 
varieties of costume and rapid changes of style 
and cut as it does to-day. As to climate, the 
Athenians enjoyed nearly one hundred and 
eighty days of entire sunshine and about one hundred and 
fifty days more of partly sunny weather. The business of 
living was comparatively simple, and even the poorest had 
little difficulty in procuring clothing enough to satisfy an- 
cient notions of comfort and decency, however these might 
be lacking according to modern ideas. On the other hand, 
the climate was bracing enough to require more than the 
scanty clothing of the tropics. Journeys into the moun- 
tains brought the hunter, the shepherd, the wood-cutter, 
or the military patrol into a sharper air, and in midwinter, 
when the north wind blew on the city from the snow- 
covered heights of Mount Parnes, the Athenian felt that 
Boreas was shooting darts at him (cf. page 2). 


The Athenian 
climate. 


Greck Throughout Greece the general principles 
fashions of dress were the same; only the amount of 
uniform. covering varied with the altitude and the lati- 


tude. In this, as in other things, the Athenian was guided 


by a sure and simple taste which demanded moderation 
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(nerpia eos). The contrast between the Greek clothing 
and the elegant finery of the Persians strongly impressed 
Xenophon. ‘To the freebooter from Greece, therefore, gar- 
ments were often acceptable prizes taken in war, and were 
sometimes given as presents. The art of this period is 
matchless in its treatment of the details of dress, and we 
may be sure that it not only reproduced with some fidelity 
the dress actually worn, but also exercised considerable in- 
fluence on popular taste. 

Dress is denoted by the words éofys, iuarua, and orodn. 
But in the Anabasis orody is the vaguer term applied to 
the garments of the natives, not the Greeks. 

The garment worn almost universally was the tunic or 
chiton (xerév), which belonged to the class of clothing that 
was “put on,” or “got into” (évdvmara, from 
évdvw), like the soldier’s cuirass, or the modern 
shirt. For it we also have the word yetwvickos. 
To make it, in the case of the man’s chiton, was a simple 
matter. A piece of the material to be used was made on 
the loom, or afterward cut, in the desired length (a 4, Fig. 
132). It was then folded so that ¢ d met a 6, making one 
side closed (ef), the other open (ac-b d). The top (a c-e) 
rested on the shoulders of the wearer, who kept it in place 
by fastenings—pins, clasps, 


The man’s 
chiton. 


4 f eae $e oy buttons—or by means of 
permanent sewing. In the 
latter case, of course, a space 
(g h) had to be left open for 

: f le ! theneck. The arms project- 


Fia. 132.—Pattern of the man’s chiton, ed just below ae and e; on 

the closed side (e) a slit was 
cut for this purpose. The fact that one side was open 
(ac-bd) was disguised by the belt (£6vn), which gathered 
the chiton snugly to the body at the waist. The length 
could be varied to suit the taste and the need of the wearer 
by simply pulling up the skirt of the chiton and letting 
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the superfluous portion hang in a fold outside the girdle, 
giving the effect of a blouse (Fig. 133). This was always 
done by travellers or soldiers, and the term “ well-girded ” 
(<’fwvor) was used of troops especially adapted to active, alert 


Fie. 133.—Man’s chiton. Fie. 134.—Woman’s chiton, with apoptygma, 


movements, whether they were light-armed or heayy-armed. 
The term survives to-day in the Greek army. The soldier’s 
dagger was attached to the girdle or to a shoulder-strap. 
In Homeric times the material was linen. When the 
wearer was not engaged in hunting or fighting, the chiton 
: was long, reaching to the ground. Even late 
Material and . . . 
lougth: in the fifth and fourth centuries, at the reli- 
gious feasts, in which ancient customs and 
modes of dress survive the longest, the chiton was linen, and 
extended to the feet (xirdv rodnpns, Fig. 65). On the other 
hand, as early as Homer the short chiton was worn by hunt- 
ers, farmers, and artisans; also by the warrior. So,in the 
busy fifth century, when the majority of people found it im- 
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possible to retain the long clothes of the aristocratic Ionians, 
they introduced the shorter Doric chiton as the regular 
mode. The material, too, was more often wool than linen, 
because little, if any, flax grew in Greece, whereas sheep 
were raised on every hillside. Xenophon, however, leads us 
to believe that even this woollen chiton, being short and 
open, was a poor protection against the cold of the north. He 
describes the Thracian chiton as encircling the thighs, by 
which he must mean a kind of shirt and trousers combined. 
The poor man’s tunic was of rough wool ; the rich had tunics 
of fine wool raised in Attica, Megara, and especially Milé- 
tus, the wen of which were the 

aa eet “merinos ” of antiquity. 


a kl" 

Lote | 

cht d bd f 
ae 1385.—Pattern of the woman’s chiton with fold. 

Sleeves were rarely added to a man’s chiton. The over- 
hang at the shoulders (ac, e), which naturally resulted when 
the arms hung at the side, formed a kind of 
sleeve extending about half-way to the elbow. 
The wearing of chitons with long sleeves (xurves yeyp- 
dwrot) which reached to the wrists was confined to Persians, 
to the rather effeminate Greeks of lower Italy, and to the 
actor’s costume. The chiton was the sole garment required 
and worn in the house. One who was attired in it, without 
any other covering, was said to be “in undress,” 
or “negligée ” (yupvos). 

The chiton worn by women, though its gen- 


eral nature was the same, differed in some details from 
the man’s chiton. A piece of cloth (acd, Fig. 135) 


Sleeves. 
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was folded at &/7, so that ka-lc measured the distance 
from neck to waist, or a little less, and 0 (also 7d) was 


Fria. 136.—Woman arranging her chiton with girdle. 


the length of the whole garment from the shoulder to the 
feet. The cloth was then folded, as in the man’s chiton, 
at e fyso that 4/-bd formed one side of the garment, ef the 
other. The upper part of the body (A/- 
ac, em) was in this manner covered by 
two layers of the material; the 
outer layer, which hung in a flap 
loosely, was called the apoptygma 
(drérrvypa). The two parts, 
ted front and back, were fast- 
ened together on the shoul- 
ders by pins or clasps. Sometimes the 
open side (4/-bd) was sewed up from the 
armpit to the lower hem of the chiton. 
Women wore sleeves more often than 
men, but chitons with half-sleeves were 
perhaps the rule. The girdle might con- 
fine the chiton only, or both chiton and Fic. 137. 
outer garment. In addition, bands (orpd- — Chiton with sleeves. 
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dua) answering to modern stays were sometimes worn under 
the breast. The sleeved chiton, without girdle, appears in 
Fig. 137. 

Over the chiton was thrown a piece of cloth, usually 
single, less often doubled, called himation (iparwv). The hi- 
mation—iparva is also the word for clothes in gen- 
eral—was the descendant of the Homeric chlaina 
(xAaiva, Fig. 11), a long woollen mantle, some- 
times smooth, sometimes with a thick nap. It hung down 
the back as far as the calf of the leg, being fastened to- 
gether at the shoulders with a brooch or clasp. Sometimes 
it was folded so as to give two thicknesses; it was then 
called a “double chlaina” or diplax (ydaiva diurdj, Sixdaé, or 
durdois). In classical times the himation was an oblong piece 
of woollen cloth, the length being to the width in the 
proportion of about 7 to 5. To be correctly adjusted— 
and fine gentlemen in Athens were very scrupulous about 


The 
himation. 


Fia, 138.—The himation : assassination of Hipparchus. 


its orderly arrangement (xoopiws dpruryveicbar)—the cloth 
must be as wide as the distance from the neck to the 
calf of the leg. In putting it on, one of the long sides 
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was grasped by both hands and swung freely round at the 
left, so as to cover the left arm and shoulder; it was then 
brought round the back and under the right arm, the 
remaining portion being carried up to and over the left 
shoulder again, where it hung over the back and rested. If 
it was not desired to keep the right arm free, the wearer 


Fie. 139.—Pins. Fie. 140.—Pin made in prehistoric times. 


brought the himation over, instead of under, the right arm, 
adjusting it over the left as described before (Fig. 138). 

In Sparta the himation was the ordinary garment worn 
by all persons over twelve years old; it could be folded 
double, like the Homeric diplax, whence it re- 
ceived the name of “double tribon” (rpiBov 
durdods), tribon being another term often em- 
ployed for an ordinary outer coat. The Spartans wore no 
chiton under it. This custom, which in Athens generally 
was not deemed quite respectable, was, however, imitated 
even there by persons who, through necessity or affectation, 
practised austerity or asceticism in clothing or food, espe- 
cially the later philosophers, such as the Cynics. The frugal- 
ity of Socrates led him to wear nothing but a poor himation, 
which he never changed, winter or summer. No wealthy 
gentleman, however, would ordinarily have thought of ap- 
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pearing outdoors éxirwv év ivaréy—that is, shirtless with his 
mantle on—any more than he would have appeared yup- 
yés, or Cloakless, in his tunic merely. Of course the hima- 
tion, having no fastening at the shoulder, had to be laid 
aside during any special exertion, as in dancing, or in 
chopping wood, or in assaulting a height. 

Young men, even of aristocratic and dignified families, 
often affected a careless and jaunty adjustment of the 
outer cloak, and the monuments show that 
there were many individual ways of putting it 
on, which varied in small details from the normal manner 
described above. This was particularly the case with the 
chlamys (xAapiés), the distinguishing garment of the ephébi 
(see page 90 and Fig. 50) on military duty and parade, 
and of the members of the Attic cavalry. This garment, 
which was a circular mantle or cape, hung over the back 
and left shoulder, generally reaching to the waist or some- 
times even lower. It was gathered round the neck and 
fastened either in front or on the shoulder by a clasp. The 
right arm was left free for driving or for holding the lance. 
To prevent the loose ends from flying wkwardly about in 
the wind and impeding the rider, the chlamys was weighted 
with bits of lead or clay (Fig. 261). The Thracians, on 
account of the greater severity of the winters in their 
country, wore long cloaks (€epa/) which extended to the 
riders’ feet. 

Women’s outer garments exhibited great variety and in- 
ventiveness in shape, draping, colour, and ornamentation. 
The himation But though the finer sorts had special names, 
aswornby such as chlanis (xAavis) and aystis (évoris), the 
\ Aad generic term was still himatia, as in the case of 
men (distinguished as iudria yuvoueta and ipdria dvdpeia). 
Sometimes they hung like a shawl, sometimes again they 
cloaked the whole body and even the head. Separate veils 
were not so commonly worn by Athenian women as they 
were in Homer’s time, when the kredemnon (xpiSeuvov) was 
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an essential article of the woman’s wardrobe. The women 
of the masses, at least, more often drew up their himation 
over the head, or even the fold or flap (dzé- 
erie mrvypo) of the chiton (page 157). Still the veil 
(kaAvrrpa, k¢Avuya) was not wholly discarded, 
and was always worn in public by young girls and brides. 
We have seen that the himation, 
even when draped so as to leave the 
right arm free, was still wholly un- 
adapted for strenuous work. In Fig. 
74 we see how the athlete has wrapped 
it round his waist in order not to be 
impeded in his exercise; and in Figs. 
64 and 96 it is clear that it had a 
tendency to fall from the shoulders 
when the wearer was intent on his 
work, even though he might be quiet- 


Working ly seated. Working men, 
men’s therefore, usually discard- 
dealer ed the himation altogeth- 


er, and wore a garment which was 
girded at the waist, like the chiton, but 
the upper part of which was wrapped, 
in the fashion of a himation, round the ae Pine a a 
back and chest, with the end passing eeaats 

under the right arm and fastened by 

a clasp on the left shoulder only. In this way the right 
arm and shoulder (dos) were left bare and unimpeded ; 
the garment was therefore called exdmis (ééwpis). It is, 
in fact, a chiton in all respects; were the chiton worn by 
Hephaestus in Fig. 145 joined together under, instead of 
over the right shoulder, it would be an exdmis. The rough 
mountaineers of central Greece wore skins of wild animals, 
with the hair side turned out; shepherds usually wore goat- 
skins. Leather jerkins (o7oAddes) were worn by slaves over 
the regular linen chiton, and sometimes even by soldiers, in 
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lieu of a metal cuirass. The Macrones, we learn from Xen- 
ophon, wore tunics of woven hair. Fishermen and sail- 
ors sometimes donned primitive garments made of plaited 
rushes; and the huge goatskin or sheepskin blanket called 
the sisyra (cwvpa) was not only used as a bed-covering at 
night, but also wrapped round the body in cold weather by 
the person lucky enough to possess one. ; 

Tn all cases we note the absence of trousers among the 
Greeks, although the peasants of Ionia wore a kind of 


Fig. 142.—Scythians clad in trousers, 


leathern greaves (kvypides) when at work in the fields. But 
the “many-coloured trousers” (oxiAar dvagupides, Fig. 142) 
of the Persians and the breeches (Spdxac) of the Gauls were 
by Greeks commonly held in derision. 

The colour of the chiton and the himation varied with 
the taste of the wearer; but white predominated in the case 
of the chiton. Dark colours, either natural or 
artificial, were worn by the labouring classes 
in town and country; black was the colour of mourning. 
Purple himatia, common enough among the rich and 
effeminate Aeolians, Ionians, and Lydians, and frequently 
seen in Athens in the days of the tyrants, were, in the 
democratic fifth century, reserved for festal occasions, 
though occasionally some person, bent on creating a sensa- 
tion, would impress the populace by appearing in purple, 
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like the orator Gorgias or the madcap Alcibiades. Greek 
soldiers in foreign pay, like Cyrus’s men, were apt to spend 
their money on the finery of the country where they served, 
and so, in the review held by Cyrus, we see the men march- 


Fie. 143.—Folding garments after the wash. 


ing by in red tunics. The Persian nobles, of course, wore 
tunics of which the material, colour, and ornamentation 
made them expensive. 

Among women the use of garments dyed in various 
colours was more common. We hear of red, yellow, blue, 
and green; also of shades like saffron (kpoxw- 
ros), frog-green, and apple-green (or yellow). 

F Women, too, varied the tone by borders 
(kpdo7eda) of a different hue, which were either woven on 
the original web or sewed on as a separate piece. Some- 
times the solid colour was relieved by horizontal or vertical 
stripes in another colour, the favourite combination being 
purple stripes on a white or yellow ground. On religious 
and festive occasions—as, e. g., at weddings—women ap- 
peared in clothes which had flowers, stars, and other similar 
patterns woven or embroidered on them. 


Ornamenta- 
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To cover the feet was not regarded as such a necessity 
as it is in civilized countries to-day. Not only in the case 
of the poor labourer and . 
the ascetic philosopher, 
not only in Sparta, where we little ex- 
pect the amenities of living, but even 
among the fastidious Ionians, it was 
no crime to be seen in the street 
without shoes (trodypara). The guest 
invited to a banquet and symposium 
always took off his sandals before tak- 
ing his place on the couch. Out of 
the sandals (réd.Aa, odavea- Bia 742 “the sandal. 
da, Fig. 144), which were 
merely flat soles of wood or leather fastened by thongs at 
the instep and big toe, was developed the shoe with uppers; 
and this, in turn, was combined with a covering for the 
ankle, suggested, perhaps, by the greaves of the warrior, 
making a boot. The material was commonly 
leather, the preparation and colouring of which 
were well understood; but often a rough felt was employed 
instead. In cases of hardship, as when the soldiers’ shoes 
gave out on the march, rough shoes or brogues were impro- 
vised of rawhide; these were made of a single piece of 
leather tied round the foot and ankle, and were called kar- 
batinat (xapBarwa). Some sandals had a bit of leather in 
front or on the sides, covering a portion of the foot, some- 
what like a slipper. These appear to have been called 
krepides (xpyrides). This soon led to the genuine shoe 
(kotra, irodjpara), laced or buttoned, reaching to the ankle. 
Different kinds were named from the “ country of origin.” 
Colophon, in Asia Minor, manufactured a favourite kind 
called Colophonia (Kodofdévia); and Sparta produced the 
Lakonikai (Aaxwvixat), worn by men. Women wore also 
the “ Persian” (IIepouxa’) and the “Secyonian ” (Sexvevia) 
shoe, the distinguishing peculiarities of which it is no 
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longer possible for us to determine. Prominent men some- 
times set a fashion in shoes, which accordingly took their 
names from them, so that we hear of shoes bearing the 
name of Alcibiades or Iphicrates, corresponding to the 
modern “ Bluchers” named from the celebrated Prussian 
general. The boot (évdpouis or xdOopvos) was useful in the 
field, in hunting, or in agriculture, since the covering 
reached to the calf of the leg. The kothornos (xéOopvos), 
like peasants’ shoes in Europe to-day, could fit either foot, 
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Fie. 145.—Dionysus wearing the kothornos. 


Hence the nickname Kothornos was applied to Theramenes, 
on account of his wavering political convictions. (Since 
all these were attached with straps, indvres, the general 
term for foot-wear was trodjpara; “ unloose,” tiroAverGat, is 
used of taking off one’s shoe.) 

The use of head-coverings, both among men 
and women, was also much more restricted than 
with us to-day. Most Greeks had thick hair. 
Premature baldness seems to have been rather uncommon ; 
at any rate, it was a subject for remark on the part of an- 
cient wits. The people of Myconos, one of the Cyclades, 
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were all said to be bald, though how the notion arose it is 
hard to see. Certain trades, however, like blacksmithing, 
demanded a hat of some sort, as did also lengthy journeys 
in the summer sun. Felt (ztdos) or the skin of some ani- 
mal, especially the dog, was early used in making caps, 
whence they were called simply “felt” or “ dog-skin ” 
(xidos, xv). The “felt” (xidos), which had no rim, was 


Fig. 146.—‘‘ Dressing’? garments with oil. 


worn by sailors, artisans, and sometimes invalids, like the 
obsolete nightcap. Hephaestus wears it in the vase picture 
reproduced in Fig. 145; see also Fig. 198. 

Fox-skins, also, were utilized in the making of caps 
(dAwrexat), Such as the Thracians wore, which covered both 
head and ears (cf. Fig. 142). Occasionally dried rushes 
were plaited together to form what would correspond to 
our straw hats. The hat most characteristic of the tray- 
eller, the hunter, the envoy, the herald, and the messen- 
ger (including the god Hermes), was the petasos (xéracos, 
Fig. 50). This was also worn by the cavalry, being in fact 
almost inseparable from the chlamys, the regular riding 
and travelling cape (page 160). The older form of the 
petasos—it varied naturally with time and place—showed 
a sharp point or peak, with a rim turned up in front and 
back. he later forms had a round crown, either high or 
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low, with rims both broad and narrow. The rim was fre- 
quently wider in front and back than at the sides, and 
when turned up gave the effect of a sombrero. The sides, 
too, might be turned down and held close to the ears by 
means of the strap with which the hat was provided. The 
strap was firmly tied under the chin, so that when the heat 
or the weight of the covering became too great, the hat 
could be thrown back and hung between the shoulders 
without coming off. 

“Women wore no hats or bonnets in the ordinary sense, 
though coverings for the head were numerous, and a kind 
of petasos was put on in travelling. The himation and the 
flap of the tunic, as we saw, could be pulled up so as to 
cover both head and face. Kerchiefs were a favourite coy- 
ering, often arranged like a modern lady’s lace cap. 

The comparative simplicity and tasteful beauty which 
mark the dress and the whole bearing of the Athenian of 
the fifth century are to be found also in the 
ornaments (oxevy) which he wore. Among 
; savages decoration is more important than 
dress. This is illustrated by the practice of tattooing, 
which Xenophon notices among the Mossynoeci, a people 
whom he describes as being more remote from the Greeks 
in manners and customs than any other through whose 
country he had passed. All the children of the chieftains 
there had their backs and chests tattooed with flower pat- 
terns. The degree and kind of ornamentation adopted by 
the Greeks at different periods marks with absolute sure- 
ness their progress or decay in civilization. The semi-Ori- 
ental fashions of Homeric times prescribed the use of gold 
and bronze earrings; of necklaces or collars made either 

of solid bands of gold, such as the streptot 
mhacerly (orperrot) belonging to Cyrus’s Persian nobles, 
period. p 3 cue, ; 

or of strings (Sppoc) of gold, agate, or amber 
beads; brooches of many kinds (zepdvai, réprat, Fig. 140) ; 
bracelets or armlets of gold or bronze; gold rings set with 
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onyx; and fancy girdles, sometimes adorned with thick tas- 
sels. Even circles, stars, or roses in gold were fastened to the 
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Fig. 147.—Necklace. 


cloak. All these belonged to the Homeric age; and many 
were retained in after years by the Ionians and Aeolians or 


Fia. 148.—Necklace. he) 


the luxurious inhabitants of Magna Graecia. But in Athens, 
in the classical period, the men gave up many modes of dec- 
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oration which their forefathers had prized. The golden 
cicada (rérr€), with which old-fashioned Athenians had 
bound up their hair in queues, was discarded when the 


Fie. 149.—Bracelet. Fie. 150.—Bracelet. 


mode of wearing the hair which required that fastening (see 
page 177) went out of fashion. They gave up, too, the wear- 
ing of bracelets; while the wearing of earrings was a sure 
sign that the person was a for- 
eigner, not a Greek. 

The chief decoration which 
the Athenian allowed himself 
was the ring, dak- 
tylios (daxrvduws), 
usually provided with a seal, and therefore also called 
sphragis (oppayis). Many of the soldiers, Xenophon tells 
us, wore these, and they especially attracted the eye of 
the guide who had led them through the 
Chalybian territory. The soldier, how- 
ever, has in every age striven to outdo the 
ordinary citizen in finery, and the Greek 
military indulged in rich ornament for 
their armour, wearing helmets with im- 
posing plumes, richly chased yg. 159,—Rarrings. 
cuirasses with tassels, shields 
with pictures and other devices, and the like. 
The carrying of canes (Gaxrnpia) was almost universal, 
among old and young (Figs. 35, 72, 74, 83, 136). They were 


Rings. Fia. 151.—Ring. Fia. 152.—Signet, 
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seen even in the hands of soldiers and actors in the the- 
atre. In Sparta, and among the Laconomaniacs at Athens, 
canes with crook handles were the fashion (cxvurddia). 

The women retained a profusion of ornaments. Among 
them was the diadem or fillet for confining the hair in 
place. They also wore earrings (évéti, éc- 
xrypes) of many patterns; and necklaces and 
bracelets, especially in the form of a spiral snake (é¢:s), 
and anklets. They carried fans (furides), made of some thin 
light wood or con- 
sisting of a bunch 
of peacock-feathers. On jour- 
neys in the hot sun their maids 
attended them with parasols 
(oxuddea), which were much 


Earrings. 


Fans. 


Fra. 154.—Fan. Fie. 155.—Parasol. 


like modern sunshades, and could open and shut. Simi- 
larly the Athenian girls (xavyépor) who were chosen to 
carry the baskets (kava, page 141) used in sac- 
rifice at the state festivals were attended by 
the daughters of prominent metics, who carried their para- 
sols for them. These girls were called officially skiadepho- 
rot (oxvadnddpor); their position was by no means thought 
to be one of dishonour. 


Sunshades. 


CHAPTER XIII 
- CARE OF THE BODY 


GREEK education, with the emphasis it laid on physical 
training, inculcated a respect for the body, and prescribed 
Physical rules for its care which were heeded by most 
qualities and (Greeks throughout their whole lives. Asa re- 
appearance of gult, they produced, as it is fair to infer from 
the Greeks. their works of art, a larger proportion of hand- 
some men and beautiful women than any other people that 
have ever lived; and many, even those engaged in mental 
labour, such as the philosophers and the dramatists, lived 
to a good old age. As a rule the 
Greeks were tall, with well-pro- 
portioned limbs, feet, and hands. 
Their skin was firm, their muscles 
supple. They had heads of mod- 
erate size, round or oval in shape; 
straight noses, thin lips, and dark 
or light brown hair, inclined to be 
curly. Above all, they were noted 
for their beautiful eyes, with a gaze 
keen and steady. They themselves 
admired tallness in both men and 
women. Their complexion was by Fie. 156.—Portrait bust of a 
nature fair, but was browned by ee historian ‘Thu- 
outdoor life and the habit of exer- 
cising naked. The sight of some Persian captives, with 
their white skins, filled them with amusement and deri- 


sion. Of course, not all Greeks conformed to the type 
171 
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just described. Thersites in the Jdiad, and Socrates in 
later times, are notable exceptions. The ugliness of Soc- 
~ rates caused even his friends to compare him 
to a satyr, one of the grotesque attendants of 
Dionysus. He had a broad nose with spreading nostrils; 
his mouth was large, the lips thick, 
and his eyes protruded like those of a 
crab. He was disproportionately stout, 
and walked with a waddling gait. Al- 
together his appearance entirely be- 
lied the strength and beauty of his 
mind and the kindliness of heart which 
he showed to all. The poet Sophocles, 
to judge from the well- 
known statue in the Lat- 
eran, represented the personal charm 
of the ideal Greek, as his dramas stand 
for the perfection of Greek poetry. 
Regular bathing was early recog- 
nized as necessary for health and com- 
fort. In the ruins of the 
palace ab Tiry ns, which Fia. 157.—Painted portrait 
belong to the Mycenaean of a woman, 
age, we may yet see complete arrange- 
ments for baths in the house, including a channel for draw- 
ing off the water and vessels for holding olive-oil, the use of 
which, at least in later times, was inseparable from bathing. 
Baths are frequently mentioned in Homer; we hear of a 
kind of tub made of wood or marble (docdpuOos, cf. page 
139), and a tripod used when the water for bathing was 
to be heated (called zpérovs Aoerpoxdos) ; also a foot-bath. 
Warm water (Ocpua doerpa) was used in the 
house, but baths in rivers or in the sea are also 
mentioned. The proper performance of religious rites de- 
manded purity; hence the hands, if not the whole body, 
were always washed before a sacrifice or a libation. 
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The Spartans maintained the practice of bathing in 
cold water, avoiding hot, except after extraordinary exer- 
tion. Evyen then, the warm bath was followed by another 
in cold water, with a vigorous rubbing afterward. In the 
more luxurious parts of Greece the use of warm baths, and 
even steam baths, became general ; but the custom was con- 
demned by the more conservative among the Athenians. 
The hot springs of Sicily were famous, and their first use 
was ascribed to Heracles, who, according to the myth, re- 
freshed himself with them after his Labours, and thereby 
gave a certain sanction to their use by his followers. 


Fig. 158.—At the bath. 


At home bathing was performed with a wash-basin or 

at a fountain in the court, if the house was thus supplied. 
There was no special bath-room. The bather 

Bathing at = washed himself with water held in a round or 
oes oval basin (Aouryp, Figs. 119, 158), or else sat in 
a tub or trough (rvedos, page 139), while another stood by 
and poured the water over him. Public baths (Badaveia), 
with elaborate systems for supplying hot water, 
and with separate dressing-rooms, were not 
erected until a somewhat late period. In the fifth century 
they were not viewed with great favour, on account of the 
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use of hot water, and because the gossip and idling therein 
tended to undermine the morality of young men who re- 
sorted to them. Probably the baths of this period were 
simply attachments of the gymnasia and the palaestrae, 
outside the city walls. Later, state in- 
stitutions (Badaveta Sydow) were built 
and placed in charge of city officials (the 
doruvéuor, page 16). At first, as we have 
noticed, there was no dressing-room (dzro- 
Surjpuov), so that bathers’ clothes were at 
the mercy of sneak-thieves. The bather 
might use a separate tub or bathe with 
others in the tank (pdxrpa, KoAvwB7Opa, 
page 139). After the plunge the bath- 
tender (Sadavevs) or one of his assistants 
stood ready to pour cold water over the 
head and shoulders, or to supply vari- 
ous cleansing substances with which the 
bather rubbed himself. Soap, a Saxon inven- 
tion, was not known until the time of the Roman 
Empire. Its place was supplied by honia (xovia), 
a kind of lye made from ashes, or by nitre (virpov), 
or by a refined earth brought from the island of 
Cimolus. But more important than 
these, in popular regard, was the rub- 
bing with oil, to keep the skin smooth and soft. 
The oil was brought from home in a flask (AyjKvbos, 
dpvBaddos, or dddBaoros; page 135). The bather =# 
also took care to provide himself with a towel Saracen 
(dp0Awov) and a strigil (crAeyyis, page 81), by 
which the superfluous liquid was scraped from the body 
before dressing. 
TA The price of a bath with all these extras 
—the douche, rubbing, lye, and scraping—was 
extremely low: two chalci, less than a cent, was charged. 
Baths were regularly taken at home or in public places by 
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the scrupulous just before going to a banquet, and Plato in 
his Symposium likes to dwell on Socrates’s conformity to 
this requirement of polite society. 

The fondness for using oil was akin to the liking for 
salves and perfumes. The perfumery shops (pvporwdia) 
were favourite resorts in Athens, and they 
dispensed all kinds of ointments and scents. 
Even in far-away Armenia we hear of oint- 
ments made of lard, sesame-seeds, bitter almonds, and tur- 
pentine. But myrrh (uvpov) was the most popular in Athens. 

Closely allied in function to the bath-tender was the bar- 
ber (xovpevs) ; and no resort was more often visited by the 

Athenian than 

the barber - shop 
(kovpetov). Both bath-tender 
and barber were proverbial for 
bustling officiousness and gar- 
rulity. All the news of the 
day was gathered at the bar- 
ber’s and dispensed by him. 
The great disaster at Syra- 
cuse was first heard of in a 
barber-shop in the Piraeus, 
and the barber ran all the way SS 
to the city, five miles away, to Fia. 161.—At the barber's, 
tell the news. The old joke of 
King Archelaus of Macedon often reappears to-day. “How 
shall I cut your hair, sire?” asked the barber. “In silence,” 
he answered. 

The mode of wearing the hair differed widely in the 
several Greek states. In the Homeric period, and for some 
Mode of time after, the hair was worn long. This fash- 
wearing the ion was expressed by the verb xopav, and we 
hair. have “long-haired ” (xépy xopaovtas), therefore, 
as the standing designation of the Achaeans in the //iad. 
One notable exception in the early age of Greece was the 
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practice of the Abantes in cutting off the front of their 
hair. They were a warlike people in Kuboea, accustomed to 


Fie. 162.—Women’s head-dress. 


hand-to-hand fighting, and cut off their hair, so Plutarch 
says, in order to prevent their enemies from getting a hold. 
At Athens the athletes kept their hair close-cropped. 
But the Spartans retained the Homeric custom. Before 
the Spartan boy reached his majority his hair was cut regu- 
larly; after that time he wore it long, and it was the ob- 
ject of special care, as we read in the story of the Spartans 
at Thermopylae. In Athens, to be sure, there were not 
wanting persons who 
copied Spartan man- 
ners in all 
respects; 
but when 
the Athenian lad be- 
came a citizen, and had 
dedicated to some di- ~ 5 
vinity the locks which Fi@. 163.—Children’s hair. 
had grown long in child- 
hood (see page 89), he thereafter kept his hair moderately 
trimmed, being of course guided by his own taste. Doubt- 
less we see the customary treatment of the hair in the ideal 
statues of Zeus or of Asclepius (Fig. 250) or in the portrait 
of Thucydides (Fig. 156) which belong to this period. As 
in other things, so in this also the later Athenian adopted 
the golden mean. Before the Persian Wars the men of 
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Athens wore their hair long, either gathered in a kind of 
knot (xpwBvAos) on the top of the head, where it was held 
in place by a gold brooch, 
or hanging at the back like 
a queue. This the Athe- 
nian of the time of the Pel- 
oponnesian War discarded 
(cf. page 169). On the other hand, he avoided an extremely 
close crop, which was adopted by most slaves; but these 
also braided and coiled the hair at the back, possibly ac- 
cording to the custom of the country whence they had come. 

The cut of the beard was also a matter of attention. In 
the older period, as is shown in an old-style vase from which 
Fig. 75 is taken, the beard had an artificial, 
wedge shape, which was sometimes retained in 
later times by slaves and in the caricatures of the comic stage. 
The citizen of Athens allowed it to take its natural shape, 
with occasional trimming. The Spartans, like most mili- 
tary folk, liked to grow a ferocious mustache (ora€), until 
the Ephors felt they must make a law restraining the cus- 
tom; but no Greek ever wore a mustache without a beard. 
Other parts of the beard were the side-whiskers (yéveov) 
and the long beard (zéywv). To keep the face closely shaved, 
as was the custom among the free-born after Alexander’s 
time, must have required some courage, for 
razors (€vpa) were rough and clumsy; shav- S, 
ing at home was practically impossible. 

To the barber’s the Athenian repaired to 
have his nails trimmed and his corns cut. 
The barber also performed cer- 
tain minor surgical operations, (@) 
such as removing warts and su- fre. 165.—Razor. 
perfluous hair. On his way from the barber- 
shop or the bath to attend a banquet, the Athenian would 
stop at a perfumer’s and have his hair and beard scented 
with myrrh; but this was often supplied by the host. 
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The men of Athens, as we 
saw, gaveupthe knotorqueue 
Wamen's worn by their 
head elders, and the 
ornaments. care of the hair, 
except the every-day comb- 
ing after the bath, was left 
to the barber. Brushes had 
not been invented. Women, 
on the other hand, could not 
resort to a hair-dresser’s, and 
had to depend on their own 
taste and the help of their 
slaves for the arrangement 
of the hair. Sometimes it 


was left to flow unrestrained Fre. 166.—Woman’s coiffure. 


down the back; but more 


often it was combed back and gathered in a knot, more or less 
high, or in a twist which extended backward—the “ Psyche 


Fia. 167.—Pendant 
to be hung at the 
ear or the temple. 


twist.” (Fig. 162). Bands or fillets (rawiac) 
for the hair and brow formed a conspicuous 
ornament among women. Besides the sim- 
ple ribbon, there was the wider band of 
cloth or leather, studded with gold, which 
served to keep the coil of hair in place; 
an arrangement of this kind is seen on 
the head of Héra, Fig. 245. Nets, too, 
frequently served this end. For this pur- 
pose were also used combs, hairpins of 
bronze, ivory, bone, gold, or silver, and es- 
pecially gold diadems (arefdvar). Besides 
wearing ear-rings, women also hung elab- 
orate ornaments of gold or silver from 
the side of the head or from the temples 
(Fig. 167; cf. Fig. 141). 


CHAPTER XIV 
SOCIAL LIFE AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


In the outdoor life of the men, in their gatherings in 
the market, the palaestra, the bath, and the gymnasium, 
Opportunities 420d in frequent meetings of tribe and deme, 
for social and especially phratry, we see numberless op- 
intercourse. portunities for intercourse and social contact. 
The attractiveness of barber-shops in the eyes of the male 
members of the society caused them to be named “ wine- 
less symposia”; and the whole tendency of Greek life was 
to find amusement in concourse. The quiet attractions 
of study and reading, while not seldom appreciated, were 
nevertheless diminished by physical drawbacks (cf. page 
108); the poorness of the writing materials, the closely 
written pages, with words undivided one from the other, 
the inadequacy of the light indoors, except in the court, 
and everywhere at night, made reading a source of enter- 
tainment limited to the few. Serious persons took delight 
in conversation of an improving nature with a few chosen 
companions, walking about the suburbs or on the banks of 
~ the Ilissus, or sitting on the stone benches at the gymna- 
sium. ‘This would happen in the long afternoons, when 

; the luncheon (dpurrov) had been followed by a 

he me brief rest at home while the sun was hottest. 
All the games begun and practised in child- 

hood (page 76) furnished amusement for the adult. Many 
an hour was whiled away in playing draughts (erre/a, Fig. 
227), or in the game called by the Italians morra, in which 


the two players suddenly extend one or more of the fingers 
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of the right hand and guess at the total number extended 
by both; whoever guessed nearest was the winner. In the 
accompanying picture (Fig. 168) each player grasps with her 
left hand a short pole to prevent the unfair use of the left 
hand in the excitement of the game. 

In general, the Greeks went to bed early, and often rose 
before dawn. All sports, theatrical performances, and so- 
cial calls occurred during the earlier part of the day; the 


ez ea. 


Fie, 168.—‘‘ How many fingers ?”” 


sports extended into the afternoon, which generally closed 
with the bath and the preparations for dinner. The ban- 
quet (detrvoy, ciwxia) was the only kind of entertainment 
to which one might resort at night. It took 
place almost always after sunset. One or two 
exceptions are mentioned by Xenophon, but these were due 
to the varying custom of other localities or to the exigencies 
of camp life, as when the soldiers were feasted by the Arme- 
nians and by Seuthes. Also at the state festivals the public 
entertainment of each tribe (éor/acis) took place in the 
daytime. 


The banquet. 
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To the banquet all were glad to resort when occasion 
offered—the old and the young, the grave and the friyo- 
lous, Socrates and Alcibiades. The recluse or the miser 
who drank only water, and the churl who never entertained, 
but ate by himself in the dark, were rare. The host pre- 
sented his invitation orally, sometimes through a friend or 
slave, often in person; never by formally writ- 
ten notes. Often, too, the invitation (xAjos) 
was issued only a day or two previous to the 
feast, or even on the morning of the day when it was to 
occur. There was no conventional phrase dictated by so- 
ciety. Sometimes the host announced that he was to en- 
tertain some distinguished person or celebrate a wedding, 
and in graceful, complimentary words would entreat the 
presence of his friend to help him; or he would call out 
more familiarly, “Be sure to come to my house” (ézws 
mapeoe: por), at the same time stating the reason. Perhaps 
the most formal phrase, employed when the guests were not 
intimate friends, was “I invite the gentlemen to dinner” 
(rovs avdpas ert deizvov kadG). The guests were at liberty to 
invite any friends of theirs, and old acquaintances always 
felt free to drop in unbidden at these hospitable gather- 
ings. Women were invited only to wedding feasts. 

With the increasing art exhibited in cookery during the 
last years of the fifth century arose a number of professional 
male cooks (pdyepor), who were almost always 
hired for private banquets. Even here the 

’ wife of the host came into no relation with 
her husband’s social set, and had nothing to do with the 
ordering of the dinner or the direction of the slaves who 
attended the guests. The chef brought his own assistants, 
as well as the utensils required for special dishes, either 
owned by himself or hired in the agora. 

On arriving, the guests (ovvdemvor) were greeted with the 
simple “ Hail!” (yatpe), or “ You have come just in time” 
(cis kadov Kes), or the more affected “I salute you” (ao7d- 
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Copa). Handshaking was not so common as with us, since 
it had a deeper meaning, and was ordinarily reserved for 
the formal, ceremonious conclusion of a com- 
pact or treaty. Bowing was regarded with dis- 
favour, as being akin to the slavish salaam of 
the Persians and other Orientals (zpooktvynots). By the 
Greeks this mode of salutation was offered only to the gods, 
on the appearance of an omen or the like, Of course, 
among members of the family or very intimate friends the 
embrace (xepot zepiBadciv) and the kiss (p/Anpa) were as com- 
mon as they are in Europe to-day. 

On reaching the court of the house, each newcomer re- 
moved his sandals and allowed his feet to be washed by 
the slaves before he took his place on a couch. 
For the men in Athens, unlike the Homeric 
heroes, reclined at table, usually two on a couch. After all 
were comfortably settled in the order appointed by the 
host, and water had been poured over their hands, the 
small portable tables (page 130) were brought in laden 
with the food, and 
disposed near the 
couches. The 
Thracians hospi- 
tably placed them 

Fie. 169.—Cylix with low base. nearest their 
guests. Thin 

soups, or consommés, were unknown, and broths cooked 
very thick were rarely served at these special dinners. 
The obvious reason for this was the lack of spoons, which 
were not employed for table use until later; when broth 
was eaten, it was scooped from the plate with 
pieces of bread (uvortAa). Solid food, with 
which the dinner commonly began, was brought in al- 
ready cut up. The guests helped themselves and ate with 
their fingers, forks being unknown. Instead of napkins, 
they wiped their hands with bits of bread (dropaydaXua), 


‘The 
reception. 
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which were then thrown on the floor to be eaten by the 
dogs. Vinegar, mustard, and other condiments stood ready 
in cruets (dévBag¢a) on each table. Wine was the only 
drink, and it was taken sparingly during this portion of the 
entertainment. At the end of the meal each guest took a 
swallow of unmixed wine in honour of the ‘“‘ Good Divin- 
ity” (dyads daiuwv), a ceremony which, in its pious recog- 
nition of man’s dependence on the gods, corresponded 
somewhat to the saying of grace. After this the tables 
were removed, the floor swept clean of all crumbs, bones, 
and the like, once more water was poured over the hands, 
and then the company sang in unison a paean accompa- 
nied by the flute-player (atAnrpis), who was always present 
on these occasions (Fig. 172). 

And now the symposium began; besides symposion 
(cvprécwv), 4 common name for it was potos, the “ drink- 
ing” (xéros). Smaller tables were set before 
the guests, on which were dried fruits, nuts, 
and other light viands of a thirst-provoking 
nature (see page 148). These 
constituted the “second tables” 
(devrepar TpareCat, or Tpaynyara), 
corresponding to dessert. The 
feasters anointed the hair and 
beard with myrrh; they put gar- 
lands on their heads, round their 
necks, and on the breast; and 
then, the slaves (oivoxdor) mixed 
the wine in the great bowl (xpa- 
typ). Water predominated in this 
mixture, as we have seen before aC eer 
(page 151). Three bowls were 
filled and emptied in the course of an ordinary symposium. 
The first cupful out of the first bowl was consecrated to 
the Olympians, especially Zeus; the first out of the second 
mixture, to the Heroes; and from the third, to Zeus the 


The sym- 
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Saviour. The host then drank to (zporivew) the health of 
his guests, after which they all drank singly to each oth- 
er, going round the circle from left to right. 
When one was challenged to drink with an- 
other, it was considered proper form to empty the cup at 
a single draught (dpvori). At the 
beginning, the saucer-shaped cups, or 
phialai, described on page 137, were 
used; as the drinking proceeded, the 
guests called for larger goblets or for 
drinking-horns. 

As a rule, a toast-master was elect- 
ed when the symposium began. He 
was called by various names, such as “ king,” 
“leader of the drinking,” or “symposiarch ” 
(Bacred’s, dpywv THs wocEews, Tvpaoaiapyxos). It 
was his duty to decide on the proportion of water to be 
mixed with the wine, to indicate when the time had come 
to exchange the larger for the smaller cups, to prescribe 
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The toast- 
master. 


Fia. 172.—The symposium. 


forfeits for those who had violated the rules of the drink- 
ing, to conduct the drinking contest, and to propose toasts. 
Amusements Hach guest tried to outdo his neighbour in 
at the wit, humour, story-telling, and practical jok- 
symposium. ing; and often the discussion of various topics 
propounded by the symposiarch, or occurring incidentally, 
was of a distinctly high order; every guest knew Homer 
and the lyric poets, and could quote them readily; every 
guest, too, in that age of keen wits and stirring national 
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experience, was quick at repartee, eager in debate, always 
ready, even in support of some whimsical paradox, to cite 
an illustration out of his own experience or his country’s 
history. For a long period singing remained 
the chief source of entertainment. The early 
education of every Greek rendered him competent to take 
the lyre and sing, at least tolerably, some famous song 
from Anacreon, or Simonides, or Euripides. Or rounds 
and catches (cxéAva) were sung in more boisterous style by 
all in turn. Especially popular were riddles, 
conundrums, and catch questions. Another 
favourite was the game called kottabos (xérraBos), which 
consisted in tossing off the last drops in the cup in such 
manner that they hit a small figure, made of clay or metal, 
the bobbing of which determined the success of the throw. 
As luxury increased, these simpler amusements gave 
way to elaborate programmes performed by professional 
; flute and lyre players (atAnrpides, xibapirrat), 
Professional 4 ancing-girls (6pxnorpides), and jugglers and 
entertainers. oO ? 
7 contortioners. Rich hosts were also beset with 
a crowd of needy flatterers (xéAaxes), who sought to enter- 
tain the company by their wit, 
and thus earn a right to enjoy 
the feast. Their per- 
sistence gave them a 
professional character and a spe- 
cial name, yeAwrorowi/, and they 
were -tolerated, strangely as it 
seems to us, even in the best and 
most dignified society ; their noisy Fie. 173.—Jumping over swords. 
garrulity often usurped the con- 
versation, and their gluttony and wine-bibbing tended to 
lower the morality of convivial gatherings; but, with all that, 
they were not so much in evidence as the Roman parasite. 
The flute-girls and the dancers gave exhibitions not only 
in music and fancy dancing, but also in acrobatic feats, jump- 
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ing over knives, twirling hoops and balls, and enacting dra- 
matic scenes of subjects not ordinarily produced in the clas- 
sical drama at the Dionysiac festivals. Thus 
Xenophon in his Symposium describes a rep- 
resentation of the loves of Dionysus and Ari- 
adne, given by a 
dancing boy and 
girl—a story 
that was dear to 
the Athenian, 
since it called to 
mind the ex- 
ploits of his hero 
Theseus in the 
Labyrinth at 
Crete. Such scenes portrayed in pantomime the romantic 
elements of a myth not touched on in the “legitimate” 
plays of the period, except now and then by Euripides; and 
their most marked characteristic, as distinguished from the 
public performances ins the theatre, was the fact that 
women assumed parts in the representation. This practice 
was significant of great changes that were to come in the 
remote future; for not until modern times has the public 
appearance of women as actresses been countenanced, ex- 
cept at the imperial courts in the Roman epoch. 

The party came to an end with a libation to Hermes; 
and the merrymakers, if they were young and reckless, 
departed with flutes and torches to serenade some favourite 
beauty. Such bands of revellers (copacra’) not infrequently 
infested the streets of Athens at night, and besides the 
noise with which their loud music troubled good citizens, 
docial and they sometimes came to blows among them- 
political selves or with another similar party. Out of 
pie, associations of boon companions like these 
grew up clubs composed of young men of the aristocrats, 
who united for political as well as social ends. Later Athe- 
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Fie. 174.—Coin of Crete representing the Labyrinth. 
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nian history was largely determined by the predominance of 
one or another faction whose origin could be traced from 
such bands. 

There were also purely dining associations (épavov), cor- 
responding in their purpose to a modern lunch club. In 
these each member contributed a portion of the viands, as 
in a modern picnic, or else provided food for all, being 
afterward repaid by the others. In the later centuries of 
Athenian history these clubs assumed great importance in 
social life, and were regularly organized for pleasure and 
the common worship of some special deity. Under this 
later system members paid regular monthly dues, some- 
times amounting to three drachmas. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE VARIOUS CALLINGS: THE WARRIOR 


Tue Greek, especially the Athenian, regarded himself 
as an integral part of the state; his whole life must, 
‘ according to his view, be devoted to what he 
Absorbing é . ans 
interestin conceived to be the duties of a citizen. These 
the citizen’s dutiesmight range from functions as high as 
functions. generalship or archonship down to attendance 
at the public assembly (ék«Ayoia) and the law courts (d:ca- 
ornpia), or might resolve themselves into mere gossip about 
public leaders and public policy. At all events, his life 
must be free from any impediments to his political func- 
tions; he must be independent in his relations with other 
citizens; his time must be wholly free (cf. page 118). 

Such ideas about the civic function, cherished by all 
Greeks, whether their government was democratic or oli- 
garchical, were possible in a society where slave 
labour disposed of all the drudgery of life. 
The old patriarchal life of Homer was differ- 
ent. Slaves there were, but even kings joined in the reap- 
ing, princes tended cattle, and princesses spun yarn and 
wove it into cloth and took part in the family washing. 
But in Athens, democratic as we are accustomed to regard 
its society, Socrates was the only notable figure who had a 
word in praise of the “ dignity of labour.” 

All, therefore, who had to work for a living, being to 
that extent dependent and not free, were in general re- 
garded with contempt. In so far as they were obliged to 
sell their time to be placed at the disposal of some one else, 

188 
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they were aneleutherot (dvercbOepo), deprived of liberty as 
much as an actual slave (dotdos). Further, many artisans, 
Social like tailors and cobblers, led such a sedentary 
distinction —_ life, outside the invigorating influence of sun- 
ihe ba light and fresh air, that physically they could 
the independ- Not measure themselves with the gentleman, 
ent citizen.  elewtheros (é€AevOepos), who was nurtured in the 
free life of the market, the gymnasium, and the palaes- 
tra; and mentally, their narrow view of the world was sup- 
posed to make them mean and vulgar (Bavavoos). Hence 
the industrial arts were called “slavish” (réyvar dovAompe- 
mes), Since they appeared to make men no better than 
menials; or “ vulgar” (réyvat Bavavorxai), with reference to 
the sordid effect they had on those engaged in them. 
Hesiod, to be sure, had said that “ Labour is no reproach, 
*tis idleness that is dishonour”; but the very fact that he 
said it shows that as early as his day the contrary opinion 
held sway. 

Some exceptions in the case of certain activities in 
which citizens engaged may be observed in the cities on the 
j coast (eurdpiz) where commerce flourished on 


7 


Wholesale 

traders a large scale. In Athens there were numerous 
and manufac- wholesale merchants (€uropo.) and manufac- 
PaXOEE. turers belonging to the citizen class. These, 


because of the grander extent of their operations, and the 
fact that they did not work with their own hands, but 
merely superintended large numbers of slaves or poorer 
citizens, were not held in disrepute. Political reformers 
like ’ Pericles, recognizing the value of a thrifty artisan 
class, sought occasionally to compensate for the social dis- 
abilities that attached to artisans by giving them political 
advantages equal to those enjoyed by persons who derived 
their income from landed estates. And Solon, long before 
Pericles, exempted sons from the duty of supporting their 
parents in old age if the latter had neglected to teach their 
sons a trade. These exceptions, however, only prove the 
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general rule; and as slaves and foreigners (péroxo., see 
page 64) increased, the poorest citizen often preferred to 
earn a few obols a day by sitting in the ecclesia or the 
courts of law, rather than win double the sum as a retail 
dealer or handicraftsman. In later times, and even to 
some extent as early as the fifth century, many hired out 
Citizens as in the capacity of mercenaries under some for- 
mercenary eign leader, in the hope of getting suddenly 
soldiers. rich through loot and plunder, and so become 
an “object of envy to their friends at home.” This was 
especially true of the poorer districts of Peloponnésus; 
more than one half of Cyrus’s Greeks came from Arcadia 
and Achaia. It was the glimpse of the wealth, as well as 
the weakness, of Persia which tempted Greeks to become 
mercenaries and freebooters. 

Since, therefore, the soldier’s life came to almost every 
Greek, we can not gain a complete picture of the ordinary 
citizen’s career without a brief glance at his military and 
political occupations, considered with special reference to 
the Athenian. 

The martial spirit of the Athenians in the fifth century 
is attested not only by their achievements from Marathon 
(490 B. c.) to Arginusae (406 B. c.), but also by 
their works of art. An extraordinary number 
of vases depict scenes relating to war, and chil- 
dren were given names like Scyrocles, Naxiades, and Nau- 
pactus to commemorate their fathers’ prowess in battle. 
The warlike temper of this period was more conspicuous 
than in the time of Demosthenes, who found it impossible 
to rouse his people as he desired to resist Philip. With 
all this, and in spite of the ready response of volunteers 
(€eAovrai) to the calls to service, the normal way to raise 
an army for a special enterprise was by a draft (xardAoyos), 
in which citizens were listed by lot to serve in the heavy 
infantry or in the cavalry. In the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury Athens maintained a standing army of twenty-five 
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hundred heavy-armed men, hoplites, and a fleet of twenty 
ships. The usual age for field service extended from the 
twentieth to the fiftieth year; but, as we saw before (page 
90), young men (é#nBo.) between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty were engaged in light military duties, 
during which they were instructed in the art 
of fighting in heavy armour (éAopaxeiv), in 
throwing the spear, and in tactics (ra dud) régeas). They 
also served as patrols (repéroXo.) on the frontier. Their 
drill ground was the Lycéum, which also formed the ren- 
dezvous for the start (&€od0s). Spectators were allowed at 


The new 
recruits. 


Fig. 175.—Preparing for the rendezvous, 


the drill—a contrast to Spartan practice, which excluded 
all those not participating. At the end of their first year 
of preliminary training the ephébi were mustered in the 
theatre, and each received from the state a spear and shield. 
Older men might be called upon for military service, 
even after they were fifty years old, but, as a rule, only for 
garrison duty. To this they were liable until 

The military the 


y were sixty. Socrates served four times, 
age. y 


with conspicuous valour, between the ages of 
forty and fifty. 

The hoplites and cavalry were, in Solon’s time, recruit- 
ed only from the three upper classes—Pentakosiomedimni, 
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Hippeis, and Zeugitae. Later, in the Peloponnesian War, 
the Thétes also were drafted for hoplite service; and in 
Divisions of One great emergency—namely, at Arginiisae in 
the land 406 B. c.—even slaves were called out. Metics, 
forces. to the number of three thousand, were kept 
armed for defense. The quota from each tribe (page 206) 
formed a division by itself, called taxis (rags, or simply 
¢vAn). The number of men in each taxis varied according 
to the urgency of the call. The first summons to arms in 
the Peloponnesian War brought out more than one thou- 
sand men in each tribe. Each tribal quota had its own 
commander (ragéapyos), and was divided into companies 
(Adxor), each under a captain (Aoxayds). Though each tribe 
fought, as a rule, by itself, members of different tribes might 
mess or sleep together. Men grouped as comrades in this 
way were said to belong to “the same tent ” (€vcxyvor). 

At the call to arms, which usually ran, “ Rations for 
three days” (cvria ypepdv tprdv), the citizen who was to serve 
in the hoplites 
packed his knap- 
sack or wallet 
(yvAwos), and took down his 
lance and shield from the 
chimney, where he kept them, 
the shield being enclosed in 
a case (odypa) to protect it 
from smoke and dust and 
prevent tarnishing (Fig. 175). 
The spiders spinning webs in 
the shield are a part of the 
picture of peace which the 
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po et Bacch Vis Fic, 176.—Putting on the breastplate. 
lides gives us. 

The soldier then adjusted his chiton, often of 
a gay hue, red or purple (hence called dowrés) ; over this he 
buckled his cuirass (@épaé), which was made of leather or 
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linen covered with metal plates or scales, and was fastened 
in front, by clasps running vertically. Strong as it was, 
it was not seldom pierced by a javelin or an arrow. The 
shoulder-pieces were drawn from behind over the shoul- 
der and fastened in front to the main piece on the breast. 
From the hips downward hung flaps (rrépvyes), consisting 
of pieces of leather or felt, either single or double, de- 
signed to protect the thighs and the groin. The cuirass 
made entirely of bronze, and used in the Homeric period, 
had been giyen up. The warrior then strapped round his 
legs below the knees the greaves (xvypides), made 
of metal, lined with soft padding to prevent 
chafing. Another strip of padding round the ankles served 
as a support for the greaves below. On his head, too, he 
placed a padded band, tied with a knot at the back, which 
eased the pressure of the helmet and kept it more firmly in 
place. The helmet (xpdvos), usually of bronze, 
but also of leather, had movable cheek-pieces, 
but the parts which covered nose and forehead were solid. 
The helmet was surmounted with one or more plumes 
(Addor, Figs. 175, 176, and 180); generals and taxiarchs had 
three. A short sword or knife (gos, paxarpa) hung at the 
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Fie. 177.—Greave. Fra. 178.—Helmet. Fia. 179.—Helmets. 


left side by a strap from the right shoulder. With his 

shield and lance in hand, and a mantle, which was thrown 

aside when he went into action, the hoplite was now ready 

to join his comrades at the rendezvous. The shield was 

either round or oval, and was heavy, since it often reached 
13 
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from the eyes to the knees. Hence an officer, or any other 
soldier whose duties required him to be thus assisted, was 
; frequently attended by a shield bearer (iza- 
The shield, rorys):- The shield 
was held by straps, through which 
the left arm was thrust, the last 
strap being grasped in the hand. 
Often its external surface was cov- 
ered by some device, which was 
meant to serve aS a mere orna- 
ment, or to symbolize some trait 
of the wearer or his family, or 
even to strike fear in the enemy 
by the frightfulness of the pic- 
ture (Figs. 88 and 175). The a & 
spear (dépv) was long—sometimes — yy, Ore 
nine feet—and consisted of a stout 
shaft furnished with an iron head (Adyyn). Athens had 
thirteen thousand hoplites ready for offensive operations 
at the first inroad of Sparta in 431 B. c. 

Besides these hoplites (é7Aira), so called from the 
elaborate and heavy nature of their accoutrement (é7Aa), 
the next important arm of the service was the 
cavalry (im7ets), a small and exclusive body of 
about one thousand men, commanded by two hipparchs 
(irrapyxor), each leading five tribal divisions (#vAa/). The 
cavalry, like the hoplites, was recruited by a draft made by 
the hipparchs from each of the ten tribes; but naturally 
the list would be filled up from the richer citizens, or those 
who were able to keep a horse. Each tribe was commanded 
by its own phylarch (@vAapyxos); and no one might enter 
the cavalry until he had been approved by the Council 
(Bovdy), after a scrutiny (do«pacia) more or 
less strict, which determined whether he pos- 
sessed the necessary property qualification and was of 
genuine Attic descent, whether he was rich enough to 
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own a horse, and whether he knew how to manage one 
(cf. page 90). Most people entertained exaggerated no- 
tions of the superior safety enjoyed by horsemen on the 
battle-field, and particularly in a retreat. Maiy, therefore, 
when a war broke out, were anxious to join the cavalry, 
and sometimes managed to do so without the necessary 
qualifications. The trooper was armed sometimes with a 


Fig. 181.—Greek sword. 


lance, useful in a charge; sometimes with a pair of jave- 
lins (Fig. 186); sometimes with a short, dagger-like sword 
for close combat; but he had no sabre for a cutting stroke. 
His cuirass seems to have been heavier than that of the 
hoplite. Shields were used only when the members of the 
troop did sentinel duty on foot. 

The Athenian cavalry seems not to have been very 
efficient, though it was the pride of the Athenians on the 
occasion of a public parade, and entrance into it was 
eagerly sought by the young aristocrat. But the Greeks 
had neither saddle nor stirrups, and often rode without 
even a saddle-cloth (épirmiov orpdpa), so that the rider was 
easily unseated. The horses were not well trained, and 
frequently stampeded. Xenophon’s words of comfort to 
his troops when they were in need of cavalry, while half 
jocose and paradoxical, yet show the weaknesses of the 
Athenian cavalry—weaknesses which were not shared by 
the more practised riders of Boeotia, Thessaly, and Syra- 
cuse. Forty years later, at the battle of Mantineia (362 
B. ¢.), the Athenian cavalry still felt their inferiority to 
the Thebans and the Thessalians. In spite of that, their 
desperate bravery gave them the victory. 

The light-armed soldiers, employed in skirmishing (d«po- 
Boris) and in guerrilla warfare generally, consisted of bow- 
men (rogérat), slingers (oevdovArat), and javelin-hurlers (d«ov- 
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trai). Bowmen, to the number of sixteen hundred, were 
recruited from the Thétes, or that portion of the citizens 
The not ordinarily liable to service as hoplites, and 


light-armed from the tributary al- 
service. lies (ovppaxor, vnoarac) 
of Athens. Sometimes they were 
mercenaries hired by the state from 
places not under Athenian rule; 
Cretan bowmen were the most noted 
for their skill. The slingers were 
always foreign mercenaries or trib- 
utary allies, and native Greeks ney- 
er served as “peltasts” (aeAracta‘), 
so often mentioned in the Ana- 
basis. These were Thracians, who 
used a light, flat shield called the 


Fie. 182.—A slinger 
(odevdornrns). 


pelté (rédrn), which was not strengthened by the plates of 
bronze or layers of hide belonging to the hoplite’s shield. 
The Athenians also employed two hundred mounted bow- 


men. (immorogéra), chiefly 
Thracians or Scythians 
hired or owned as slaves 
by the state. As con- 
trasted with 
Sparta, there- 
fore, the Athe- 
nians were capable of 
more agile tactics. An 
engineering force was re- 
quired in sieges, the chief 
duty of which was to build 
walls under coyer of which 
the besieging party could 
occupy a position close to 


Athenian 
agility. 


Fig. 183.—Peltast. 


the city invested. It was therefore composed of masons, who 
selected the stones and put them together (AoAdyor, réxroves). 
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There was no special commissary department. When 
the rations brought by each man at the start were ex- 
hausted, the generals and captains sent out 
foraging parties, who got what they could for 
their own company or division. The distri- 
bution then took place under the supervision of certain 
officers detailed for this 


work, called, like the com- 
missioners in a city mar- 
ket, agoranomot (dyopav6- 
po, page 20). Baggage- 

carriers (aKevoddpor) had 
charge of the provisions 
and other belongings of officers, cavalry, and the richer 
hoplites. Poorer soldiers had to carry their own supplies 
(épd6ia), which were sometimes given to them by generous 
comrades. 

The army and the fleet were under the command of 
ten generals (orparyyoi), one from each of the ten tribes. 
These held joint command, having superseded 
the archon polemarchos (zoAéyapxos) in this 
office early in the fifth century B.c. Their first achieve- 
ment as officers in supreme authority was the victory at 
Marathon in 490 B.0. © 

Although regular drill was kept up both in Athens and 
Sparta in peace as well as in war, military discipline in 
Athens seems not to have been very rigid, when measured 
by modern standards. One reason was the limited author- 

ity of the generals. They were responsible to 
Authority of the Council of Five Hundred (fovA#), and on 
the generals. re : , 

their return from a campaign might be at- 
tacked in a lawsuit by any sycophant (page 19) on some 
slight charge. The democratic character of a Greek army 
is well shown by the fact that all the generals, including 
Xenophon, who had conducted the Cyréan Greeks safely 
out of the grasp of Tissaphernes and the Persians, were 


Commissary 
and baggage. 


Fic, 184.—Greek arrow-heads. 


Discipline. 
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nevertheless required to render an account to their own 
soldiers of their generalship. Further, breaches of disci- 
pline, desertion, and cowardice were punished not by the 
generals, but by the courts at home, after a regular trial in 
which the officer whose authority had been violated might 
be only a witness, or, at most, a prosecutor. For all these 
reasons, although the value and need of discipline were 
acknowledged, the spectacle of an undisciplined force was 
too common in Greek military history, and rigorous officers 
like the Spartan Clearchus were generally hated. 

In early Greek history citizens were not paid for their 
services in war. In Athens the custom of paying for mili- 
tary service doubtless began with the growth 
of wealth that came with the widening of her 
empire. The pay (mc60s) in Athens was a drachma (page 
246) a day for a 
hoplite; a cay- 
alryman must 
have received 
more, for in time 
of peace he was 
allowed a drach- 
ma daily for his 
maintenance 
alone. Public 
burial was given 
to soldiers killed 
in battle, and 
their families 8 
were cared for Fia. 185.—The soldier’s return. 
until the sons 
became of age. On leaving home for service in the field, 
the soldier made careful provision for the future of his 
family, usually making a will and entrusting his money to 
a near relative or friend. All these preparations for the 
worst were the more necessary since the chances of get- 


Pay. 
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ting a letter safely to his friends at home were few, and 
they might never even hear of him again. 

Another way in which the private citizen, especially of 
the lower class (Thétes), found occupation and rendered 
public service, was on board the fleet. From 
the middle of the fifth century twenty triremes 
were annually in commission, to preserve the Athenian 
empire and keep the crews 
in efficient practice. The 
state had three hundred 
seaworthy ships at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponne- 
sian War. It was the duty 
of the Council (BovdAy) to 
keep the ships up to their 
full number, and to assign 
to wealthy citizens in turn 
the task of equipping them. 
This task was one of the 
public services (Ayroupyéac) 
by which the state expenses 
were frequently met (see Fic. 186.—Trooper ready to start. 
page 62). The citizen or 
citizens chosen for this duty were called trierarchs (rpuj- 
papxor), and attended to the caulking, rigging, manning, 
and general equipment. The cost of this was great, often 
amounting to fifty minae (page 246); for the manning and 
maintenance the trierarch received money from the state, 
for which he gave strict account at the expiration of his 
service. 

The earliest kind of ships had fifty rowers seated on 
the same level, and was undecked. ‘These penteconters 
(revrykdvtopor) were used as war-ships first by 
the Phocaeans, who settled Marseilles; this use 
survived even after triremes had been invented. We first 
hear of the trireme, with rowers on three levels, or banks, 


The navy. 


Greek ships. 
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in the early part of the sixth century. The earliest had no 
upper protection for the rowers. Later a wooden protec- 
tion was devised, but complete decks (xatacrpwpara) were 
as yet unknown during the Persian Wars, so that at Salamis 
there was room for only four bowmen and fourteen hoplites 
in each trireme. The need of transporting soldiers in war- 
ships to distant fighting grounds led to Cimon’s improve- 
ment, by which the ships were given broader beam, and the 
decks at bow and stern were joined by bridges on which a 
considerable number of marines could be brought into 


Fig. 187.—Slup with one bank of oars. 


action. Such ships, however, were chiefly employed as 
transports for men and horses. For the men-of-war (ves 
Taxelar) Such as were in use in the Peloponnesian War, a nar- 
rower beam was better in manoeuvres, and they accordingly 
held even fewer hoplites than the ships engaged at Salamis. 
Being ten in number, the hoplites could effect little and 
were regarded anyway as landlubbers (xepoator). The ship 
itself was a mighty weapon in the hands of the rowers; 
with its powerful ram it was so manceuyred as 
to sink the enemy, or at least snap off his oars. 
For such manceuvres a trireme was necessari- 
ly long and relatively narrow ; they were therefore called 
“long boats” (waxpa wAota). The average dimensions may 
be roughly guessed from the ruins of dock-yards (vedcouxor) 
in the Piraeus. These have a width of over nineteen feet, 


Size of the 
trireme. 
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and a length varying from about one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. Hence the width of a trireme is 
supposed to have been about fifteen feet, its greatest length 
about one hundred and twenty feet. 

Besides being narrow, they had a low board and drew 
but little water, hardly three feet; hence operations could 
be carried on in very shoal water and far upa 
stream. We actually hear of cavalry brought 
into action against a trireme in the water; and hoplites 
are known to have waded out from shore and boarded an 
enemy’s trireme. The oars (xa), therefore, must have 
made a rather small angle with the water’s surface; in close 
encounters they were sometimes snapped in pieces by a 
passing ship. Their exact length is unknown; neither can 
we tell how far apart were the oars in the same row. The 
rowers sat on benches arranged in three rows, each only 
slightly higher than the other (Fig. 188). It is a mistake 
to suppose that the trireme rose very high out of the water. 
Its light draft proves that the hold was not much more 
than seven feet deep, the distance from the water-line to 


The oars. 


Fie. 188.—Section of a trireme. 


the deck being between three and four feet. The men in 
the top row, called thranitai (@pavira), wielded, of course, 
the longest and heaviest oars, and received the highest pay. 
Those in the middle row were called zygitai 
(fvyira), those in the lowest thalamitar (OaAapi- 
ra). The thalamites (c) sat in the hold (thalamos) of the 
vessel, his bench being only a little above the water-line. 


The rowers. 


| 


| 


—— 
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The thranites (a) derived his name from the stool or seat 
(thrdnos) that rested on the deck, or if a deck was wanting, 
on the platform (zdpodos) that surrounded the ship; he sat 
perpendicularly over the thalamites. The zygites (0) had 
his place on the level of the cross-beam (fvyév) which con- 
nected and strengthened the ship’s sides. He was not di- 
rectly under the thranites, but probably a man’s breadth 
farther in. Since the oars differed in length according to 
the row from which they projected—the longest from the 
topmost, the shortest from the lowest row—considerable 
practice was necessary in order to get an even stroke. The 
oar of the thranites seems to have been a foot longer than 
that of the zygites. The time was given by an officer called 
keleustes (xeAevorys), Who used a flute, a pipe, or his voice in 
a rhythmical call. 

A trireme fully manned carried two hundred men. Of 
these, thirty were officers, marines, and sailors who at- 
Number of tended to the rigging, the steering, and the 
men ina raising and lowering of the mainmast. Offi- 
FAB cial records which have been preserved make 
known the fact that there were on board one hundred and 
seventy oars—presumably sixty-two for the thranitai and 
fifty-four each for the zygitai and the thalamitai. This 
must include oars held in reserve against accident—per- 
haps a score—leaying one hundred and fifty for active 
service. But not all were in use at the same time, for we 
hear of companies or ‘‘ watches” (Adxor), into 
which the rowers were divided, doubtless to re. 
lieve each other on long voyages. It is said that the high- 
est possible speed for a ship one hundred and twenty feet 


Watches. 


long can be fully attained by fifty oars, whence it is natural 


to assume that for long voyages there were three watches 
of fifty men each, especially since the officers next under 
the commander (vavapxos) were called “commanders of 
fifty ” (revrnxdvtapxor). We may, therefore, conjecture that 
on ordinary occasions fifty rowers were at work (eighteen 
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Opavira, sixteen Cvyira:, sixteen Oadayirar), while the remain- 
ing one hundred rested until their turn came. 

It is impossible, from our scanty evidence, to measure 
the speed attained by a trireme. Modern estimates vary 
greatly, from 
three anda half 
to fifteen miles 
an hour. With a fair wind 
the Greeks under Xenophon 
were able to sail from Co- 
tydra, on the Euxine, to Si- 
nope, one hundred and fifty 
miles away, in a day and 
a night. The sails, which 
were square, aided some- 
what the progress of the 
ship, for every trireme car- 
ried two masts; but when 
a fight was to take place 
near shore, as usually hap- 
pened, the mainsail was 
often left on land. All sail Fie. 189.—Going on board. 
was then taken in, and the 
mainmast (icrds wéyas) was lowered and stowed in the hold 
along the keel (rpémis). The foremast (iords dxdrewos) car- 
ried a smaller sail, and was not lowered. In battle, there- 
fore, the propelling of the ship devolved upon 
the rowers, who had to be trained by long prac- 
tice to carry out the different mancuyres em- 
ployed for running the enemy down. Here, too, consider- 
able skill was required of the pilot (xvBepvyrns). In place 
of the modern rudder, an oar (zndddvov) projected at each 
side near the stern; the two were connected by a cross- 
piece held by the helmsman, and could easily be unshipped 
when not in use. The pilot had general command over 
the men in the stern, while another officer in the bow 


Speed ofa 
trireme. 


Maneuvres 
in battle. 
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(the zpwpeds) directed the men in the forward part of 
the ship. 

The prow, with its sharp edge or “nose,” readily sug- 
gests the head of an animal, and in Greek, accordingly, 
various terms are used of the parts of the prow 
which carry out this figure. Thus, on each 
side of the prow (zpwpa) were huge “ eyes,” 
(6d6aAp04, Fig. 190), some of which were actually hawse-holes, 
while others were purely decorative, as on Chinese boats. 
The prow also had “ears” (érwrides) or catheads, beams ex- 
tending forward obliquely, which served as a protection 
when another ship was rammed. Additional protection was 
furnished by wicker mats, 
hides, or cloths hanging over 
the sides. The ram itself (e- 
Borov) was a sharp beak or 
spur covered with iron, lying 
at the water-line or slightly 
belowit. Both stem and stern 
rose high out of the water 
(Fig. 189), and the stern-post 
often ended in an ornamental 
figure, a swan’s or a goose’s 

Fig. 190.—Coin showing a ship. head. Each ship had a name, 

sometimes chosen from myth- 
ology, sometimes selected with reference to the good omen a 
high-sounding name made for the future success of the ves: 
sel in war. Some names recently found on an inscription in 
the Piraeus have a very modern sound, such as the Danaé 
(Aavdy), the Wonder (@éapya), and the Invincible (Mayxpérea), 
because this modern custom is one of many inheritances 
from the ancients. 

At the beginning, as at Salamis, officers, marines, and 
rowers were Athenians. The marines and rowers were 
regularly taken from the class of Thétes. Later, rowers 
were also supplied from the metics, slaves, or mercenaries. 


The prow 
with its ram. 
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The two special state galleys, the Paralos and the Sala- 
minia, were manned by citizens. 

It is usual to say that the Greeks were timid sailors, 
and that discipline, though better than in the army, was not 
perfect. On the other hand, there was some 
reason for the excessive caution of the Greek 
sailor in the fact that the trireme had such 
a low board, and might easily founder in a rough sea. It 
was sometimes necessary to strengthen the ship by pass- 
ing ropes lengthwise round it on the outside. Hence, in 
long voyages the skipper kept as near shore as he could. 
The fleet bound for Sicily went first to Corcyra, whence it 
could cross the stormy Adriatic at its narrowest stretch, and 
then it kept to the eastern coast of Italy until it reached 
Catana. That the Greeks, when on shipboard, had the 
true sailor’s instincts of neatness and readiness, is attested 
by Xenophon, who speaks with admiration of the careful 
way in which ropes, yards, sails, and provisions were stowed, 
with a view to save space and to have them in readiness 
when sudden need arose. When not in use the trireme 
was hauled up on shore, or docks (vedpia) and ship-houses 
(vedoouxor) were built for them in the principal seaports, as 
at the Piraeus. 

Eyen in time of peace, therefore, there was abundant 
occupation in the military and naval service for all classes 
of citizens. In Athens five hundred men were necessary 
to guard the dockyards and arsenals, fifty kept watch at 
the Acropolis, which, however, was probably not otherwise 
fortified, and some sixteen hundred maintained order in 
the city and the country districts, particularly on the bor- 
der; besides these, two thousand men served in garrisons 
throughout the various cities and islands belonging to the 
Athenian empire. 


Greek 
seamanship. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE VARIOUS CALLINGS: CIVIC FUNCTIONS 


WE must next glance briefly at the Athenian constitu- 
tion, in so far as its operation affected the daily life of the 
The private Citizen. And here again the state, made thor- 


citizen in oughly democratic by political leaders since Peri- 
politics. cles came to the front, opened her offices to the 


poorest citizen and paid him for the services he rendered 
in the courts, in the popular assembly, and in the Council. 
All citizens over thirty years old in good standing were 
eligible to the Council of Five Hundred, or Bowlé (Bovdy), 
Membership the highest legislative body in Athens. The 
in the members were eleoted annually by lot, fifty 
Council. from each of the ten tribes (gvAai) ; the wards 
or demes in each tribe were represented in this body of 
fifty according to the number of demesmen (dyuorar) each 
contained. Since the lot might fall on an unsuitable can- 
didate, it was provided that every man so chosen should 
submit to a public examination (dSoxyuacia) before the out- 
going Council. If 


he was approved, he 
& took the oath of 


. 191.—Obol and half-obol, office and entered 
upon his duties on 
the 14th of the month Skirophorion (about the Ist of July), 
and held office for one year. Each member (SovAeur)s) re- 
ceived five obols—about fifteen cents—daily, was exempt 
from military service, and enjoyed the right of a front seat 
(xpoedpia, page 63) in the theatre. 
206 
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‘Such a body was obviously too large for the transaction 
of ordinary routine business. To meet this difficulty, the 
contingent from each tribe served in turn as a special com- 
mittee, under the name of prytanes (xputdves), 
for handling ordinary matters. The year was 
thus divided into ten parts, each called a prytaneia (zxpv- 
raveia), and the order in which the tribes served in this 
capacity was determined by lot at the beginning of their 
year of office. The prytanes had their office in a building 
called the Tholos (600s), a round structure in the agora 
near the Council-chamber (BovAevrnpiov ; see page 42). There 
they took their meals, and offered sacrifice for the pros- 
perity of the state. Besides receiving reports of officials, 


The prytanes. 


giving audience to embassies, and exercising a general. 


police supervision over the city, they prepared the “order 
of the day,” or “docket” (xpéypappa), for the next meet- 
ing of the Council or the popular assembly. During their 
prytany, their pay was increased to six obols (one drachma) 
a day, and from the beginning of the fourth century each 
prytany received a vote of thanks from the Council and 
the popular assembly. They chose by lot a chairman (éz- 
ards) to serve for one day and one night only, in order 
that he might not have opportunity to gain undue influ- 


e ence. It was his duty to preside at the meet- 
e 


president. 


the keys of the temples in which the public funds and 
documents were deposited. Thus the humblest citizen 
might, for at least one day in his life, exercise important 
responsibility. The courage of Socrates, when chosen to 
be chairman, in refusing to put to the vote an unconstitu- 
tional motion which called for the summary execution of 
the generals who fought at Arginiisae, has often been told. 

The entire Council met daily in their chamber (BovdAe- 
mnpiov), unless special circumstances called them elsewhere. 
These sessions were as a rule open to the public, but the 


ing of the whole Council or of the assembly, | 
and to have in his keeping the state seal and | 
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members were separated from the spectators by a railing 
(Spvpaxror), and each member had his own seat, distin- 
guished by some letter of the alphabet. There 
was a platform (Aja) in front, which every 
speaker (f7rwp) mounted when addressing the 
Council. In the Council-chamber were statues of the gods 
“who gave good counsel,” Zeus Boulaios and Athéna ‘Bou- 
laia, with an altar, at which prayer was offered at the begin- 
ning of the session. A clerk (ypapparevs), chosen during 


The Council- 
chamber. 


Fie. 192.—A decree of the Council and the popular assembly. 


each prytany, recorded the decrees (Wyicpara) of the Coun- 
cil. At the end of the official year every member gave an 
account (evOuva) of his office. 

It was, however, in the popular assembly or ecclesia 
(écxAnoia) that the will of the sovereign people found its 
chief expression. Theoretically all Athenians 
over eighteen years of age might attend its 
meetings; but as a matter of fact, young men 
were prevented from doing so by military service until they 
were twenty; and even for some time afterward, the fear of 
seeming immodest before their elders kept them for a while 


The popular 
assembly. 
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from active participation in debate (dnuyyopetv). The at- 
tendance of six thousand, or about one fifth of the male 
citizens, was required to transact certain kinds of business, 
Most of those who came belonged to the city or its imme- 
diate environs; naturally, the country farmers had little 
time or inclination to travel to town, so that they, though 
greatly surpassing the townspeople in number, were insuffi- 
ciently represented. It was therefore the artisans, trades- 
men, and seamen of Athens and the Piraeus, with such rich 
citizens as possessed houses in town, who composed the 
assembly. 

In the early fifth century but one meeting of the assembly 
took place in each prytany, or ten in a year. In the fourth 
century there were four meetings, of which 
one occurred on a fixed day, and was deemed 
more important than the others (kvpia éxxAn- 
cia). At this meeting the election of officers was confirmed 
by popular vote, taken by a show of hands (éruyeporovia), 
and reports on the condition and security of the state, the 
supply, of grain, and such matters, were received. Here, 
too, were heard public impeachments (cicayyeAiar) of magis- 
trates or private citizens, and the decisions of the archon 
respecting inheritance (cf. page 88), rendered since the last 
meeting. Once a year a preliminary vote was taken on the 
question of ostracizing some citizen. Extraordinary cir- 
cumstances might require a special session (ovyxAnros ék- 
kAnoia). 

The sessions of the ecclesia were ordinarily held on the 
hill outside the town called the Pnyx; sometimes in the 
agora or the Dionysiac theatre. Each member 
received on his arrival a ticket (ovpBodAov), which 
he later presented to the proper officials, and then received 
his fee, amounting to an obol at first, but in the fourth cen- 
tury increased to three, later to nine obols. The business 
began early in the forenoon with a purificatory sacrifice, the 
blood of a pig being sprinkled round the place of assembly ; 

14 
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proceedings. 
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then followed prayers and imprecations against such speak- 
ers as might try to deceive the people in their harangues. 
The prytanes then stated the order of business previously 
decided on by the Council (page 207); any matter lying out- 
side this order (zpoBovAevpa) was excluded. The voting on 


these matters was by show of hands (yeporovia), and there- 
fore public; but secret voting, by ballots cast in urns, was 
resorted to in cases of ostracism, conferring citizenship, 
and other matters affecting a single individual. The de- 
crees recommended by the Council and passed by the 
ecclesia were inscribed on stone or bronze and set up in 
conspicuous places (Fig. 192). 

The chairman (érurrdrys) adjourned the meeting, some- 
times to the following day, if matters of business were left 
unfinished. This happened immediately when- 
ever “signs from heaven” (Soonpiar), such as 
lightning, earthquake, an eclipse, or even a drop of rain, 
seemed to indicate the displeasure of the gods. 

Although both the Council and the assembly acted on 
certain occasions in a judicial capacity, their function was 


Adjournment. 
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chiefly administrative. The trial of cases at law was left 
mostly to the courts (dicacrypia). In these a large body of 
citizens, particularly the older men, not only 
found paid employment, but also indulged that 
love of contest and rivalry of debate which so 
strikingly marked the Athenians. For they sat as jurors or 
dicasts (Suacrai) to hear and decide cases pleaded before 
them, and they followed with interest, if not with favour, the 
arguments on both sides. From each tribe (vA) about 
six hundred men, all over thirty years of age, were chosen 
by lot from those who had announced their desire to serve 
as dicasts. They formed a body, normally six thousand in 
number, of whom one thousand acted as substitutes, ready 
to be called on for judicial service. Each person on whom 
the lot to act as dicast fell was assigned to one of the ten 
divisions or courts (dcacrypia) into which the whole num- 
ber was divided; every tribe had an equal number of its 
members in each court, or as nearly equal as it was possible 
to arrange. The court-room to which a man was assigned 
was designated by a letter (A to K); and every man carried 
a “pass” in the shape of a small boxwood tablet (awdxov 
avéwov), on which was inscribed his name and the letter of 
the section to which he belonged. Further, to make sure 
that the dicast entered the court-room to which he be- 
longed, he was given a painted staff (Baxrnpia), the colour 
of which corresponded to the colour of the paint at the 
door of each dicastery. 

There was no limit set to the term of service as dicast, 
and a citizen often continued in this office until cut off by 


The courts of 
law. 


The dicasts. 
newed | the oath in which he swore to render a 


verdict according to the laws, or, in cases where no existing 
law seemed applicable, according to his honest judgment, 
without fear or partiality, nor yet in enmity against any 
party to a suit; to hear both sides with equal attention, to 
refuse bribes, and to uphold the democratic constitution. 


sickness or death. Every year, however, he re- ~ 
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The oath was sworn in the names of Zeus, Poseidon or 
Apollo, and Deméter. 

If, now, a man had a private grievance against another, 
he went to the magistrate who had jurisdiction in such a 
case as his, and handed in a written complaint 
(2yxAnpa). If it was accepted, the magistrate 
appointed a day for the preliminary hearing 
(dvdxpiois). The plaintiff (6 diéxwv), in the presence of at 
least two witnesses (kAyrhpes), then sought out the accused 
(6 devywv), and summoned him to appear at the appointed 
time to answer the complaint. This summons was called 
the klésis (kAjots, rpdxAnors). At the hearing each party pre- 
sented in person his 
own side of the ques- 
tion, citing witnesses 
(uaptupes), laws and 
decrees, private docu- 
ments, and other tes- 
timony bearing on his 
case. The witnesses 

Fig. 194.—Crown of gold awarded for public must be adult men, 
services, . . 
either citizens or met- 
ics. Slaves were allowed to appear as witnesses only in cases 
of murder; in all others their evidence was extorted on 
the rack. This kind of testimony, as in the Middle Ages, 
was regarded as especially trustworthy, and a man under 
complaint frequently offered his own slaves to be tortured 
(Bacavigev) to prove his innocence. He might not, how- 
ever, testify in his own case. On the conclusion of the 
hearing, all the documents and evidence in writing were 
put into an urn (extvos) to await the trial (dé, dyav). 

At the time arranged for the trial, which 
might take place on any day excepting holi- 
days and “unlucky days” (jépar arodpades), both parties, 
with their witnesses, presented themselves before the court, 
in which sat usually five hundred and one dicasts, presided 
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over by the magistrate before whom the preliminary hear- 
ing (dvdxpuors) had taken place. In very important cases 
two or more dicasteries sat in joint session, making one 
thousand and one or fifteen hundred and one dicasts in all. 
The odd number was maintained to prevent a tie vote; the 
number of dicasts was never less than two hundred and 
one. The court-rooms were near the agora; the oldest, 
called the Heliaia (#Acafa), gave its name to the whole ju- 
dicial system, and the dicasts were often called heliasts 
(jAvacrai). They sat on wooden benches separated by a 
railing (dpvaxror) from the spectators, who always thronged 
to the trial when the participants were well-known citizens 
or the case affected public interests. Besides the platform 
(Ajo) for the presiding magistrate, there was also one for 
the speakers and the witnesses. 

The law required every man to plead his own case, 
whether as plaintiff or defendant. In the latter part of 
the fifth century, however, it became the cus- 
tom for inexperienced speakers to hire a pro- 
fessional writer of speeches (Aoyoypados) to 
compose his speech, which he then committed to memory 
and delivered as best he could. The time allowed each 
speech was limited by the water-clock (xAeidpa), the flow 
of which was stopped when the witnesses were cited. The 
proceedings began with prayer to the gods, after which the 
clerk (ypapparevs) read the complaint (éy«Anpa) and denial 
(dvrwpocia) of the contending parties, who were then al- 
lowed by the presiding magistrate to begin their speeches. 
The complainant presented his side first, frequently inter- 
rupting his speech by citing the witnesses whose testimony 
had been given at the preliminary hearing. 
These simply mounted the platform at the 
bidding of the speaker or the court-crier («jpv€), listened 
to the reading of their evidence ‘by the clerk, and acknowl- 
edged it as their own. There was no cross-examination of 
witnesses. Following the complainant came the defend- 
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ant, who in like manner appealed to his witnesses from 
time to time in the course of his speech. 

Late in the fifth century, those persons who felt doubt 
about their ability to present the case with justice to them- 
selves were allowed to bring in friends to their 
support; but the case must always be presented 
first, if only briefly, by the party concerned. By the mid- 
dle of the fourth century such advocates (cvvijyopor) were 
very common, though they spoke with the special consent of 
the court, and were understood not to receive any pay for 
their aid. It is to the advocate, rather than to the speech- 
writer, that the modern lawyer bears most resemblance. 

After the speeches were over the herald bade the dicasts 
proceed to a vote, which they cast immediately and on the 
spot, without discussion among themselves. 
Mussel-shells were used as ballots (Yor) in 
the fifth century. The voter cast his ballot into one of 
two earthenware vessels (called variously xddor, or Kadiurxor, 
or again tdpiar) ; one urn stood for acquittal, the other for 
condemnation. Just how secrecy was maintained by this 
method we do not know; at any rate, it proved unsatisfac- 
tory, for another mode was adopted for most cases in the 
fourth century. The dicast received two round bronze bal- 
lots; one was solid, the other had a hole bored through 
the centre. The solid ballot (xAnpys YHdos) was for acquit- 
tal, the bored (rerpurnpévy Whdos) for condemnation. The 
voter, holding this ballot so that the curious might not see 
whether the centre was solid or pierced, now 
approached the urns, of which again there 
were two—one of bronze, the other of wood. Into the 
bronze urn he cast the ballot which he wished to have 
counted, and discarded the other by throwing it into the 
wooden urn. ‘The bronze urn, containing as it did the 
votes that really affected the defendant, was called the 
“deciding urn” (k%pios xddurxos); the other, into which the 
votes not to be counted were deposited, was called “the urn 
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without validity” (dxvpos xddurxos). After the votes had been 
counted, the presiding magistrate announced the result. 


When his duties 4 
for the day were EY n OCAEIMO £: @ 
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courts. cast Fic. 195.—Dicast’s ticket (evpodov). 
presented a ticket 

or check (cv¥pBodrov), which he had received when he entered 
the court, to the disbursing officers of the treasury, and 
got his pay. This amounted to two obols in Pericles’s time, 
but was increased to three by Cleon. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE VARIOUS CALLINGS: AGRICULTURE AND GRAZING 


WHILE so many Athenians were engaged in war or in 
politics, the great majority were occupied in more produc- 
The tive pursuits to get a livelihood; and these, 
productive however they may have been regarded by phi- 
occupations. Josophers and aristocrats, were recognized by 
the more practical thinkers as forming the main support 
of the state, and representing in their mode of life and 
ways of thinking the better and more conservative interests 
of the democracy. This applied particularly to the rural 
classes, the men engaged in agriculture and grazing. Ob- 
servers as widely different as Socrates, the sage, and Aris- 
tophanes, the comic poet, united in commendation of agri- 
cultural pursuits, since from them the sustenance and sup- 
port of the community were derived, and the preservation 
of healthy bodies and of sound, if old-fashioned, ideas was 
assured. Although the army, the courts, the sailors of the 
Piraeus, and the artisans in the ecclesia take up so con- 
spicuous a position in Attic history, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the bulk of the population of Attica were farmers 
or herdsmen, who had little time to travel to town and join 
with regularity in political movements, and did so only 
when their interests as a class were threatened. 
bal The landed proprietors held the highest 
Seer position socially among all classes who worked 

for a living. They formed, of course, the old- 
est element in the state, and to a great extent retained 


their original political, as well as social, preeminence, 
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Among them were a few rich men who took pleasure in 
managing their estates themselves, planning the crops, and 
joining their overseers and slaves in actual labour now and 
then. These exceptional persons excited wonder, as did 
Cyrus, when he showed the Spartan admiral Lysander his 
gardens at Sardis. After looking at the many kinds of 
trees and flowers, and seeing how carefully they were 
planted, and how regularly and artistically the paths were 
laid out, Lysander was overcome with admira- 
tion. “I congratulate you, Cyrus,” he said, 
“on the man who devised all this for you.” 
“ Why,” said Cyrus, “I made all the measurements and de- 
signs myself, and I planted some of the trees myself.” At 
which Lysander said, as he looked at Cyrus’s handsome 
clothes and the ornaments he wore: “ What! You really 
mean that you planted these with your own hands?” And 
Cyrus answered: “ Yes; when I am in ordinary health, I 
never dine before taking active exercise, either in military 
drill or in farming.” 

In Attica the soil was thin and dry, yet favourable to 
the raising of some crops. Here, and elsewhere in Greece, 
systematic irrigation (apdev) was intelligently 
practised in classical times to insure enough 
water, while drainage (éxerev- 
ew) recovered swampy and sub- 
merged places for tilling. The 
Attic plain was well watered 
with canals and ditches (atAé- 
ves, 6xero/) dug from the main 
streams of the Cephisus and 
Irrigation, the Ilissus. This 
drainage, and was necessary for 
terracing. certain kinds of Fre. 196.—Boy with pet deer. 
grain; and the region extend- 
ing from the Lycéum to the Academy was a garden of figs 
and olives, On the hillsides care was taken that the fer- 
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tile soil might not be washed away when the melting snow 
sent down fierce torrents in February and March. ‘This 
was prevented by terraces, especially necessary in the cul- 
ture of the vine. 

Although many religious superstitions governed the 
farmer in his work, nevertheless the experience of centuries 
had brought down many practical hints and 
helps in cultivating. The value of fertilizers 
was understood, as was also the need of allow- 
ing land to recover its fertility by lying fallow (ves) for a 
season or more. 

Ploughing was done at three seasons—spring, summer, 
andautumn. The plough (dporpov) was originally a crooked 
or forked tree trunk ; later it was made of sepa- 
rate parts fitting together and fastened either 
by thongs or by pegs which nailed them together. There 
was, first, the beam or stock (va), the end of which was 
sharpened and covered with iron to form the ploughshare 
(vvvis); or sometimes a sep- 
arate piece was attached to 
the beam for this purpose. 
A handle (éyerAy) rose from 
the beam at the back, and 
a pole (ioroBoev’s) extended 
from it in front; at the end 
of this the yoke (vyév) was 
attached by means of a ring (xopwvn). The plough was 
drawn by oxen and mules; horses were probably never used 
for this work. 

The autumn and the early spring were the times for 
sowing grain and the more substantial crops (xapzds) for 
which, as Plato says, the intelligent farmer is 
content to wait seven months. In the sum- 
mer were sown lentils, peas, beans, and other garden vege- 
tables. Xenophon gives a picture of the farmer ploughing 
(CevynAareiv) and sowing (o7epew), in a lonely spot infested 
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Fre. 197.—Ploughing and sowing. 
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by robbers, in the interesting account of a pantomime which 
he witnessed in Paphlagonia. 

It does not appear that hay was especially cultivated 
and harvested, though of course a certain amount of dried 
fodder was necessary when animals were 
housed for the winter. Any product suitable 
for use as green fodder was called chilos or chortos (x.A6s or 
xéptos). This, when dried, was used like hay, under the 
name of karphé (xdpdn or simply x.Ads). 
Grass-land and meadows were scarce in 
Greece, and were usually given over to flocks 
and herds in summer-time. 

The harvest-time was the occasion for 
much sport and frolic in the fields among the 
reapers, who kept up ancient 
practices, designed to appease 
the “corn spirit,” which had come down from 
most primitive times, and which allowed all 
kinds of practical jokes, especially at the ex- 
pense of an unlucky passer-by. The reaper 
used a semicircular sickle (called dperdvn) | 
and after the grain had been cut down it was Fie. 198. 
bound together carefully in sheaves. One ler: 
sheaf was left “ for luck,” dedicated to the spirit of the grain; 
the rest were gathered into carts or on the backs of the reap- 
ers, and carried to the threshing-floor (dAwm), a 
circular space paved with small cobble-stones. 
There the grain was spread out evenly a little at a time, and 
over it horses, mules, or oxen were driven until their hoofs 
had beaten out the kernels from the chaff and stalks (xaAd- 
pot). Whether flails were ever used is a question. After 
a thorough tossing and winnowing, done with the Viknon 
(Aicvov), or cradle, a broad wicker basket which received the 
grain after threshing, and in which it was tossed in the air so 
that the wind carried off the chaff, the clean grain was poured 
into earthen jars (rio, curva, page 133) for storing. 
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In the country grain was ground into flour only as 
needed. Small quantities could be pounded in stone mor- 
tars by female slaves. For larger amounts 
mills (uvAa) turned by male or female slaves 
or by animals were required. The mill had a 
flat, immovable lower millstone (w’An) with a hard, rough 
surface. On it the upper millstone (évos dAérns) revolved 
on an iron pivot by means of a long handle; the upper stone 
had a hole in the centre into which the grain was poured. 
In the cities there were milling establishments (pvAdves) 
which ground the grain brought from the interior or else- 
where on a large scale. Flour was called alewra (aXevpa) or 
alphita (dAgura), according as it was made from wheat or 
from barley. 

In Attica grain formed one of the least conspicuous 
products, and after the ruin wrought to the fields by the 
Spartan invasions of the Peloponnesian War, 
the small farmers of Attica no longer tried to 
compete with the rich grain-fields on the Black 
Sea. The importation of grain, therefore, became essen- 
tial to the welfare of the state, which encouraged it by 
laws restraining Athenian citizens and metics from ship- 
ping it elsewhere, and laying severe penalties on all who 
tried to “corner” the grain market. Whoever bought 
more than fifty phormot (goppot), or about seventy-five 
bushels, of grain at a single time was liable to capital 
punishment. When the. grain supply from the East was 
cut off by Lysander’s fleet in 405 B. c., Athens and Attica 
could no longer hold out, and the Peloponnesian War came 
to a disastrous close. 

The soil of Attica, however, was well adapted to the 
cultivation of olives, figs, and grapes. Oil, figs, and wine 
were therefore abundantly produced, the olives and figs 
being celebrated the world over. In the cultivation of 
vines and olives it was usual to dig circular trenches (yipox) 
round each trunk or stalk to insure sufficient moisture. 
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The vines were propped by pointed stakes (xépaxes), though 
sometimes allowed also to climb on trees. Red wine was 
produced from grapes grown on the hillsides, 
white wine was produced in the plains. The 
grapes were pressed or trodden (zaretv) with the bare feet 
in large vats (Anvoé), from which the wine flowed out into a 
smaller vessel, usually an amphora (page 134). The vintage, 
like the harvest, was attended with many old-fashioned 
customs of a religious nature, all in honour of Dionysus 
Lenaios, “ god of the wine-press.” The treaders chanted a 
song as they worked together in the open fields. 

Olive-oil was used for a great variety of purposes: in 
the preparation of ointments; in the “dressing” of linen 
after it came from the loom; in lighting; and 
in cooking and eating (page 150). Conse- 
quently, the oil (€Aaov) was of more importance than the 
fruit (eAda) itself, though this, too, was a regular article of 
diet. Olives were picked only when ripe, and put up in 
brine or dried. Dried olives were shipped and sold in skins 
(doxot). Figs were dried on crates or boards set out in the 
sun and wind, and pressed into cakes, as they are to-day. 
Grapes, in the same way, were made into raisins or currants, 
a name which still carries the remembrance of their place 
of origin—Corinth. 

All growing things were regarded as being under the 
protection of the divinities of nature, Dionysus, Deméter, 

F and many lesser gods. But the olive in par- 

pees ae ticular was the object of religious veneration, 
and like the owl (page 24) was inseparably con- 

nected with Athéna, the special protectress of Attica and 
Athens. An olive branch frequently appears beside the 
owl on Athenian coins (Fig. 199). A large number of trees 
in the Attic plain, called moriat (popiac), were specially con- 
secrated to her, and any man who cut down, or even re- 
moved, the stump of one of these was sentenced to death 
by the Areopagus. The moriai were owned by the state, 
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which appointed wardens or supervisors to attend to their 
preservation; they were responsible to the Areopagus. The 
state let out the tending and cultivation of these trees to 


Fie. 199.—Attic decadrachma. 


the highest bidder, who then had the disposition and sale 
of the product in his own hands. 

Flowers, too, were universally cultivated in the country. 
However reticent in their literature the Greeks of the clas- 
sical period may be regarding their love of na- 
ture, their acts show plainly that they had 
open eyes for all she had to give. The lily, 
crocus, hyacinth, violet, and rose are familiar friends in 
Homer. The extraordinary yogue of wreaths (orépavor) 
for all festive occasions made horticulture a necessity; 
when nothing better could be obtained, even dry grass was 
plaited into chaplets. The favourite flowers raised in 
gardens («jrov) were those just mentioned; but many,> 
like the poppy, grew wild in the fields. The garden 
beds were commonly edged with borders of 
parsley and rue. In crowded cities house gar- 
dens were hardly known until late in the fourth century ; 
but plants were sometimes raised in pots (dorpaxa, cf. Fig. 
94), especially for the festival of Adénis. Groves and 
enclosures where trees, flowers, and grass grew made the 
suburbs attractive places for an afternoon stroll (zepiaros). 

The state appointed officers to take charge of the for- 
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ests, but these paid more attention to boundaries and high- 
ways than to forestry in a scientific sense. As early as the 
fourth century, Attica was becoming a waste, 
because the state and the people 
failed to realize the importance of preserving 
the once rich woodlands of Parnes, Pentelicus, 
and Hymettus (cf. page 9). The trees were cut 
down wastefully by lumbermen (tAordp0r), who 
found their profit in the great demand for tim- == 
ber (évAa) for house and ship build- Fre. 200. 
ing, furniture, and fuel. Charcoal- sate a 
burners were continually busy on Mount Parnes, 
especially in the deme of Acharnae; from here they car- 
ried their baskets of coals into. the city, where the cry of 
“Buy coal” (dv@paxas zpiw) rose among the other noises of 
the street. In the country wood (¢pvyava) was burned more 
often than charcoal; and Socrates mentions, as one of the 
advantages of country over town life, the greater abundance 
of fuel for fires in the winter-time. On the march, too, 
wood was gathered wherever it could be found, and split- 
ting wood was one of the ordinary duties of soldiers in camp. 
Perhaps most harm was done to the forests by shep- 
herds and goatherds who deliberately burned down trees 
in order to gain more pasture-land. No fea- 
ture of country life is more prominent in Greek 
literature than the tending of herds (voya/) of sheep, goats, 
and cows. All these are embraced in the term “ possessions,” 
kténé (kryvn), so common in the Anabasis, since they were the 
chief property of man in the primitive, nomadic state. (The 
larger animals, like oxen and mules, which could be used 
for drawing loads, were called in general Cevyyn, or trofiyia ; 
the smaller kinds, sheep and goats, were pd- 
Bara, though zpéBara is also used of sheep only; 
all, when out in pasture, were Bookyjpara.) From 
March until September the herds wandered over the higher 
mountain slopes, tended by a few lonely shepherds (vopeis, 
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Bov«ddor) and their dogs. In winter they were driven back 
to the folds and stalls in the plains. Perhaps sheep were 
the most conspicuous among these animals; their milk, 
as well as their flesh and fleeces, was constantly required, 
and great numbers were consumed in sacrifice. Hogs were 
kept in droves in the open, not confined in a sty. They 
were to be seen mostly in places like Arcadia, where the 


Ire. 201.—The mountains of Peloponnésus, seen from Nauplia. 


oaks supplied abundant acorns for their food. Horses 
were raised in droves only where the plains were extensive, 
as in Thessaly, Argos, Aetolia, and Acarnania. As draft- 
animals ($ofvyia), mules were preferred to horses, and the 
sure-footed ass was indispensable in the mountain districts. 

Another feature of hill life was the keep- 
ing of bees (éArrra), a creature whose activity 
the Greeks viewed with almost religious awe. They were 
kept in hives (opjvy). Attica was as famous for the honey 
of Hymettus and Brilessus as for her figs and oil. Xeno- 
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phon mentions a honey in Colchis which poisoned and in- 
toxicated his men. 

Other features of country life were of course the domes- 
tic animals, more abundant there than in the cities. Among 
domestic fowl, geese 
were the favourites, 
especially in Athens, 
where, like other animals, they 
were kept in the court (page 27) ; 
so, too, were cranes, quail, and 
doves kept mostly as pets (Fig. 
202), though also eaten. Chick- 
ens were introduced from the 
Orient into Greece in the sixth 
century. The recollection of their 
origin survived in the name still 
given the cock (dAexrpudv) in the 
fifth century, which was common- 
ly “the Persian bird” (6 Ilepouxds dpvis). Pheasants and 
peacocks were imported as a great curiosity just before 
the Peloponnesian War. 

Dogs were exceedingly common, both in town and in 
country. Some of their best-known traits, such as barking 
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Fie. 203. Woman with pet animal (cat 7), 


at strangers and retreating when faced, madness, and the 
like, are frequently referred to by Xenophon, but it is in 
15 
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Homer, especially in the Odyssey, that we get the best pic- 
ture of the dog as faithful guardian of master and house. 
In the house, they lay at their master’s feet 
while he ate, watching a chance to seize the 
crumbs that fell from the table. They were mostly of the 
fiercer breeds, and were indispensable in hunting (page 99). 
Hence they bore such names as Dromas, and Argos, “ the 
fleet,” or Harpalos, “ quick at catching the scent.” Cats 
were not a domestic animal in Greece, though known to the 
Greeks as an Egyptian animal. Tame weasels and martens 
took their place in protecting the storeroom from mice. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE VARIOUS CALLINGS: MANUFACTURES AND TRADES 


In most families, if not in all, a certain amount of 
manufacture formed part of the household duties. Thus, 
many kinds of food were cooked at home, 
though they might also be procured ready to 
eat from regular dealers in the market. And 
more than this, the wife still plied her spinning (Fig. 98), 
or worked at the loom, as in the days of Homer, or super- 
intended the slaves while they prepared the wool for spin- 
ning—washing, beating, pulling, and combing it. 

Manufacture on a large scale, however, grew up in Ath- 
ens’and in other coast cities in the fifth century, increas- 
ing in the case of Ath- 
ens the internal wealth- 
which her political pre- 
eminence had founded. 
The various artisans (3y- 
puovpyot) were not united 
in guilds or corporations 
until later times; but 
a son generally learned 
and followed his father’s 
trade, and those who were 
engaged in the same industry occupied the same quarter 
of the city, thus giving a semblance of organization for 
mutual protection. Hence a street might be designated 
as the “street of the sculptors,” or the “street of the box- 


makers,” and the like (cf. page 15). The hereditary sys- 
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tem certainly tended to increase the efficiency of the work 
done. Athenian citizens were not taxed or required to pay 


Fie, 205.—Making bread. 


from farmers of the interior, or 
more often from the importers 
(€uropor), whose ships 
had carried it from 
Pontus. The mill-houses (pvdd- 
ves) were supplied with the mills 
(pvAar) before described (page 220), 
and these were turned by horses, 
mules, oxen, or slaves; the last, 
however, were set to their task 
only as a punishment for extreme 
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any license fee for the trade in which 
they were engaged; but metics had to 
pay such a tax, though not otherwise re- 
stricted. Most metics plied their busi- 
ness in the Piraeus, where the number 
of trades was extraordinary, the di- 
vision of labour in some cases being 
minute. 

Among the producers of food we no- 
tice the millers (uvAwOpo/). These got 
their grain— 
wheat, barley, 
spelt—from 
jobbers (curo- 
moAat), who 
bought it 


Fie. 206.—Baker’s moulds. 


The millers sold to the bakers 
(dproxéror), whose houses were furnished with large earthen 
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ovens (xpiBavor); in these they baked loaves 
(dprov) of a size and weight fixed by the mar- 


ket commissioners, besides barley-cakes (uaa) and differ- 
ent kinds of sweet cakes. The baker did not always sell 
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directly to the consumer, but had his wares dispensed in 
the streets or the market by bread-sellers (déprowGAa). 

The fullers and dyers. played an important part in the 
making and preservation of clothing. Not only did they 
wash and dye (zAvvev) both the fleeces and the 
finished cloth (whence they were called zAvveis 
and xvadeis), but they also attended to the cut- 
ting of the cloth into shapes suitable for different garments. 
In the large cities they had establishments with numerous 
hands, male and female, freemen and slaves. Such tailor- 
ing establishments rendered much of the domestic cut- 
ting, fitting, and sewing for the family wardrobe unneces- 
sary, at least for the rich. The weaving of linen goods 
was their work exclusively, this being never done at home, 
where wool alone was the material. Some fac- 
tories made only one kind of garment. Thus, 
one was devoted to the manufacture of the 
chlamys, another made women’s 
shawls, while the Megarians were 
farnous for the exdmis (page 161). 


Dyers and 
fullers. 


Cloth 
factories. 


Here, too, women’s nets and E pe To 
other head coverings were made; = tm) ’) ou 
but men’s hats were Mis sl : 
ERE the province of the | | 
felt manufacturers (Aorow/ ), 


who produced travelling-hats (7é 
racot) and workmen’s caps (xvvat, 
pagé 166). ' 
The tanners (Bupcets or Bupao- Fra. 207.—Loom. 

déyar) usually confined themselves 

solely to dressing the leather, but sometimes 
they added shoemaking to their business. 
Their yards had to be placed outside the city, 
on account of the bad smell caused in the processes of tan- 
ning and dressing. The shoemakers (oxvroréuor) were nu- 
merous in the neighbourhood of the market. 


Leather man- 
ufacturers. 
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Personal ornaments, as we saw (page 167), were con- 
fined to articles of silver, gold, and bronze. The wearing 
of precious stones was limited in classical 
times, and the pearl-fisheries of the Aegéan, 
for example, assumed no importance until later. However, 
gems cut as intaglios or as cameos were used in signet- 


Jewellers. 


Fria. 208.—A shoemaker’s shop. 


rings, earrings, and necklaces; the principal stones were 
agate, amethyst, chalcedony, and carnelian, and specimens 
in European museums to-day still testify to the wonderful 
skill and taste of the artists who carved them. More com- 
mon than these were gold and silver ornaments. Gold was 
brought from the East and from Thrace, and fashioned by 
goldsmiths (xpvooxdor) into small objects for personal wear. 
Silver was more plentiful than gold, though its value rela- 
tive to gold was much greater than it is to-day. The sil- 
ver-mines (yéraAAa) at Laurium (page 10) were productive 
throughout the fifth century, and jewellers were able to use 
silver not only for personal ornaments, but also for vases, 
large mirrors, lamp-stands, and similar articles. 
House-building, under the general supervision of a 
master builder (oikodduos), called for the labour of workmen 
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engaged in many different occupations. There were first 
the quarrymen (Avorduor), who cut stone and marble in the 
quarries of Attica, Argolis, Sicily, and elsewhere. 
Builders and Fyrom the quarries (Aarouéa) derricks (pyyo- 
masons, : 
vat AWaywyot) lifted the blocks into the carts 
in which they were transported to the city. After being 
shaped and polished by stone-cutters (Avogdor), the blocks 
were set in place by masons (AvGoAdyor), who also used sun- 
dried bricks or plinths of earth for house walls. The tim- 
ber, supplied by lumbermen (tAordpuor) from the woods of 
Attica and Euboea, was then treated by the carpenters (rék- 
roves), Who made the frames, upper floors, doors, sills, roof- 
beams, and shelyes. The roofers then put on the tiles 
(xepapides). When a public building was to be erected, an 


MUCUS 


, Fie. 209.—At the forge. 


architect (dpyiréxrwv) was engaged to draw plans and make 
contracts for the building of the whole structure. 

warnitire As regards the manufacture of household 
andcabinet- furniture, the division of labour was again car- 
makers. ried out to a minute degree. Thus, there were 
door-makers (6uporovt), whose specialty was the construction 
of handsome doors and gates, plated with bronze and other 
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metals, which were required in the temples and other large 
buildings. For beds there were the xAwozowi; for chairs, 
the Opovorow/; for chests, the x.Bwrorow!; and the round 
legs of beds, chairs, and tables were the work of the turn- 


ers (ropvevta). Workers in iron and bronze (xaAxeis) pro- | 


duced the most varied articles of all, ranging from hairpins 
and mirrors to plates of metal covering walls, doors, or 
furniture. Among the most noted iron-workers in antiquity 
were the Chalybes, a non-Grecian people. 

The needs of housekeeping were met by the extensive 
pottery trade for which Athens was famous. From an 
early time the potters (xepauets) inhabited the 
portion of the city to the northwest, near the 
Colénos Agoraios, to which they gave its name, the Cera- 
meicus (page 9). Attica had clay-pits, especially at Cape 
Colias (page 3), yielding material which was excellent for 
its strength and the facility with which it absorbed colour. 
Almost every kind of vessel made 
by the Greek potter has fortunately 
come down to us in numerous speci- 
mens, ranging from the rough, hand- 
made crockery of the most ancient 
period, like that found near Troy, 
to the splendid urns turned on the 
potter’s wheel and covered with elab- 
orate paintings which preserve the 
fame of Attic and Corinthian art- 
ists, being stamped with their names 
or trade-marks. Among the pot- 
ters some devoted themselves to the 
larger vessels, like the amphora and 


Potters. 


Fie. 210.—Interior of a 4 
pottery furnace, the chytra (page 134), while others 


made smaller pitchers, such as the 
lekythos, the aryballos, the wine pitcher (page 137), and the 
like. Other workers in clay produced lamps, modelled re- 
liefs, made small images especially for household worship, 
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and dolls (xépa). The last were often made of wax instead 
of clay. 

To complete the picture of wide and varied industry, 
we must add the makers of arms and armour: the manu- 
facturers of shields, spears, bows, knives, hel- 
mets, and breast-plates (dordorov/, Aoyxorou0/, 
TogoTOLol, paxXapoToLol, Kpavoovot, OwpaKozro.oé ) ; 
and wagon makers (dpparorouol, dupporrorot, 
fvyorowwi). Thus we see that the large 
cities were centres of active manufactur- 
ing concerns which, in the beauty and 
adaptability of their products, could well 
compete with their modern successors. 
The growth of factories was favoured 
by the large number of slaves imported Fig, 241. 
into these cities, who worked under an ee 
overseer in the workshop (epyacrypuov), 
attached as a rule to the owner’s house. The orator Lysias, 
who was a metic, inherited from his father an armour man- 
ufactory, which he carried on with his brother Polemarchus, 
employing one hundred and twenty slaves. 

As regards the condition of the working classes, we see 
that the citizens who were day labourers (Thétes, 76 @yruKdv) 
Occupations Tesembled closely the slave class, at least in 
ofthe poorer the estimation of others who were well-to-do. 
classes. Their pay was very small—highest perhaps in 
the country, at the time when they were needed in the 
harvest-field or at the vintage. -In town these people were 
employed as porters, packers in the manufactories—pot- 
tery was packed in straw, as with us—waiters at banquets. 
On the sea they served as common sailors; fishermen and 
Social posi- herdsmen also belonged to their class. 
tion of The class of artisans (8ypsovpyo’) comprised 
artisans. callings which among us are regarded as the 
most dignified professions. Wherever one of these voca- 
tions was in disrepute, the cause is found in the fact that 


Other manu- 
facturers. 
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the person concerned took money for his services, and was 
to that extent not independent of others. Even the great 
artists, painters, and sculptors fell under public contempt 


Fie. 212.—A vase-painter’s studio. 


simply because they earned money. For the same reason, 
persons belonging to the more conservative element in polli- 
tics characterized as greed the eagerness of the dicast for 
his daily stipend (page 215). 
A few artists, like Phidias, 
are said to have enjoyed the 
friendship of eminent men 
of aristocratic birth; but 
most of these stories of in- 
timacy are later exaggera- 
tions which have not taken 
into account the conditions 
of ancient industrial life. In 
like manner schoolmasters, 
teachers of music and gym- 
Fig, 213.—Painting a cylix. nastic, sophists, and even 
physicians were not highly 

regarded. Poets, however, enjoyed from time immemorial 
distinction in society, in spite of the fact that they made 
themselves rich by writing odes for princes or communities 
who paid them well for their flattery. Actors, as a class, 
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were not disdained; they stood too close to the popular: 
religion and its selobration in the lyric and dramatic per- 
formances. Opinion about them yaried according to the 
talents and the personal character of the individual. Pro- 
fessional athletes, who came into prominence even before 
the Persian Wars, were petted and extolled by most peo- 
ple. Thinking men, however, like the poets Xenophanes 
and Euripides, were disposed to protest against the wor- 
ship paid to a class who were often brutal, avaricious, and 
gluttonous, and it is said that Alexander did not regard 
them as good soldiers. Musical virtuosi, whose elaborate 
technique began to excite the people at the end of the 
fifth century, were nevertheless classed with jugglers, 
sleight-of-hand performers, and others hired for the enter- 
tainment of guests at a banquet or a public festival. 
In the early days of Greek history there was small 
opportunity or desire for commercial intercourse. In Ho- 
mer we hear of seafarers who undertook voy- 
ap casa ages for gain. These were mostly Phoenicians, 
y often little better than pirates or kidnappers ; 
they were hence called peirdtai (xeparar)—i. e., adventur- 
ers, buccaneers. These men brought into Greece Orien- 
tal products, con- 
sisting of rich gar- 
mentsand utensils, 
implements of war, 
and slaves, which 
they, bartered for 
the raw products 
of Greece. It was Fia. 214.—Unloading a trading-ship. 
notuntiltheeighth 
century B. c. that Greek commerce began, being contempo- 
raneous with the founding of the great colonies by enter- 
prising cities like Chalcis, Corinth, and Milétus. These 
remained for a long period the e chief centres. (gumrdpua) of 
oversea commerce, and their harbours were always filled 
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N . 
with merchant vessels (éAxdSes, yadAor). Corinth became 


the first commercial city of the Greek mainland, standing, 
as it did, midway between eastern and western 
Hellas, and forming the point of connection be- 
tween the Greeks of the Peloponnésus and of the 
north. The Phoenician pirate came to be replaced by the 
Greek trader, emporos (éuxopos). In spite of the fact that the 
emporos was often a man of ability and experience, widened 
by foreign travel, he was yet not regarded with such high 
esteem as the large manufacturer; for the latter simply in- 
vested his capital and left the actual work to overseers and 
Stigma at- ‘Slaves. To the emporos attached some of the 
tached to stigma of personal labour (atrovpyia), since, as 
trade. goods were never sent on an order, he was 
obliged to journey to all parts of the trading world, and 
was to that extent a labourer. And yet even he enjoyed 
higher repute than the petty retail dealer (xarpAos), whose 
sedentary life, trivial gains, and reputation for avarice and 
haggling made him an object of contempt. Especially 
were the women and girls who plied a small retail trade 
in the markets under popular disfavour; but they could 
hold their own against the most presuming customer by 
their Billingsgate. 

The importer, on arriving at his destination, sought 
out his customers, either personally or through agents, and 
showed them samples (de’yuara) of his cargo 
(called Ta ayoyyra or yavrucd Xpymara). In large 
cities a special place, called the detgma (Setypa), 
was set apart for this purpose. The Attic deigma was in 
the Piraeus, and formed a sort of Exchange, where all kinds 
of business and speculation were carried on. The retail 
dealers selected their wares (ra évie) and displayed them 
for sale on tables; their booths (cxyva’) were in or near 
the agora. These booths were sometimes made of wicker, 
whence they were called gerra (yéppa), the name which was 
applied also to the railings of the same material by which 


Centres of 
trade. 


The marketin 
an emporion,. 
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they were surrounded. Persons who were not citizens paid 
to the market commissioners (dayopavépor) a market toll or 
license for the privilege of a site. ~The wares, especially if 
they happened to be articles of food, were displayed on plat- 
ters (zivaxes), which covered the tables (éco/). So great 
did the throng of tradespeople in the agora become by the 
middle of the fifth century, that many of the administra- 


y Fia. 215.—Weighing goods for shipment. 


tive offices were removed to other parts of the city. But, as 
we have before seen (page 14), the centre of the agora was 
kept free for the groups of citizens who spent their morn- 
ings there. The porticoes or colonnades (croa/) which 
lined the sides served as comfortable strolling places when 
the sun was high or when there came a burst of drenching 
rain, such as is apt to fall in Athens in the springtime. 
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Portions of these colonnades were later appropriated by 
tradespeople, who gave to them much the appearance of an 
Oriental bazaar; but in classical times their booths were in 
the open air, protected, when their goods were perishable, 
by a kind of awning (exddewv). The retailers (xdapdor), 
like the manufacturers, were grouped together 
according to their wares. Thus, one portion of 
the agora would be assigned to the wine-dealers, 
and their district (xvkAos) would be spoken of as “ the wine” 
(in the phrase «is rov oivoy) ; another was assigned to lamp- 
sellers; another to cheese-sellers, and so on. The phrases 
“at the pots,” “at the slaves,” “at the books ” 
(<is Tas xUrpas, cis Ta dvdpdzroda, cis TE BuBdria) in- 
dicated respectively where one might buy pot- 
tery, slaves, and books. The master of the house, accompa- 
nied by a slave, did the marketing, sometimes calling in a 
porter to help carry his purchases home. Later, the mar- 
keting was entrusted to a special slave, called the agorastes 
(dyopacrys). The poorer classes, of course, did their own 
marketing, and had the disagreeable habit of carrying their 
money in their mouths. All this business was transacted 
early in the morning, the forenoon being called the time 
of full market (rept tAyboveay ayopav, page 240). 

Many wares were hawked about the streets. The dealer 
carried his table (éAeds) in front of him by means of straps 
ae. attached to his shoulders. Thus the streets 
ay pee on a busy morning would be full of hucksters 

calling out their goods—the sausage-sellers, 
pease-porridge-sellers, the charcoal-burner, and the farmer 
bringing his goat’s milk from the country. 

In comparatively late times there was erect- 
ed at the southern end of the market, where 
it still stands to-day, a building now known 
‘as the Horologium, or Tower of the Winds, a restoration 
of which is shown in Fig. 216. It is nearly octagonal, each 
of the sides bearing reliefs representing the winds coming 
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The measure- 
ment of time. 
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from eight different points of the compass. A bronze Tri- 
ton once surmounted the slightly conical roof, and showed 
the townspeople by its revolving the direction of the wind. 
The edifice also had two contrivances for showing the time 
of day. One, inside the building, was a water-clock («Acy- 
dpa), fed by water from a spring on the Acro- 
polis. The water trickled through small open- 
ings from one vessel 
into another. On the 
outside was a sun-dial 
(yvépov, aporcy.or). 
This building was 
probably the succes- 
sor of less elaborate 
instruments used in 
the classical period for 
telling the time. In 
some sunny place a 
perpendicular staff 
was erected and the 
length of its shadow, 
marked off in feet into 
twelve parts, deter- 
mined roughly the 
time of day. In the 
court-room, as we have 
seen, and probably in Fia. 216.—The “Tower of the Winds.” 
private houses, the 
clepsydra was regularly employed. Here a given quantity 
of water represented a certain amount of time; but by none 
of these methods could the hour of the day be found with 
accuracy, and on a cloudy day, of course, the dial was use- 
less. The twelve divisions on the dial or water- 
clock, marking off the natural day into twelve 
parts, would be shorter in winter than in summer. These 
divisions, therefore, were comparatively unimportant to the 


Clocks. 
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easy-going Greek, and it is not until late times that the 
word hora (#pa) is used in the sense of “hour.” Hence we 
meet with the vaguest expressions indicating time. In 
Homer the day has only three parts: #és, from sunrise 
until the forenoon; pécov jap, noon; and deiAy, evening. 
By Xenophon’s time more specific terms had been devised, 
but even these were general and uncertain in range. In 
the Anabasis we find these divisions: First, there is the 
time just before dawn (éws), indicated by the words dp6pos, 
OF 7p Hmepas, OF mpos Huepay. Sunrise is denoted by dua 77H 
Hepa and dpa At avexovte or avaré\dovte. The morning 
is in general éwHev or zp#, the middle of the forenoon be- 
ing dpdi ayopdav tAyPoveay or epi tAHPoveay dyopav. Then 
comes noon, which is pécov jpepas. The word pernpBpia, 
so common in other writers for “noon,” happens always 
to mean “south” in the Anabasis. The afternoon (de‘An) 
was generally divided into two parts, early and late; for 
the latter Xenophon uses the word dyé, and the context 
in other places shows that by de‘Ay he generally means the 
early evening. Sunset and evening are expressed in a 
great variety of phrases: #Avov dvcpai and dpa Hriw dvvovTe; 
“supper-time,” audi doprnorév ; “evening,” éorépa. Finally 
comes night, the beginning of which is denoted by dp¢i 
xvépas. In army life the night (vvé) was divided into 
watches, dvdAaxa/; midnight is pécae vi«res. 

To the ordinary frequenter of the market, these divi- 
sions of the day and night, with the crude dial or water- 
clock for measuring them, were of less importance than the 
other divisions of time into months and years. The time 
of day he could gauge with satisfactory ac- 
curacy by glancing at the sun; but to know 
the day of the month—what day was lucky or 
unlucky, what required a sacrifice to some divinity, which 
was the last day of the month, the day for settling with 
creditors—all this concerned him deeply. 

In general, the Greeks were content to divide the year 


The days of 
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into three seasons—spring (¢ap), summer (6épos), and winter 
(xewov), sometimes adding other designations, like dérépa, 
late summer, and dporos, ploughing-time. Un- 
fortunately for the Greek calendar, the year 
was based on the phases of the moon instead 
of the course of the sun. Each year consisted normally of 
twelve lunar months, a number which could be made to 
fit only approximately with one revolution of the earth 
round the sun. Consequently, it was necessary to devise 
cycles of years, with intercalary days and months, to make 
the revolutions of the sun and the moon correspond. The 
months (ujves) were given thirty and twenty-nine days alter- 
nately ; and in every cycle of eight years—the one adopted 
in Athens—three months were intercalated, one in the third 
year, one in the fifth, and one in the last. Even this was by 
no means accurate, and Aristophanes makes the moon com- 
plain of her treatment at the hands of the Athenians, since 
the calendar had become so confused that the festivals of 
the gods were occurring at wrong times in the year. The 
civil year began with the first new moon after the summer 
solstice, the first month usually corresponding 
with the last week of June and the greater 
part of July. The names which are given in 
the following table answer only roughly to our months; 
each Attic month embraces a varying portion of two of ours. 


The Greek 
year. 


The Attic 
months. 
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Hekatombaion ‘ExaropBawv July. 
Metageitnion Merayetrvi@y August, 
/Boedromion Bondpopuwy September. 
Pyanopsion Tlvavoyav October. 
Maimakterion Macpaxrnpiov November. 
Poseideon Tlocedeay December. 
Gamelion Tapndrov January. 
Anthesterion *AvOcatnpiov February. 
Elaphebolion "EdadnBorcav March. 
Mounichion Movwxiov April. 
Thargelion Sapyndtov May. 
Skirophorion Skipopoprov June. 
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The meaning of some of these names is lost in obscu- 
rity, but it is certain that all are derived from some god or 
festival, like the modern names for the days of the week. 
Gamelion, the marriage month (page 121), was sacred to 
Héra Gamelia, goddess of marriage. Poseideon belonged 
to Poseidon, and Maimakterion to an ancient cult of Zeus. 
The first day of the month was called “the new moon” 
(voupyvia), and was often set as a date for paying debts; 
the last day had a double appellation, and was known as 
the “old and new” (&7 xai véa), since the change in the 
moon’s phase on that day marked the end of the old month 
and the beginning of the new. There was no division into 
weeks; instead, the month was divided into thirds, with 
reference to the waxing and the waning moon. The sec- 
ond of the month, for example, would be spoken of as the 
“second in the first part of the month” (devrépa pnvos tora- 
peévov); the twelfth would be the “second in the middle 
part ” (devrépa pecotvros), while in the last part of the month 
(unvos POivovros) the days were generally counted from the 
end. 

Years were not dated from any fixed era, but were 
named from prominent officials: in Athens, the first archon 
(6 dpywv) gave his name to the year, and an 
Athenian document would be sufficiently dated, 
for example, by the words “in the archonship of Callias ” 
(emi KadAvov dpxovtos). In Argos, the year was named from 
the priestess of Héra; in Sparta, from the chief ephor:. 
Once in a while a historian could recall a date by reference 
to the victory of some famous athlete at Olympia; but the 
practice of dating events by Olympiads, beginning with 
the year 776 B. c., was not in vogue among Greeks of the 
classical period (page 105). 

Besides the agoranomot (dyopavopor, see page 
20), there were other market officials, the in- 
spectors of weights and measures (setpovopor), who were 
charged with the keeping of the standard weights and 
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measures preserved in the Tholos for the convenience of 
merchants. In case of dispute, the measure or weight in 
question was brought before them, 
and if found correct was stamped 
with their official mark. 

The principal linear measures 
were the foot (zovs), the cubit (77- 
xus), and the fathom 
(épyud). The foot va- 
ried slightly in length 
in different parts of Greece ; so that 
there were three standards —the 
Attic, the Olympic, and the Aeginétan. Since, however, 
Attic commerce was predominant in all parts of Hellas 
by the last quarter of the fifth century, the Athenian 
standard, both for weights and measures, was familiar to 
all Greeks, and we may use that as our standard here. 
The Attic foot, as determined by measurements of the cella 
of the Parthenon, which was called the Hekatompedon (page 
51), was 295.7 millimetres, or about 11.65 inches; one and 
one-half feet made a cubit, four cubits made a fathom, 
one hundred fathoms, or six hundred feet, made a s¢a- 
dion (aradwv). The following table gives more details: 


Linear 
measure. 


Fig. 217,—An official weight. 


2 Sdaxrvdo (finger-breadths) = 1 xévdvAos (knuckle). 


2 xKdvdvdAot = 1 radaorn (palm). 
4 adracrai = 16 Saxrvroc = 1 rovs (foot). 
14 modes = 1 mxvs (cubit). 
» 4 mnyes = 6 wddes =1 dpyuid (fathom). 
16% dpyuai ==100 modes = 1 rd€Opor (plethrum). 
6 mreOpa = 600 rides =1 orddwor. 
30 oradva = 1 rapacadyyns (parasang). 


The parasang was a Persian measure, equivalent to 3.31 
miles. The stadion (crddvv) was the length of one side of 
a race-course, and measured at Athens 582 feet 6 inches. 
The half-plethrum (jpirAcpov) is also mentioned by Xeno- 
phon, in addition to the rddes, mpxes, and orddva given above. 
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In liquid measure, used in measuring oil and wine, the 
units are the kyathos (xta6os), the kotylé (xorvAn), the chous 
(xots), and the 
amphoreus (ap- 
ope’s) Or me- 
trétes (werpyrys). It will be 
noticed that many of these 
names correspond to the 


Liquid 
measure. 


names of certain earthen- ea 
ware vessels in common use 


(pages 134, 137). The kya- Fie. 218.—Kotylos or kotyleé. 
thos held nearly one-tenth 

of a pint, the chous about six pints, the amphoreus a little 
over ten gallons. The following table will show the relation : 


6 xvabor = 1 korvdy (.578 pint, U. 8. liquid measure). 
12 Korvha = 1 xovs (8.468 quarts). 
12 yes = 1 duopevs or perpnrns (10.44 gallons). 


In dry measure, used especially for grain, the 


Dry measure. é 5 5 
y denominations are somewhat different : 


6 Kvabot = 1 kortdn (.49 pint, U. 8. dry measure). 
4 xorvAa = 1 xotwé (.99 quart). 
48 yoiukes = 1 peédiuvos (1.494 bushels). 


The kyathos and the kotylé are each the same in Greek 
dry and liquid measure, but must be represented by unequal 
numerals on account of the difference between U. 8. liquid 
and dry measure. Bread was measured by the choenix; a 
loaf measuring three was appropriated by the greedy Arca- 
dian at Seuthes’s feast. The medimnos contained nearly a 
bushel and a half. 

Familiar objects in the market-place were the scales, or bal- 
ance (called ¢rayds). This consisted of a beam (<vydv), from 
the ends of which hung the scale-pans (réAavra, 
mAdoriyye), suspended by chains. Thebeam might 
be held in the hand by means of a ring in the centre ; or, when 
heavy articles were to be weighed, it might turn on a pivot 
permanently fixed. ‘This kind was called ¢rytané (rpurévy). 


The scales. 
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The talent (réAavrov), of Babylonian origin, was the 
heaviest weight, and the one on which all the other de- 
nominations were based. It varied greatly at 
different times and in different places. In 
Attica, in the fifth century, the talent used as the standard 
for weighing precious metals, drugs, and the like, amounted 
to about 57.8 pounds. It was divided into sixty minae of 
one hundred drachmas each. These are also the names of 
certain money denominations, which we will consider next. 


Weights. 
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Fia. 219.—Scales (raAavra), 


The invention of coined money is ascribed to the Lydians, 
and is unknown in Homer, where purchases are made by bar- 
Currencyin ter. Cattle and horses were given in exchange 
the Greek for other commodities, and sometimes gold, sil- 
markets: ver, and bronze were offered in payment, their 
value being determined by weight. Hence it happens that 
the denominations of weight and of money coincide, and the 
talent and the mina always remained a weight of money, 
not a denomination coined in one piece. Into the Attic 
market came many coins of different states and systems of 
values—the Euboean, the Corinthian, or the Aeginétan, 
the copper coins of Western Hellas, the gold of the Eastern 
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cities and of Persia. The money-changers were kept busy 
counting out the regular Attic currency in exchange for 
what was brought by foreign 
merchants from other markets. 
While the Athenians had a few 
denominations in gold, such as 
the small hecté (éxrn, 

Fie. 220.—Attic drachma. Fig. 221), the stand- lap 

ard was based in the cs 

main on silver. In concluding bargains it-was 
necessary to specify whether the money (xpyjpara) 
was to be paid in gold or silver. If 
in the former, it was called chrysion 
(xpvoiov); if in the latter, argyrion (dpyvpvov). 
But these words are also used of money in gen- Fis. 221. 
eral. The drachma was the most common unit pe rete 
of exchange. Reckoned according to the value 
of silver in the United States, it was worth about eighteen 
cents. The chief divisions are the obol (Fig. 191), two-obol, 
and three-obol pieces. In the following table the values are 
throughout only approximate, and the superior purchasing 
power of money in ancient times must be considered in 
trying to fix modern equivalents. 


Money. 


8 yadkot (bronze) = 1 Boros = 8 cents. 
Table of 6 6Bodoi (silver or copper) = 1 dpaxyn = 18 cents. 
Attic money. 100 dpaypai (silver) = 1 pra (a weight, not a 
coin = 18 dollars). 
60 vat = 1 rddayroy (=1,080 
dollars). 


Beside these were the following: The half-obol (jp- 
Bodov); the shekel (a/yXos), familiar to the Asiatic Greeks, 
and worth, according to Xenophon, seven and 
one-half obols; the daric (Sapexds), a Persian 
gold coin, the name of which is wrongly connected with 
Darius, worth twenty drachmas ; the half-daric (jusdapecxdv) 3 
and the Cyzicene stater (xv€icnvds, sc. oraryp), a coin of the 


Other coins. 
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mixed metal called electrum, consisting of gold and silver, 
which was used by the Lydians before silver and gold were 
coined separately. The stater of Cyzicus, a city on the 
Hellespont, was worth about twenty-eight Attic drachmas. 
There were also in 
Attica the didrachma 
andthe tetradrach- 
ma, pieces of two and 
four drachmas respec- 
tively. 

Almost every Greek 
city possessed and ex- Fic., 222.—Attic tetradrachma. 
ercised the right to 
coin money. The public mint (dpyvpoxoretov 
dnpoovov), like every other state building, was 
intimately associated with some god, and temples were 
often banks of deposit; in early Solonian times the Athe- 
nian mint was in the temple of a hero called the “ Crown- 
wearer” (6 Srehavyddpos). Greek coinage was in general 
kept pure down to the third or second century; but there 
were not want- 
ing individual 
counterfeit- 
ers, who made 
coins of de- 
based metal 
(x(BdnAos), and 
coin clippers, 
who decreased Fia. 223.—Silver tetradrachma of Laconia. 
their value by 
weight. “Fiat” money, or money made of material having 
Purity of no intrinsic value, was circulated from time to 
earlyGreek time. Thus Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
coinage. forced upon his subjects tin coins, which he com- 
pelled them to receive as tetradrachmas, although they were 
worth no more than a drachma; and in the second century 


The mints. 
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the government of Boeotia made drachmas of copper, which 
it required to pass as legal tender of the value of a silver 
drachma, though the weight of both was the same. Byzan- 
tium, Sparta, and some other Peloponnesian cities used iron 
money. It is said that the Spartans and the Carthaginians 
used pieces of leather, the nearest approach to the modern 
use of paper money; both arise from a desire to lessen the 
weight of the circulating medium, it being understood that 
the valueless medium might be at any time exchanged for 
the real money which it represented. This was the case 
with the smaller copper coins in Greece, which, as with us 
to-day, had only a nominal worth, being admittedly of less 
weight than their face value demanded. 

The price (ryuy) of articles in the market was rarely 
fixed, but had to be arrived at through much haggling and 
bargaining, often loud-voiced and acrimonious. 
The Attic law, however, endeavoured to exer- 
cise some restraint in relation to grain products and a few 
others, since it was apt to regard a rise in price, even when 
due to natural causes, as evidence of conspiracy against the 
people. Most Greeks looked on Athens as an expensive 
place to live in, but as compared with modern prices the 
majority of commodities were cheap, because of the greater 
scarcity of money and the relatively larger supply of some 
goods, notably wine. In Solon’s time, an ox cost only five 
drachmas, a sheep only one; in the later fifth century, 
prices rose much higher, and a lamb cost eight drachmas, 
while sheep were worth from ten to twenty drachmas, ac- 
cording to age, size, and breed, and an ox might cost as 
high as a mina, though generally much less. Xenophon 
sold his favourite horse for fifty darics, or about ten minae. 
The average price of a medimnos of wheat was probably 
three drachmas; but in war-time it, of course, mounted 
rapidly, sometimes increasing at the rate of a drachma a 
day; barley usually cost less than wheat. Xenophon says 
that grain was so scarce at one point in the march across 


Prices. 
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the Mesopotamian desert that two choenixes of either wheat 
or barley cost four shekels, or thirty obols. This would 
make the price of a medimnos of wheat one hundred and 
twenty drachmas, equal to the extraordinary rate of fifteen 
dollars a bushel. Bread was sold in loaves costing an obol, 
their size varying according to the price of grain. The ex- 
pensive wine of Chios was worth a mina an amphoreus; but 
twenty drachmas an amphoreus, or forty cents a gallon, was 
regarded as an extravagant price to pay for ordinary wine. 
The cost of clothes and shoes was cheap or not according to 
the value of sheep and oxen; an inexpensive exOmis (page 
161), the garment of working people, was sold for ten 
drachmas, and shoes, unless very highly ornamented, could 
be had for two drachmas. The average cost of living may 
be further guessed from the wages paid in cer- 
tain vocations. The Greeks enlisted under Cy- 
rus originally for a daric a month; later, their pay was in- 
creased to a daric and a half, or about a drachma a day. Cap- 
tains (Aoxayot) got double this sum, and generals (otparnyo/) 
fourfold. The offer of a cyzicene (page 246) a month for a 
soldier’s services was regarded as reasonable, and the aged di- 
cast was glad enough to receive his two or three obols a day. 
Cripples pensioned by the state subsisted on an obol daily. 
Bankers (rpaze€ira:) belonged, in the popular estima- 
tion, to the class of wholesale merchants (éuropor), although 
they, like 
the small 
dealers, naturally had 
their tables (tpdzear) 
in one corner of the 
market - place. They 


Wages. 


Banks. 


were most- 
eeoueys ly metics 24,—Si 
changers. Yi Y Fia, 224.—Silver coin of Elis. 
or freed- 


men. Their business had a threefold nature. First, they 
were money-changers, taking foreign currency in exchange 
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for the local; for this they charged brokerage. With their 
scales they weighed the coins offered to them, in order to 
detect any that lacked the legal weight; and they tested 
the genuineness of the metal by its ring. They were them- 
selves notorious for sharp practices and wilful mistakes in 
reckoning. Secondly, they were money-lenders 
(Saverrai), ready, but always at a usurious rate, 
to accommodate the spendthrift son of some 
rich house. The rate of interest was not fixed, or even 
limited, by law, and ran as high as twelve or eighteen per 
cent. If the money borrowed was to be invested in what 


Money- 
lenders. 


was considered a hazardous enterprise, as in foreign car- 


goes, the interest might be as high as a third of the prin- 
cipal. The borrower signed a receipt, subscribed to by 
witnesses, and gave a pledge of two kinds. One was the 
hand-shake, a more formal ceremony than among us; this 
was called the enechyron (évéxupov). The other was the bond 
(éyyvnous), by which security was offered, such as land or 
other property, and which constituted a mortgage (ézo6jK7) 
on the property until the debt was repaid. Third, the banker 
received money on deposit (zapaxarabjxy). But more often, 


in classical times, the owner entrusted his money to a_ 


friend, or placed it in the keeping of a god in a temple. | 


Sometimes, too, he hid it in jars (é3péac) in the earth, a 
fortunate custom which has been the means of increasing 
widely our knowledge of Greek coinage. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TRAVEL AND HOSPITALITY 


Wiru the increase in trade and the numerous military 
and colonial enterprises undertaken across the Aegéan in 
the fifth century, there grew a desire for travel 
and exploration such as had never before ex- 
isted in the heart of the Greek. Socrates speaks of himself 
as an extraordinary exception, when he tells us that he had 
never left Athens in all his seventy years except on military 
duty. 

Yet, with all the increase in travel at this period, the 
difficulties in the way were considerable. Outside his own 
‘state the Greek could claim no rights, either 

political or personal, and one government sel- 

dom held another to account for the life of a 
citizen travelling in a private capacity. The word wenos 
(éévos), Which is related to the Latin hostis, discloses the 
ancient suspicion that attached to a foreigner. It meant 
originally not only “stranger,” but also “enemy”; and 
even at a later day, when, through long-standing traditions 
of hospitality, it had come also to mean “guest” and 
“friend,” race prejudice continued to subject the voyager 
to disdain. This explains why banishment (fvy7) seemed 
to the Greeks as severe a punishment as death. It made 
Attitude him an outlaw, whose life might be taken with 
toward impunity by any one he met. Friendless as he 
strangers. was, he could receive no kindness from a host 
without bringing danger on the latter. Hence Euripides 


comments with feeling on the host’s dislike of an exiled 
251 


Travel. 


Risks of 
travel. 
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guest. And yet, even as early as Homer, we know that the 
hard lot of the traveller was mitigated by religious feeling 
and by an instinctive hospitality, which he shared, and still 
shares, with the Oriental. Religious feeling placed the 
wanderer at least under the care of Zeus, Protector of 
Strangers (Zeds éévwos), and an appeal in his name usually 
broke down the barrier of dislike. Not only was he suc- 
cessfully invoked by fugitives, criminal or otherwise, who 
came as suppliants (ixéra) to clasp the knees or touch the 
beard of a host, but 
even beggars (zTwyxo/) 
and tramps (dAjrav) 
with no fixed home were, through 
Zeus, entitled to temporary shel- 
ter and food. Savage tribes who, 
like the Thracians of Bithynia, 
maltreated shipwrecked sailors 
were classed as “ inhospitable ” 
(aéevor), along with the cruel 
Laestrygones and the Cyclopes of 
the Odyssey. Once a stranger 
had been received at a foreign- 
er’s table (éporpdreCos), and par- 
taken of his “bread and salt,” 
he was ever after supposed to be Ni 
entitled to his host’s protection. Fig, 225.—Wayside fountain, 
Athens, since the days of Peri- 
cles, enjoyed a reputation for distinguished hospitality (¢:- 
Aogevia), in contrast to Sparta, which suffered the odium 
of excluding foreigners (£evydacia). 
ee , Sometimes the owner of a house in lonely 
ieetrit districts built special apartments (gevdves), in 
which he received (ééyero). and entertained 
(egevCe) all strangers who might come, offering them at 
least shelter and fire. If they made a long stay, they pro- 
vided their own food, inviting the host to partake with ~ 


Ancient 
hospitality. 
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them. To his invitation, “Enter!” or “I invite you to 
my hospitality,” the grateful answer would be, “I accept ” 
(d€xouac). Among the Thracians, guest and host greeted 
and pledged each other with wine, or sometimes they 
clasped hands (cf. page 182). On taking leave, which 
was done in a courteous, formal manner, guest 
and host interchanged presents, zenia (éévia), a 
word which was applied also to the entertainment furnished 
while the stay lasted. Thereafter, both host and guest 
stood in the relation of xenoi (gévor) to each other, a word 
which has no ex- 
act equivalent in 
our language, and 
is best rendered 
by “friend ” or 
“guest” (page 
251). The xenia, 
which were often 
mere symbols, 
such as a signet- 
ring (odpayis, Fig. 
152), were treas- 


Presents. 


< Fia¢, 226.—Gnest and host (Telemachus receiving 
ured as bh e1r- parting gifts from Nestor), 


looms, and were 
brought out and displayed by the owners whenever they 
sought to renew the friendship. 

As travel increased, this primitive hospitality was pos- 
sible only among the rich or among princes like Cyrus, who 
maintained this relation with Aristippus of 
Thessaly and Proxenus of Boeotia. Some 
prominent citizen of a foreign country, there- 
fore, was chosen by a state to protect its citizens while in 
that country. These persons were called proxenot (rpd€evor, 
page 64); they differed from modern consuls in that they 
were citizens of the country in which they resided and 
exercised their function... Thus Cimon was the proxenos 


Protection of 
foreigners. 
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of Sparta at Athens, and the first duty of a Spartan who 
had business to transact in Athens would be to seek him 
and secure his interest. 

The necessity of having regular inns soon 
arose. Caravansaries, which supplied shelter and a bed- 
stead, were erected at public cost in places like Olympia, 


Inns. 
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Fig. 227.—Playing draughts. 


Delphi, and Delos, to which crowds flocked on the occasion 
of the national religious celebrations ; sometimes, also, in 
the emporia, where mer- 
chants resorted, In the 
larger cities there were 
taverns in the modern 
sense, though much 
more primitive in char- 
acter than a hotel of 
northern Europe or the 
United States. There 

were two 


Two kinds. . 
kinds—the Fre. 228.—Woman juggler. 


karyAela and the zavdo- 
cela. The first were nothing but drinking saloons and 
gambling resorts connected with a wine-seller’s shop, pro- 
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viding luncheon, but no shelter for the night. They cor- 
responded to the cheaper sort of restaurant, and were 
avoided by respectable people. The second (cavdoxeia) 
were, perhaps, a little better. They afforded both lodging 
and board, and were frequented by travellers of social con- 
sequence, unless they 
happened to enjoy the 
acquaintance (gevia) of 
some one living in the 
city. Inns were kept by 
both men and women 
(ravdoxels, tavdoxevrpuar), 
who in Athens were usu- 
ally metics. They some- 
times tried to make their 
resorts more attractive by amusements, such as dicing («v- 
Beia). Specimens of dice (xiBo, cf. Fig. 230), some unfairly 
loaded, have come down to us. Another sport of the tay- 
ern was cock-fighting and quail-fighting; and jugglers, 
tight-rope dancers, marionette-players, and keepers of wild 
animals, especially mon- 
keys (i@nxor), were all 
encouraged to exhibit 
here. 

Tavern signs appear 
not to have come into 
use before Roman times. 

We have considered 
some of the hindrances 
to travel 3 others will Fra. 230.—Bones used as dice. 
come into view  pres- 
ently. Aside from them, the motives to travel 
were few, being confined chiefly to the desire 
to further one’s business—in commerce, state- 
craft, or what not—or to attendance at some one of the 
religious concourses. The games at the national festivals 


Fie. 229.—Juggler and acrobat. 
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travel. 
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(page 100), with the pomp of gorgeous ritual at the sanc- 
tuaries where they were celebrated, induced many persons 
every year to brave the dangers of a journey. Citizens were 
sent out by the several states to represent them at these 
spectacles in delegations called Gewpia. These were held 
ordinarily (but see page 101) in the late spring or the sum- 
mer, when travel, in spite of the heat, was easi- 
est. Journeys were rarely undertaken in win- 
ter, especially on the water. Or again, a sick 
man might take even greater risks in order to 
reach some celebrated precinct where the gods 
of healing were known to work wonderful cures. 
On such an errand he would travel to the cave 
of Trophonius in Thessaly, or to the temple of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus (see page 288). Some- 
times a family of women and children would 
be sent away for protection during a period 
of political disturbance in the city. But sel- 
dom did pleasure form the chief end in view 
when a man set out from home to journey in 
another country. City folk who owned estates 
in the country doubtless spent their summers 
fae ase oy there (cf. Gepito, used of the Persian king in 
marionette, the Anabasis); Socrates speaks of the benefits 
gained by children in the country. But Greek 
cities never witnessed the wholesale summer migration of 
families into the country, much less to foreign lands, 
which characterizes our modern civilization. 

When a Greek started to go abroad (dzodnpeiv), he took 
formal leave of his friends and relatives, offered sacrifice 
and made vows for a safe journey, and con- 
signed his goods and the money he did not 
require to the keeping of some friend; often 
he made his will. He then dressed in his tunic, which he 
girded carefully so that his legs might not be impeded, 
threw his chlamys over his shoulder, and put on the broad 


Preparations 
for travel. 
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petasos to shade his head from the sun, and stout high 
boots. With enough money to suffice for the journey 
(épddvov), and a slave (wats) to attend him, he was ready to 
depart. If his journey was to be overland, he 
might go on foot (refedw) ; but more often he 
rode (éxodpe1) a horse or an ass, the latter espe- 
cially if his route took him over the mountains, as in Greece 
itself would general- 
ly happen. On very 
rough roads horses 
were apt to give out 
sooner than men, be- 
cause horseshoes were 
apparently unknown. 
The Greeks under 
Xenophon learned to 
tie large cloths or bags on the fetlocks of their horses to 
keep them from sinking too deeply in the snow. Wagons 
(dpagar) were not used so commonly, except 
when women were in the party; it was consid- 
ered effeminate of a man to drive in a wagon. 
Certainly no ordinary man would show himself in a city street 
in one. Chariots (dpyara) were used by the Greeks after 
Homer only for racing, never for ordinary driving (page 98). 
The wagon, hamaza, was a rude board platform mounted on 
four wheels, which often had no spokes, but were made of 
solid pieces of wood or sometimes also of a single slab cut 
from a tree trunk. The wheels were held in place on the 
axles (doves) by means of a pin. A more sumptuous wagon 
was the harmamaza (déppépaéa). This was furnished with a 
tent-like covering (oxyvj), and was much in use in Asia 
Minor; it was comparable to the Western “ prairie-schooner.” 
Many roads were passable for wagons (6801 duagiro’) even in 
the mountains, but we have before seen that all Greek 
highways were far surpassed by the Roman roads of Italy 
(page 8). Hence on special occasions, for the passage of 
Le 


Modes of 
travel. 


Fria. 232.—Peasant’s cart used in the Troad to-day. 


The use of 
wagons. 
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an army or a religious procession, roads had to be made 
over, or even new ones were constructed (éd0704). Nor 
were there any mile-stones or guide-posts, so far as we 


Fig. 233.—A portion of the Themistoclean wall, with the boundary stone of the 
Cerameicus. 


know ; an occasional shrine, with its dedicatory inscription, 
or a boundary stone, would indicate roughly to the trayel- 
ler in more populous regions his whereabouts. 
Occasionally streams would have to be crossed. In 
most cases, except at the close of winter, when they were 
: swollen by freshets, these could be forded. 
oe ed (SiaBards). If there was no ford (zépos), the 
traveller might possibly find a bridge, or else 
get some one living in the neighbourhood to ferry him 
across in a small boat or on a raft. Bridges (yéfvpac) built 
of permanent material seem not to have existed on the 
Greek mainland in classical times; the Greeks had a super- 
stitious aversion to any device that seemed to change the 
face of nature or contradict the divine order of the uni- 
verse. This is especially illustrated by their unwillingness 
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to construct canals. So, in regard to bridges, they usually 
built only slight wooden structures, which might be easily 
demolished by the river-god if he so pleased. Rafts 
(cxediac) and small boats were perhaps more commonly 
used for the wider rivers. Small boats were always useful ; 
in one case we hear of 
dugouts (Acta povdgvAa) 
employed in Asia Minor. 
When the traveller had 
a wagon, it was drawn by 
a pair of oxen or mules 
yoked together (cf. Cevyn 
Boaxa and jpuovicd ; also 
Bots td’ apaéyns). Hence 
the word to Fie. 284,—Bridle. 
va and denote the 
uggage. ; : 
preparation for the start is “yoke up” (dva€ev- 
yvupe), Which came to be applied even when the animals 
were not hitched to a wagon, but carried the packs on their 
baeks, bound by girths (decpo/). So the word “ unyoke” 
(xaradvw), originally applicable to the unyoking of cattle, 
was used in general 
for “putting up,” 
either at night or for 
the midday luncheon 
and rest. The slave 
or the pack-animal 
(érofvyov) carried the 
master’s bedding and 


Fra. 235.—Mule-cart. wraps (oTpopara) ; for 

these also formed part 

of the traveller’s outfit, even when he expected to find inns 

along the road. They made a considerable bundle, tied 

up in a linen sack called stromatodesmos (otpwparddecpos, 
page 129). 

If the traveller purposed to take a sea voyage, he must 
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wait until he heard of some vessel going to the port near- 
est his destination, since there was no regular packet sery- 
ice. In the fifth century, and afterward, how- 
ever, it was easy to find some merchant vessel 
(6Axds) or grain-ship (wAotoy ovraywydv) bound for some port 
in Asia Minor or Sicily. The traveller went to the skipper 
(vavxAnpos), got his consent to travel on board, and arranged 
with him how much he was to 
pay for his fare (vaddor). 

Here we may notice also the 
lack of any regular facilities for 
despatching letters by post. A 
man who had a message to com- 
municate by letter sent his slave 
or some other person on whom 
he thought he could rely. This 
method, which was the only one 
available, frequently proved dan- 
gerous, as the Spartan Pausani- 
as, when engaged in a treason- 
able correspondence with Xerx- 
es, and the traitorous Persian 
Orontas in the Anabasis, found 5. o5 yi torm RS. 
to their cost. of the Crossways”? ). 

It was in such journeys across 
the sea that the Greeks picked up what they knew of the 
Greek knowl. language of other peoples, for they learned no 
edge of other foreign languages at school (page 88). Gen- 
languages. erally an interpreter (éounvev’s) was necessary 
in out-of-the-way places. When these were wanting, sign 
language could always be employed. Themistocles was 
one of the earliest to set himself deliberately to learning 
the language and the customs of the Persians. The Greeks 
had quick ears and active brains, and learned a language 
sufficiently for conversational purposes with little trouble. 
The Greeks of different states seem to have had small dif- 
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ficulty in understanding one another. Thus the Arcadians, 
who formed the majority of Xenophon’s troops, and who 


spoke a dialect very different from 
the Attic, were constantly ha- 
rangued by their officers, speaking 
in other dialects, and yet under- 
stood them perfectly. 

The protection of the gods was 
constantly invoked during a jour- 
ney. On land, Apollo, 
Hermes, Hecaté, and 
Heracles were the spe- 
cial guardians of the wayfarer; on 
the sea, Artemis and, above all, 
the twin Diosctiri, Castor and 
Polydeuces. On reaching home 
safely, the traveller offered thanks 
in a sacrifice to one of these gods, 
or to Zeus the Saviour, and paid 


The travel- 
ler’s gods. 


Fie 237.—Resting at a wayside 
Herm. 


the vows he had made to them while abroad, often dedi- 
cating some object in the temple of the god. 


CHAPTER XxX 
DOMESTIC RELIGION 


Ir is impossible to grasp the full meaning of Greek pri- 
' vate life without taking into account the deep significance 
, ‘ of the popular religion, both domestic and 
ervading z ‘: A 

influence of Public, and the influence it exerted constantly 
Greek on the lives of all citizens. In every enterprise 
LOE the gods were a man’s first consideration ; “to 
begin with the gods” his first duty. To be sure, there were 
not wanting scoffers, like Menon in the Aznabasis, who 
laughed at those who were scrupulous in matters of relig- 
ion (dov0r) ; but the universal horror caused by the mutila- 
tion of the busts of Hermes in the streets of Athens, just 
before the Sicilian expedition set off, shows how deep were 
the respect and faith that attached to the outward symbols 
of religion. The Greek was rare who, on undertaking any 
new enterprise, failed to consult a god first, and gain his 
consent to carry out what he had in mind. In every im- 
portant act, especially if it involved a promise, the gods 
were called to witness. 

Wherever he turned, in the street or in the house, the 
Greek met with some reminder of the allegiance he owed 
to the gods of his fathers. Just in front of the 
main door of the house stood a pedestal sur- 
mounted with a head of Hermes (Figs. 35, 237); and a row 
of these Hermai was conspicuous in the agora at Athens 
(page 43). At the street-crossings or in the public squares 
were little shrines to Heeaté, and statues or symbolic 
representations of Apollo Agyieus, guardian of streets, were 
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placed in dark streets; failing these, a bay-tree, sacred to 
Apollo, was planted instead. In the court of the house 
was an altar (Bwpos, page 30) of Zeus Herkeios, protector of 
enclosures. Here the father offered sacrifice 
for himself and his family. <A small statue of 
Zeus and of Apollo stood near. In the andron the hearth 
was itself an altar to Hestia, goddess of 
hearth and home; and sometimes a little 
clay image of Hephaestus, god of fire, stood 
on the shelf over the hearth. Scarcely a 
single room lacked its appropriate divin- 
ity. In the storerooms (ropweta) were im- 
ages of those gods whose special province 
was to keep safe the household possessions 
(Gcot xryovor); in the bedroom of the mas- 
ter and the mistress were placed figures 
of the gods of marriage (Geol yaprjdtor, Oeot 
yeveOAror, page 31). 

Every trade and handicraft looked to 
some special divinity for protection. The 
artisan generally invoked Athé- 
na; metal-workers in particu- 
lar, Hephaestus and Promé- 
theus. Hermes was the god of commerce, 
and there was a whole host of minor divin- 
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a c Fic. 239. 
ities and heroes whose sanction and help The so-called 
were required for every form of industrial “Praying Boy.” 


activity. A common practice was to confide one’s secret 
cares to the earth or to the sky, in the belief that the 
divinities of earth or sky would hear and render aid. 
ese The form of a prayer (edy7) was simple, 
prayer though sometimes often repeated. The peti- 
tioner did not kneel, but stood upright, unless 
he was praying to the gods of the underworld, when he 
might knock on the ground to rouse their attention. Usu- 
ally, however, he stood with outstretched hands, with palms 
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uppermost, and addressed by name the god or gods; if his 
invocation was general, so as to include them all, he would 
add: “Or whatever else thou art called,” or “ Whatever 
thou desirest to be called.” There are many myths which 
illustrate the fear of omitting by chance any divinity in a 
prayer or sacrifice; and the altar “to the unknown god,” 
which St. Paul found at Athens in later times, was designed 
to include any divine power whose existence might not 
already be recognized in the company of the traditional 
gods. 

One of the commonest acts of daily life was the offering 
of sacrifice (@voia), the motive of which was threefold: 
first, it might convey a petition, in the belief 
that through an offering the gods would be 
more inclined to grant the request; it was often accompa- 
nied with a vow or promise (e’xoo1) to dedicate an offering 
if the prayer were granted, and the liver, the lobe, and other 
internal organs of the victim were carefully inspected to 
see if the omens were favourable. Such a sacrifice pre- 
ceded every important step involving a serious change in 
the petitioner’s mode of life. It was necessary before a 
journey. Second, it expressed thanksgiving, and was often 
the fulfilment of a vow (drovew) previously made. Such 
were the sacrifices offered by the Greeks in the Anabasis for 
safe guidance and restoration to home. And third, it might 
be designed to atone for some offense: it was expiatory. ‘To 
offer a sacrifice, it was by no means necessary to go to a 
temple; though in expiatory sacrifices a sanctuary of pe- 
culiar solemnity and holiness, like that of the Eumenides 
(Furies), was often felt to be more appropriate. But altars 
by the wayside were sufficient (cf. Fig. 243), 
and merely to lay a wreath on a statue was 
accounted an acceptable offering. Further, the altar for 
burnt offerings rarely stood inside a temple, since this 
would have converted the sanctuary into a slaughter- 
house, and the smoke would have damaged many a beau- 
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tiful statue or relief (page 54). Hence, altar and temple 
are mentioned separately by Xenophon when he tells us of 
the sanctuary which he built to Artemis. And if a temple 
was not always required, much less was a priest (iepeds). 
Although sacrifices occur constantly in the 
Anabasis, the word “priest” is never men- 
tioned. Every adult male who had previously purified him- 
self with lustral water and had put on a wreath was quali- 
fied to perform the ceremony, provided, of course, he was 
not under the gods’ displeasure through some impious act, 
such as murder or profanation. The duties of a priest, 
which were hereditary, were confined to ministrations in 
some temple or at some shrine or altar of special signifi- 
cance, or at a festival, such as the Eleusinian mysteries. 
When, however, omens were to be taken from the sacri- 
fice, a soothsayer (yavtis) was called in, and 
no army set out without taking at least one 
along. Arexion of Arcadia, Basias of Elis, Eucleides of 
Phlius, and Silanus of Ambracia, the last especially, figure 
conspicuously in the Anabasis. A constant attendant at a 
sacrifice might learn the art of divination in an amateur 
fashion; but when the omens were persistently unfayour- 
able, the soothsayer was invited to conduct the sacrifice. 
No man might approach the gods in prayer or sacrifice 
unless he was pure in their sight. A murderer must first 
have some one make an expiatory offering to 
the gods and to the spirit of his victim, before 
he himself could commune with a divinity. 
Hence, frequent purification of a whole community, some- 
times attended with fasting, took place in certain festivals 
during the year, for fear that the displeasure of the gods 
might be visited on it through the presence of some trans- 
gressor. The Greeks under Xenophon, at his and the 
soothsayers’ advice, underwent this ceremony (xafappos). 
This ceremonial purification was accomplished in vari- 
ous symbolic ways, mostly by washing the hands with lus- 
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tral water (xépvay) brought from a particular spring. When 
a death occurred in the family, a vessel of water, drawn 
from outside, was placed outside the door, in 
order that the inmates, when they went out, 
might first purify themselves of the pollution 
of death before mingling with their neighbours. A bride 
and groom first purified themselves in the bath (Aovuzpd, 
page 122), that the gods might sanction the union. Fire 
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Fie. 240.—Ceremonial purification for murder (Orestes). 


also was believed to have a purifying power. Five days 
after a child was born the nurse carried him round the 
hearth in the andron, followed by members of the household 
(dypdpouia, page 73). Branches of myrtle and of bay were 
also symbols of ceremonial purity, and were used to sweep 
the altar and the ground round it before the sacrifice began. 
All the sacrificial vessels must likewise be purified. The 
cup from which a libation was to be poured must be thor- 
oughly washed, and sometimes cleaned with sulphur. 
Sacrifices were either bloodless or involved the killing 
(cpdrrw) of a live victim. In the first, the worshipper, with 
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hands washed and a garland on his head, simply laid on the 
altar fruits or cakes. Bloodless offerings, consisting of cakes 
baked in animal forms, were often brought by 
the poor instead of an animal. Blood offerings 
were usually made with cattle, sheep, goats, and 
swine. The victims were called hiereta (iepeia) ; sometimes 
also thymata (Ovpara). The kind of animal depended on 
the god or the occasion. Pigs were offered whenever puri- 
fication—i. e., expiation—was sought, and must be entirely 
consumed, no parts being eaten 
by the worshipper; this hap- 
pened often to Deméter, and in 
the offermg which Xenophon, 
“according to ancestral cus- 
tom,” made to Zeus Meilichios. 
Sheep and goats were perhaps 
the commonest offerings, but 
goats were not acceptable to 
Athéna in Athens. Bulls were 
Wise 944 Gacsiaee, frequently offered to Dionysus 
and to Zeus. Smaller creatures, 
like birds, especially doves, were offered by the poor, and 
cocks regularly to Asclepius. It was unlawful to sacrifice 
swine to Aphrodite. Horses were not sacrificed by the 
Greeks, except perhaps in deference to the custom of other 
countries, as when Xenophon, while in Armenia, gave his 
old horse to be fattened and offered to the Sun. The 
rreeks did not eat horseflesh, and the taste of wild asses’ 
meat was evidently new to Xenophon; hence such animals 
were considered unfit for sacrifices where the worshipper 
partook of the victim. Only in expiation, when the animal 
was always burnt entire (6Aoxavr), were such creatures elig- 
ible, as, for instance, dogs to Hecaté. 
The animal must be sound, if possible. An old animal 
must be set aside and especially fattened to be an accept- 
able sacrifice, and it was unusual to offer as victim one which 
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had been yoked to the plough. White animals were neces- 
sary for the gods of Olympus; black for the gods of the 
underworld. If the animal came willingly to 


The sacri- 
ficialcere- the altar, that was interpreted as a favourable 
mony. omen. ‘The ceremony began when the person 


officiating as priest approached the altar, with attendants 
who led the victim, while others carried the sacrificial bas- 
ket (kavodv) in which lay the knife (~dxacpa) used for the kill- 


ie 


Fria. 242.—Sacrifice. 


ing. All the participants had garlands on their heads, and 
the ground about the altar and the altar itself were swept. 
The head of the victim also was wreathed. Then the 
lustral water (xépvw), contained in a basin called the cherni- 
beion (xepviBeiov, page 138), was passed round the assembly 
from left to right, each person sprinkling his hands, head, 
beard, and clothes. The priest, or whoever made the offer- 
ing, after all had purified themselves in this way, called 
for silence on the part of all who might be passing near the 
altar and the group round it, so that no sound or word of 
ill omen might reach the ear of the divinity whose presence 
was believed to be near, and sprinkled barleycorns, which 
he took from the basket, on the altar and the victim. He 
then cut off a lock of hair from the victim’s head and cast 
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it into the fire; this was the “consecration,” or “ prelim- 


inary sacrifice ” (kdérapypa). Sometimes the hair was divided 
among the participants, who then severally threw it into 
the fire. The priest then forced the animal to kneel, and 
drew its neck upward if the sacrifice were to an Olympian 
divinity, downward if to the underworld gods. Then with 
his knife he stabbed the animal in the neck, while an at- 
tendant held a bowl (cdayeov) to catch the blood as it 
spurted out; or, if a treaty were to be concluded, and the 
parties desired to dip hands or swords in the blood, it might 
be received in a shield. On one occasion, Xenophon tells 
us, the soothsayers allowed the blood to flow into a river 
between their army and the enemy, doubtless to secure 
the help of the river-god. 

A flute-player accompanied the ceremony with loud 
notes on the flute, the object of which seems to have 
been to drown the cries of the animal. The women in the 
company, too, maintained a shrill ejaculation (éAoAvyy), as 
a welcome to the divinity present, and also to greet him 
when the omens were favourable. In Homeric times, the 
thighs were sliced separately, wrapped in two layers of fat, 
and after wine had been poured over them were consumed 
entirely for the benefit of the gods, who were thought to 
receive the savour («vion) of the fat with special delight. 
In later times, when temple ritual had become more elabo- 
rate, the parts of the victim that were consumed for the 
gods varied with the place and the purpose of the sacrifice. 

The rest of the animal was then cut up and roasted for 
the benefit of the participants, who drew off their portions 
with meat-hooks, being forks with five prongs (eaéBoda), 
or with long spits (Bovmépos éBedicxos). In Athens it 
was the custom for a man who had sacrificed at a public 
altar to carry home the meat, either to be eaten there, or 
distributed as presents among his friends. In many pre- 
cincts, however, it was unlawful to carry any meat away. 
At Epidaurus (page 290) the worshippers were obliged to 
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consume it all within the precinct (zepiBoAos). Some of the 
meat left over from the state sacrifices found its way into 
markets, whence meat was frequently called hiereia (page 
145); such meat caused the early Christians much embar- 
rassment and anxious discussion (see 1 Corinthians viii). 
Another form of sacrifice, very common in private life, 
was the libation (o7ovd7), in which wine was poured, or a 
few drops of it tossed, from the saucer-like cup 
called the phialé (diddy, page 137). This 
might be done in connection with a burnt sacrifice ; or it 
formed part of the ceremony at a banquet, when it con- 
cluded the drinking, and was followed ey the singing of a 
paean. To some divin- 
ities it was unlawful 
to pour wine: Honey, 
milk, and oil were used 
in libations to the 
Nymphs, the Muses, and 
the Eumenides (Furies). 
All these acts of re- 
ligion, happening daily 
in the life 
of a Greek, 
kept him Fig, 243.—Libation. 
conscious of his rela- 
tions to the gods, and were the expression of his belief that 
he could commune with them. If that were true, then they 
could give signs to him, and this every Greek firmly be- 
lieved. In every sacrifice the movements of the victim, the 
way in which the fire leaped up or died down, the colour 
and the condition of the inner organs, were all carefully 
viewed to determine the nature of the sign from the gods 
which they were believed to reveal. If the 
omens were favourable, as interpreted by one 
or all of these methods of divination (pav7«7), it was the 
signal for congratulation and exultation among all the par- 
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ticipants; the god was believed to favour his worshippers 
by actually coming near them, and his presence was greeted 
by the cries (6AoAvyy) of the women once more. If, on the 
other hand, the omens were not favourable, other victims 
were tried until favourable omens were received, or until it 
became obvious that none were to be expected. 

There were many other ways in which, according to 
universal popular belief, the gods showed signs to mortals. 
Thus, a dream was a vision sent by them, 
especially by Zeus, and must be recognized by 
at least a libation. Thunder and lightning also indicated 
Zeus’s will; a chance meeting at morning in the street, as 
of a slave or an ass, was believed to have influence on the 
person for the rest of the day. A sneeze was an omen, 
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Fra. 244.—A good omen, 


always happy in import. But the most important branch 
of the divining art was the watching of the flight or move- 
ments of birds ; so common was this method that the word 
for “bird” and “omen” is the same (épvis, ofwvds). When 
Cyrus’s army moved out of Ephesus an eagle was seen 
perched at the right of the road; its screeching and the 
fact that it was passive and not in flight were interpreted 
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to portend danger and glory combined. Generally, all 
birds seen on the right, or coming from the east, were 
thought to be auspicious (aicws). In watching birds, the 
seer (avtis) took up a station facing the north. 

The will of the gods was also manifested through oracles; 
these were responses uttered in verse of more or less am- 
biguous meaning, to enquirers at some temple of special sanc- 
tity, as at Delphi, or Dodona, or at the oracle of 
Zeus Ammon in Libya, or of Apollo Didymaeus 
near Milétus. Socrates, in spite of the fact that he was 
tried and put to death for alleged atheism, believed as 
firmly as any other Greek in their efficacy. Again, a man 
in doubt about any duty which he thought was owing to 
the gods, might consult one of the persons known as eze- 
getai (eEnyntai), who made a special study of ancestral cus- 
toms and laws relating to religion. They gave advice, for 
instance, to one who had unintentionally committed homi- 
cide, telling him the proper mode of expiating the act and 
how to dispose of the corpse. They were frequently called 
in to direct funeral rites, that nothing might be omitted 
which was needed to gain the approbation of the gods. 

We have already seen how much the great national fes- 
tivals at Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, and the Isthmus con- 
tributed to the en- 
tertainment and the 
inspiration of Greek 
life (pages 100 ff.). 
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women and children, 

were constantly interrupted by other important festivals, 

which in Athens were celebrated with splendid processions 

(xpdco8o1, ropzrat), sumptuous sacrifices at the expense of the 

state, beautiful accessories in the shape of temples, costly 
18 
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vessels and robes, and general gaiety. At the beginning 
of the Attic year, in the month Hekatombaion (page 241), 
came the Panathenaea, with contests in sing- 
ing, flute and lyre playing, and recitations of 
epic poetry by the rhapsodes; in the stadion 
occurred athletic and gymnastic contests rivalling those 
at Olympia, in which the competitors strove for prizes of 
oil made from Athéna’s sacred trees (page 221) and for 
painted vases—the predecessors of the modern cups—on 
which the contest was figured. Conspicuous also was the 
war-dance called pyrriché (zvppixn, page 84); and there 
was a regatta, for which, however, only the ordinary ves- 
sels, and no special racing craft, were available. The 
chief glory of the festival was the grand procession 
(zopay), which was marshalled in the outer and the inner 
Cerameicus. From here it proceeded over a broad course 
made for it in the agora till it came toa temple called the 
Eleusinion, where it turned to the left, passed the north- 
western slope of the Acropolis, and so on to its gates. 
In the procession was borne the peplos (zérAos, page 54), 
a robe specially woven to deck the statue of Athéna; 
it was spread out like a sail on the mast of a ship or 
“barge” mounted on wheels. The word “carnival” is 
perhaps a reminiscence of this ancient float, from the 
Latin currus navalis. 

In the winter came various celebrations in honour of 
Dionysus, god of nature and the vine, the object of which 
was to wake the sleeping spirit of generation and render 
him propitious for the coming of spring and the sowing of 
the crops. In the country especially the rustics made merry, 
smearing their faces with wine lees, and dancing amid jokes 
and buffoonery round the altar of the god. In 
the city a festival was held somewhat later, 
called the Anthesteria, and also accompanied 
with general merrymaking. The wine-casks were opened, 
and all, even slaves, were allowed perfect holiday and lib- 
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erty to drink in honour of the god. The last day of the 
festival was a sort of All Souls’ Day, being devoted to the 
gods of the underworld and the spirits of the dead. With 
the coming of spring was celebrated the Greater or “ City ” 
Dionysia, a festival revived with great pomp by the Pisis- | 
tratidae, and the most important of all to us, since most of | 
the great tragedies were enacted there. In fact, all the 
people, down to the humblest, who were supplied by the 
state treasury with money to watch the spectacles (7d Bewpi- 
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Fig. 246.—The tripod, prize of the dithyrambic contest. 


xév, page 112), were treated to an imposing review of their 
great literary achievements, given in the order in which 
the several kinds of literary expression, epic, lyric, and 
dramatic poetry, had originated. There were contests 
among the rhapsodists, who recited epic poetry ; contests be- 
tween choruses, consisting of fifty men or boys from each 
tribe, specially trained to render lyrics composed in honour 
1 
of Dionysus and other gods, and called dithyré ambs. ‘The 
prize, which was eagerly coveted, was a bronze tripod, after- 
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ward set up with an appropriate inscription in a street east 
of the Acropolis leading to the theatre, called the Street 
of the Tripods (page 16). Then came contests between 
the comic poets, and last, between the poets of tragedy. 

A curious festival, in which little girls took part, was 
held in the month Mounichion in honour of Artemis. The 
girls, dressed to represent bears, and actually 
called “ bears” (dpxroc), danced in the precinct 
of the goddess, offering various articles shaped 
like bears to her. The women also had festivals of their 
own, to which no man was admitted. One was the Thes- 
mophoria, in honour of Deméter, held in the autumn at 
the time when grain was sown, and accompanied with fast- 
ing and the wholesale killing of pigs to propitiate the 
goddess. 

The Mysteries of Eleusis, however, formed the very 
centre of the worship of Deméter, to participate in which 
almost every man, woman, and child in Athens 
aspired. Beginning with certain local mystic 
rites in the little town of Eleusis, the centre 
of a grain-producing district, the festival was early appro- 
priated by the Athenian state when Athens came to pre- 
dominate over the other settlements in Attica. Although 
the celebration was little known outside of the Athenian 
dominion at the time of the Persian wars, by the end of 
the fifth century the political power of Athens had at- 
tracted the eyes of all votaries of Deméter throughout 
Greece to this festival, and from that time until the year 
396 of our era, when Alaric and his Goths destroyed Eleusis 
at the instance of the monks who followed him, the Eleu- 
sinian rites exerted a strong force in unifying the religious 
instinct of all Greeks. Naturally, only Athenians were 
eligible to initiation in the beginning; later, all Greeks 
might offer themselves. Women might be received into 
the rites, and also children, but only to the first grade or 
degree of membership. 
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The gods who were most prominent in this worship— 
there were others whose names it was not lawful to men- 
tion—were Deméter, her daughter Persephoné, and the 
child Iacchus, who was identified with Dionysus. The 
chief festival occupied nine days in the autumn, in the 
month Boedromion ; but a festival of less pomp was held 
in the early spring in Anthesterion, not at Eleusis, but in 
the district Agrae, on the Ilissus, which served as a prepa- 
ration to the rites of the autumn. In later times the cele- 
bration at Agrae took place at intervals of several years 
in the autumn, in order that strangers might not be 
obliged to journey to Athens twice. 

The candidate for initiation presented himself to some 
former initiate a fortnight or more before the festival be- 
The course gan. The person consulted became his guide 
of the or mystagogos (pvrraywyds) throughout the en- 
ceremony. tire ceremony. He examined the candidate to 
find out whether he was free from sin or other religious 
impediment, and advised him how to make himself accept- 
able to the gods by private sacrifices; in case of doubt on 
this point, one of the exegétai mentioned above (page 273) 
was consulted. Nothing like the solemnity of a confession, 
in the religious sense, was required, only an affirmation or 
oath that the candidate was pure. In later times, therefore, 
the complaint arose that many mystagogues were irresponsi- 
bly helping to admit unworthy persons. A small fee was 
exacted in the post-classical period. Meantime the Hiero- 
phat (iepopavrns), or chief priest of the Mysteries, received 
the names of all intending initiates, who were formally 
assembled in Athens on the 15th day of Boedromion, and 
instructed regarding the fast which they were to undergo 
during the succeeding nine days; for they must abstain 
from all food by day, and certain viands were entirely pro- 
hibited even at night. 

On the following day, the 16th, the Hierophant and his 
assistant, the Torch-bearer (dgdotxos), took their station in 
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the Painted Porch (croa zouxiAn, page 43) and made a formal 
proclamation (zpéppyots), in which they warned all strangers 
and murderers to keep out of the way, and ordered the 
initiates (uvoras) to betake themselves to the sea, either at 
the Piraeus or at two small sacred streams of salt water 
(called the “Perot) which were on the way to Eleusis. 
Each participant thereupon took with him a pig to be 
offered the next day to Deméter, which he washed at the 
same time that he bathed himself. On the 17th the King 
Archon, who represented the state on all religious occa- 
sions, offered sacrifice (hence called Swrypia) for the com- 
monwealth in the temple at Athens called the Eleusinion. 
At this ceremony visiting delegations from other states 
(Gewpot, page 256) may have assisted. After the public 
sacrifice each initiate offered his pig to Deméter. The 18th 
was a day sacred to Asclepius, the healer, and was also the 
day on which there arrived from Eleusis certain mystic 
symbols—a cradle, a ball, a top, jackstones, mirror, and 
fleece—which the legend referred to the childhood of 
Tacchus, and which were to be carried in the procession. 

In the forenoon of the 19th the procession started from 
the agora, passed out of the city through the Dipylon 
(page 13), and crossed the plain of the Cephisus 
by the Sacred Way. Guarding the symbols 
and the image of Iacchus, crowned and hold- 
ing a torch, came the Hierophant, the Torch-bearer, the 
Sacred Herald («jpvé), and the attendant at the altar (6 émt 
Bopo), with many other priests and priestesses, grouped in 
a kind of hierarchy, whose rank and function cannot be de- 
fined with certainty in every case. The Hierophant figured 
most prominently throughout the ceremony; he was an 
elderly man who held office for life, and belonged to the 
ancient family of the Eumolpidae at Eleusis. The office 
of the Torch-bearer was also hereditary. The priests wore 
long raiment (oroAy) and Oriental turbans or mitres, which 
caused a Persian soldier at Marathon to mistake the Torch- 
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bearer Callias for a king. They and their followers, the 
initiates, also wore wreaths of myrtle and ivy. The initi- 
ates were otherwise attired as usual, and not, as has often 
been supposed, in long chitons. Women were allowed to 
journey in wagons; but military parades did not form a 
conspicuous feature of the procession until later times. On 
the way the procession would stop at certain points to per- 
form mystic acts, the meaning of which was explained by 
remote legends: there were baths at the Cephisus; the 
mystai were halted to have saffron threads tied on the right 
wrist and right foot as a charm against the evil eye; and 
families who possessed hereditary priesthoods paused to 
perform ceremonies peculiar to their own cults. It was not 
strictly, to our notions, a solemn procession. The crowd 
gave itself up to noise and boisterous jesting, singing 
loudly, and shouting with acclaim the name of Iacchus, 
particularly when the image of the infant god reached 
Eleusis. In this way the whole of the 19th passed, and 
though the distance traversed is only a dozen miles, the 
arrival at Eleusis took place amid the light of torches 
at midnight. 

What took place at Eleusis during the all-night cere- 
monies (zavvvxides) which followed is known only imper- 
The fectly; for the ancient initiates were faithful 
ceremonies to their vows of secrecy, and very little knowl- 
at Eleusis. edge of the rites performed within the sacred 
enclosure (epiBodos) has transpired. A price was set on 
the head of a man who divulged the mysteries, and death 
or banishment and. confiscation of property were visited on 
any one who travestied or profaned them in any way. Be- 
sides, it seems certain that those initiates, at least, who 
were admitted to the first degree understood only imper- 
fectly the meaning of what they were permitted to see. 

The morning of the 20th was spent in sacrifices, the 
victims of which, we may be sure, were chiefly swine, since 
that animal, as we have seen in the case of the Thesmo- 
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phoria (page 276), was sacred to Deméter, and its blood was 
deemed especially efficacious in expiation and propitiation 
(cf. Fig. 240); furthermore, it had been the custom from 
the remotest times to cut up swine’s flesh and spread it 
over the grain-fields, in the belief that thus the goddess 
would grant fertility and an abundant harvest. Other 
divinities, both gods and goddesses, were invoked in sacri- 
fice on the 21st. 

The ceremony on the night of the 22d belonged pri- 
marily to the new initiates, and constituted the initiation 
(wvnots) proper. A principal feature was the drinking of 
the kykeon (cf. page 143), a mixture which consisted of 
barley-meal, water, and mint. Certain relics and sacred 
objects were then exposed by the Hierophant (hence his 
name) to the view of the mystai assembled in the temple 
of the two goddesses (the teAcorypiov). This edifice, which 
was completed after the Peloponnesian War, was of peculiar 
construction, having a lower and an upper story, with an 
opening in the middle of the roof to admit light. The 
unusual character of the building probably tended to in- 
crease the awe of the people gathered there. The scenes 
which the priests caused to be enacted were essentially 
dramatic, and probably portrayed the sorrows of Deméter 
as she searched the world over for her lost daughter. 

A higher grade of initiates, consisting of those who 
had been admitted to the first stage at least one year before, 
were permitted to witness the ceremonies of the 23d day. 
These were also dramatic, and probably revealed more con- 
cerning the origin of Iacchus, the mystical union of 
Persephoné with Zeus, and the final joy of Deméter. The 
initiate who had witnessed these last scenes (érdarys, éhopos) 
was accounted most fortunate, as having attained the full- 
ness of knowledge and perfection in this world. The word 
used of the ceremony, ¢eleté (redery), signifies perfection. 

In the home there frequently occurred festivals or cere- 
monies of a more domestic character, The father of a bride, 
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for instance, performed a special sac- 
rifice before her wedding (called ra 
mpoydpua OF Ta mporeAcia, 
page 123), to propitiate 
the gods of marriage ; in 
Athens they were Artemis, Aphro- 
dite, Zeus and Héra, Peitho (Per- 
suasion), and the Erinyes (Furies). 
Again, all the members of a family 
and its intimate friends were called 
in to join in the sacrifice which took 
place ten days after a child was born; 
this feast (the yevéOAra or dexarn, page 
73), gave occasion for great merry- 
making. Birthdays, however, were 
not observed by the Greeks, at least 
during the lifetime of the person. 
After his death there was a yearly 
sacrifice, held on his birthday, and 
called genesia or eniausia; the festival 
was paid for by a fund provided in 
his will. Still another festival which 
concerned the home was the Apatu- 
ria, held in October, and lasting three 
days. Since it involved the interests 
of all families belonging to a phratry, 
it was held in the common assembly 
room, or house of that phratry, and 
not in a private house. On the last 
day of this festival all the children 
born in the families of its members 
since the last meeting were present- 
ed to the members (¢parepes). The 
member who acted as priest (iepeds rod 
Avws ¢dparpiov) offered, on behalf of 
the father or guardian of the child, 
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a sheep called meion (pétov), i. e., lesser, in contradistinction 
to the more important sacrifice called koureion (page 89), 
which the father offered for a son who had attained his 
majority and been admitted on that day as a regular 
member of the phratry. Rhapsodic contests took place 
at this festival also. 

Boys in school enjoyed a special holiday on the occa- 
sion of the Hermaea and the Museia. The first was in 
honour of Hermes, the protecting genius of 
palaestra and gymnasium. The boys were 
dressed in their best clothes, offered sacri- 
fices, and were permitted unrestrained liberty in games 
and sports. The Museia was a school festival, to which 
the parents, in the name of the boys, contributed offer- 
ings for sacrifice. 

In the language of every-day converse the Greeks made 
frequent reference to their gods. Oaths in the name of 
“all the gods and goddesses,” and mere exple- 
tives, like “ By Zeus,” or “ By Apollo” (vy Ata, 
vat pa Aia, ob pa tov Ata), frequently began a sentence. Some- 
times they were uttered in strong asseveration or even indig- 
nation, approaching in character to modern profanity ; but 
the Greek was always restrained from blasphemy by his 
conscious personal attitude towards his deities, and the 
belief that perjury (érpxia) was sure to be visited with 
the lasting displeasure of the god whose name had been 
taken in vain. An oath accompanied the allegation of a 
plaintiff and defendant and their witnesses at the prelim- 
inary hearing (dvdxpiots, page 212) before a trial. When 
the oath was to be especially solemn, the person swearing 
it laid his hand on an altar or statue; and in concluding 
a treaty between warring parties, the oath, generally sworn 
in the name of three gods, was further strengthened by 
dipping the hand or sword in blood. Often the swearer 
invoked destruction (éé6Ae) upon himself and his chil- 
dren if he should prove to have perjured himself, 
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A very common habit which seems to us vindictive and 
hateful in the extreme was the practice of writing out 


curses against enemies, or against those who 
were supposed to exert an evil magical influ- 
ence, on tablets, which were hung as amulets 
round the neck, or placed near some shrine. 
Imprecation (xatapaéc6o) meets one frequent- 
ly in the pages of Greek literature. People 
took measures especially to avoid the harm 
wrought by the “evil eye,” which they at- 
tributed to others very much as witchcraft 
has been ascribed to unfortunate victims in 


Fig. 248. 
Amulet against 
the “evil eye.” 


later times. An amulet with mystic signs (Fig. 248) was 
considered to have potency against the wicked influence. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OLD AGE, SICKNESS, DEATH, BURIAL 


OLD age (yjpas) was contemplated with varying feelings 
in different parts of Greece. In Sparta and in Thebes, where 
Popelan cor the traditions of an olden time were maintained 
timent re- with a stricter conservatism than in Athens, and 
garding old’ in more remote and primitive districts gen- 
Ede erally, untouched by the smart fashions set by 
some of the younger Athenians, the aged enjoyed the rever- 
ence and affection of the young and middle-aged alike. In 
such places the young readily rose and offered them places 
at any gathering; and in public and private their counsel 
was sought first and their sanction deemed indispensable 
for any important undertaking, Hence they were regu- 
larly selected in older times, and wherever older fashions 
prevailed, to represent public opinion on an embassy, so 
that “elders” and “envoys” were expressed in the same 
term, mpéoBes. Among the Ionians, however, and even 
among some persons in Athens, old age was often deemed 
a calamity, which cut short the power to enjoy life on the 
material side which the luxurious desired, and the loss of 
which is constantly mourned in Greek poetry. But all 
Greeks, probably, would have prayed to be delivered from 
old age by an early death rather than to undergo it childless. 
The hope of every parent was to rear children who should 
comfort his or her advancing years (ynpoBocketv). There is 
a mingled tone, half of pity, half of contempt, expressed in 
the interesting diminutives (found also in other languages) 
which Xenophon uses in reference to some forlorn old men 
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and women abandoned in a town along with a few sheep and 
oxen (yepdvtia, ypdd.a, “ little old men,” “little old women”). 
The cessation of a man’s active physical force at the age of 
sixty was recognized by the state; he was then exempt 
from military duty, and became an “ old man ” (yépwv), who 
in war, for instance, would be spurned as a hostage. 


2 OT 
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Fie, 249.—Temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus (restoration). 


With all the advantages of matchless climate and con- 
stant outdoor life, at least among the free citizen class, 
and in spite of the extraordinary care bestowed 
on the body and its systematic training in 
gymnastics, the Athenians and other Greeks 
of course were subject to the diseases (vécor) that afflict 
all men. Their houses, in the first place, lacked proper 
sanitary appliances. The streets were not regularly 
cleaned, and people were allowed to throw offal in some of 
them; for there were as yet no boards of health. The 
drinking-water of Athens was not especially noted for its 
healthfulness, as was that of Corinth. The apparatus avail- 
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able for crippled and maimed persons was of the roughest 
kind—two canes instead of one, or the like. If eyes gave 
out, which might happen in cases of great exposure or 
unusual strain, there were no goggles or eyeglasses to re- 
lieve the sufferer. 

And yet, by the middle of the fifth century, a consider- 
able amount of skill in the treatment of disease had been 
acquired, partly 
from Egypt and 
the Orient, part- 
ly from observation and expe- 
rience (éu7epia). By the end 
of the century the arts of sur- 
gery and medicine had been 
raised to the dignity of sci- 
ences through the genius of 
the Ionic physician Hippo- 
crates. Many of the methods 
of that time would not, of 
course, be tolerated to-day. 
Mixed with scientific knowl- 
edge was a good deal belong- 
ing to the realm of supersti- 
tion and folk-lore, so that, for 
example, a person suffering 
pain would have young pup- 
pies applied to the spot af- Wertiries 
fected, in the belief that they Fra. 250.—Asclepius. 
would absorb it themselves 
and thus relieve the patient. Overdosing was common. 
Wine was constantly prescribed eyen when the sick man 
was in a high fever, and Chirisophus, Xenophon’s able and 
trusted helper, died from an overdose of drugs while suf- 
fering from a fever. 

Two centuries before Hippocrates, Egypt had taught 
the Greeks the use of a few primitive surgical instruments, 
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and both medicine and surgery were further advanced by 
the Asclepiadae, an association or guild of practitioners 
who professed to trace descent from Asclepius, 
the god of healing. Many of the Asclepiadae 
were priests of this god at temples which were 
noted for famous cures. Later, apprentices were admitted 
from families who were not akin. Cities like Athens em- 
ployed at public cost “state physicians ” (tarpot 
dnpocrot, or Sypoorevovtes), who gave their serv- 
ices free to the poor. Democédes, a celebrated physician 
who came to Aegina from Croton, in Italy, was paid a 
talent for a year’s service, more than four times the pay of 
the generals in the Athenian army. At the end of the 
year he was attracted to Athens by the fee of one hundred 
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Fie. 251.—Physician’s instruments. 


minae, but the Athenians were in turn outbidden by Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, who increased his pay to two 
talents. Another famous physician and writer, attached to 
the court of Artaxerxes, was Ctesias, who cured the king 
Soninl of the wound dealt him by Cyrus at Cunaxa. 

standing of Greek physicians did not practise some one 
physicians. branch of their art as a specialty, but were 
always “general practitioners,” and were required to learn 
the whole of both surgery and medicine. As has been said, 
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the measures they took were more heroic and drastic than 
modern science would approve, and some were noted for 
ruthless cutting, bleeding, and cauterizing, as well as for 
administering such quantities of drugs (¢d¢pyaxa) that poi- 
soning ensued. Hence they were often looked on with dis- 
; like, and the 
fact that they 
took pay rele- 
Fig. 252.—Physician’s spoon. gated them, in 
the opinion of 
the free citizen, to the same class with tradesmen and 
artisans. In spite of all this, they often deserved, and in 
fact often received, high praise for conscientious devotion 
to the patient’s welfare and for their dignified and. cheer- 
ful bearing in the presence of the sick. Their 
pupils they taught with an earnestness that 
marked them as having the true scientific spirit. 
The pupils began their course when very young, and regu- 
larly attended their masters at the patient’s bedside. There 
they learned not only the methods of their science, but 
also proper deportment toward the patient and his family. 
A regular corps of army surgeons seems not to have 
existed, but there were few armies, except perhaps those 
made up of mercenaries, which did not include one or two 
physicians drafted with other citizens or metics. In Xeno- 
phon’s army eight men volunteered to act as physicians in 
caring for the numerous wounded during the retreat. 
Besides those physicians who worked independently or 
in company with other Asclepiadae, there were priests be- 
longing to the temples of the gods of healing— 
see Apollo, Artemis, Hecaté, and later, Serapis— 
resorts, ? , Aves ¥, Serapis 
who offered relief in sickness. Their methods, 
however, were based mainly on ritual observance and re- 
ligious practice, such as the art of divination, especially 
through dreams. The notion was universally held that the 
gods who caused the affliction could, when properly ap- 
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proached with sacrifice, indicate the cure by signs and 
dreams. Hence, both in Athens and elsewhere, and _espe- 
cially in the fourth century at Epidaurus, the precinct of 
Asclepius became a kind of sanatorium, thronged with 
patients who devoutly lay at night in or near the temple 
waiting for the dream that should give them 
the directions required. Having got it, they 
told it to the priest, who interpreted it in hard cases. The 
grateful convalescents then made offerings to the god, which 
generally consisted of small images of the hand, leg, or 
whatever part of the body had been diseased. These 
images, made of marble, clay, wax, or the precious metals, 
were then hung up in the temple, with an inscription re- 
cording the name of the patient, a description of the dis- 
ease, and the manner of its cure. 

The temples of Asclepius (AckAnmueta) 
usually stood in healthful regions, some- 
times near mineral springs ; and though 
the cure was always regarded as the mi- 
Fie, 254,—Votive eye, Taculous intervention of the “ kindly” 

god, it was doubtless furthered by wise 
prescriptions given by the priest in regard to diet, fresh air, 
exercise, and legitimate amusements. The votive tablets, 
also, constituted in course of time a record of large experi- 
ence which could be relied on for similar cases in the future. 

Within the domestic circle the methods of cure for 
slight ailments were more primitive and superstitious. 
Among them, magic incantations  (éz@dai) 
ranked chief in importance. ‘These were gen- 
erally crooned by old women called in to exorcise the evil 
spirit which was thought to possess the patient. Amulets 
were thought to be an efficient preventive and remedy on 
the same theory of a possessing demon. There were male 
quacks (ydéyres), too, who were ready to apply their drugs 
at lower prices and to befool patients with their pompous 
magic. In the market were druggists (dappaxor@dar) 
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through whom many might avoid the employment of the 
more expensive, if more enlightened, physicians. 

If the patient felt that recovery was hopeless, he made 
his will (8a@j«y). In Athens this was a privilege not al- 
lowed to women or minors. The last wishes 
might be expressed orally (émoxyrrw) or in 
writing. The testator began with a pious formula, such 
as, “It shall be well; but if aught happen, this is the dis- 
position of his goods” (€orau peév eb: eav 8€ Te orp airy, rade 
duefero) ; or else the 
phrase,“ Be it entrust- 
ed to good fortune ” 
(tvxn adyaby), preced- 
ed. Then followed 
the phrase, “This is. 
thedisposition I make 
of my effects” (rade 
dvatiGepwor wept TOV Kar’ 
ewavtov). The  be- 
quests, with the ex- 
ception of a legacy 
here and there to a 
friend, or a special 
gift to a son, were Fig. 255.—Votive tresses. 
limited in certain 
Restrictions Ways by the law. The testator was obliged to 
governing respect the ties of kindred, and since every 
wills. ” citizen was a member of a clan or yévos, the 
prior rights of that clan over outsiders must be considered. 
If a man had legitimate sons (aides yyvyjovor), by which, as 
we saw (pages 61,74), were meant those born of parents who 
could trace descent on both sides through a genuine line of 
Attic citizens, his property went directly to those 
sons. A son could not be disinherited. If the 
dying man had no sons, he might designate a young man to 
be his adopted son, under the condition that the young man 
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marry the daughter of the house, if there were any. Adop- 
tion was a prerequisite to inheritance for a male not sprung 
from the testator. The children of the adopted son were 
regarded as descendants of the adopting father, and there- 
fore preserved his ancestral worship and paid homage at 
his tomb; for the primary object of adoption was to ob- 
tain what descendants alone could insure, a regular main- 
tenance of the family cult and worship of the family’s 
ancestors. After these arrangements had been specified in 
the will, it then set forth directions 
about freeing favourite slaves, about 
presents (dwpea’) to friends, votive of- 
ferings (dva@jpara) to the gods, and 
finally it contained mi- 
nute directions about the 
burial and disposition of 
the corpse, concluding with an im- 
precation against any who might neg- 
lect or violate its provisions. The Wid oe teeters 
contents of the will were kept secret (votive offering), 
until after death, but were read just 

before the last rites (ra voyifoueva) were begun. It was 
signed and sealed in the presence of witnesses chosen from 
the family or intimate friends, and deposited in the care of 
some citizen or public officer, or in a temple. Sometimes 
several copies were made and stored in different places. 
The chief archon had jurisdiction in all testamentary dis- 
putes. The will was not valid if the testator’s mind was 
unbalanced or if undue influence could be proved. 

Religi The burial customs of the Greeks were re- 
eligious 2 3 
importance Markable for the scrupulous care with which 
attaching to every detail, enjoined as it was by religion, was 
burial rites. carried out. Without burial, it was believed 
that the unfortunate spirit of the dead must wander in 
eternal unrest, visiting with reproach his neglectful kins- 
men. To the corpse that lacked proper burial Charon 
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would refuse passage over the Styx. If the body of a man 
were lost in shipwreck or in battle, his friends were bound 
to erect an “empty monument” or cenotaph (xevordquov) 
and perform all the other rites as they would had they re- 
covered the body. Ifa traveller came upon an unburied 
corpse and failed to give at least symbolic burial by throw- 
ing over it three handfuls of earth, he was looked upon as 
accursed, and as one who would be haunted by the spirit of 
the dead. Hence, after a battle, a herald was always sent 


Fig. 257.—At the tomb, 


out with his staff (knpvxeov), answering to the modern flag 
of truce, to arrange for the privilege of picking up the 
bodies of the dead. 

Thus it is easy to see that when a man died 


Character of . 2 2 > : = 
ae his family felt bound by the strictest commands 
burial of religion to execute the last rites as he would 
ceremony. have wished them to be performed. The names 


given to these rites, “that which is right,” “that which 
is customary,” or “incumbent” (ra Sica, ra vopilopeva, 
or t& mpooryxovra), show the obligation that was felt to be 
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imposed. While the loud wailing of mourners hired to 
sing ancient and half-intelligible dirges (@pjvor) may per- 
haps seem to us undignified, yet there were influences which 
tended to make the funeral ceremonies a pious and solemn 
act of great impressiveness. Among these influences were 
first the laws restraining excessive demonstrations of grief 
and the extravagant expenditure of money for the burial. 
Further, the Eleusinian Mysteries and the belief in a life 
after death, which was derived from the Egyptians, lent 
further dignity to the rites of mourning, though all Greeks, 
of course, did not share in the Mysteries. 

The women of the family first washed the body carefully, 
anointed it with perfumed unguents, and dressed it in 
clean chiton and himation. The garments of 
the dead were white (in Homer of linen), either 
plain or ornamented with embroidery or col- 
oured stripes. The lips and eyes were closed, and a wreath 
was placed on the head, of laurel, olive, or parsley. During 
the day immediately following the death the body thus lay 
in state on a couch («Awvy), which was decked with garlands 
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Fie. 258.—The prothesis. 


given by relatives and friends. The laying out of the body 
was called the prothesis (xpdOeo1s). On the floor round the 
couch stood the pitchers (Aj«vOor) that were to be buried 
with the deceased. All this day the women stood near 
singing the dirge, to which the men added a refrain. Solon 
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forbade the extravagances we read of in Homer, such as 
tearing the cheeks with the finger-nails, violently beating 
the breast, and rending the chiton. But in funeral customs 
the habits of people are rigid, and, in spite of his laws, ex- 
treme modes of showing grief persisted. 

On the following day the procession (ék¢opa) and the 
burial took place. This always happened before sunrise, 
The proces. Pecause religion taught that the light of the 
siontothe sun was polluted by the sight of a corpse. 
BPBXS: The same feeling that death was a_pollu- 
tion prompted the custom in Athens of interring bodies 
outside the limits of the city. In primitive Athens this 
had not been observed, and 
the Spartans retained their 
ancient habit of burying in- 
side the city. In the coun- 
try persons were buried on 
their own estates. The body 
was borne on the same couch 
on which it had lain during 
the prothesis, and the gar- 
lands and pitchers were car- 
ried with it to the grave. 
Sometimes the head of the 
deceased was crowned with a 
chaplet of gold leaf for the 
progress to the grave; re- 
mains of these gold chaplets 
have been found in graves 
recently excavated. The 


, Fie. 259.—Group from a funeral 
body-bearers (vexpoddpor) were Fea 


friends or family slaves; but 

professionals could also be hired for this office. The pro- 
cession started with a signal given on the flute, which then 
accompanied the song of mourning as the funeral party left 
the house. In front of the bier (xA‘vy) marched the male 
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relatives in the order of relationship down to the sons of 
cousins; these were followed by the male friends of the 
dead. Behind the bier the female relatives, extending to 
the same degree of relationship, closed the short and mod- 
est procession. All other women, whether related or not, 
were excluded, except distant kinswomen over sixty years 
of age. All the mourners wore dark clothes, either black 
or gray. The men had their hair shorn close. 

If the deceased came of a wealthy family, the interment 
or cremation, whichever had been decided on, took place 

on a highroad or near some resort frequented 
Tare by the living. The suburb called the Outer Ce- 
rameicus, just beyond the Dipylon, became a 
beautiful burying-ground filled with splendid and tasteful 
monuments (page 9). For the poorer classes there were 
public burial-places, where corpses were interred either 
singly or in numbers (vexpovéAes). Cremation (xaraxaierOar) 
was costlier than simple burial (xatopv’rrecOax), and therefore 
generally confined to the rich, except in the event of a 
plague, such as that which afflicted Athens in the early 
years of the Peloponnesian War. Those who died in battle 
or in foreign lands were cremated, if possible; in the latter 
case, that the ashes of the dead might be carried home and 
buried in their native soil. If it were possible, the body of 
a man struck by lightning was buried on the spot where 
he fell, since it was felt that he had met with a special vis- 
itation of Zeus; the corpse, as being something sacred 
(iepos) to the god, must not be removed. 

After calling three times on the spirit of the dead, the 
mourners placed the remains, if they had been burnt, in an 
urn of clay or bronze; if the corpse was to be 
buried merely, it was laid in a coffin, soros 
(copds), usually of cypress wood or earthenware, 
sometimes of metal. Stone or marble sarcophagi did not 
come into use until Roman times. The coffin was then 
lowered into the grave, which was frequently excavated in 
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the rock. This made a natural coffin called théké (nxn), 
and the soros was then sometimes dispensed with. Again, 
the body, whether it had been placed in a coffin or not, 
might be laid out in a tomb or vault (rdgos); only in ex- 
traordinary cases, probably, was a body put into an earth 
grave (Bd4pos) without a coffin. The Athenians buried their 
dead with the head lying toward the west, the feet toward 
the east. Beside the dead were placed the pitchers (Ajxv- 
Gor), which had surrounded his couch during the prothesis, 
and various other articles which had been connected with 
the dead during his lifetime, or were thought necessary for 


Fie. 260.—Charon’s boat. 


his long journey—money, ornaments, tools, toys, food, and 
drink—according to age, sex, and calling. The money 
(usually an obol) was often placed in the mouth of the de- 
ceased ; we have seen that people carried it thus in their 
daily marketing. The obol was thought to be the price 
(vatAov) of Charon’s ferrying over the Styx. 

Beside the mound (ripBos, xOpua, ofpa) a 
monument was ordinarily reared. In earlier 
times, before the Persian wars, it was customary 
to erect a huge stone urn (AyjKvOos) over the grave. The urn 
survived in later times, but it became more usual to place 
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a slab of stone or marble (o77A7), sculptured in relief, with 
a life-size portrait of the dead. The name of the dead 
and sometimes of the friend who erected the memorial 
were inscribed near the re- 
lief. Sometimes Doric or 
Ionic columns (xioves) were 
erected in place of these sté- 
lai. These were surmounted 
by some figure, such as an 
eagle or siren. The stélé 
later developed, by the ad- 
dition of columns on the 
sides, into a miniature fa- 
cade, showing pillars, archi- 
trave, and pediment. This 
served as a frame for elabo- 
rate, portraits, in sculpture, 
of the deceased and his fam- 
ily. Many of these, depict- 
ing some pleasant scene out 
Fic. 261.—Monument to Dexileus. of the home life of the de- 
parted still remain to testify 
to the kindlier and more affectionate traits of the Greek 
character. 

Returning from the grave, the mourners set about 
purifying themselves and their house, on the theory, as 
before explained, that death brought pollution in the sight 
of the gods. The water for purification was 
brought in a special vessel (dépddviov) from an- 
other house, and kept at the front door. Three 
days were then spent in fasting, which was broken by the 
funeral banquet (zepiServov). At this a place was set for. 
the dead, as if he were the host, and his good qualities 
were set forth while the mourners strove to comfort one 


another, and to eat and drink once more. On the ninth or 


tenth day a sacrifice was offered at the tomb, which was 


Mourning 
customs, 
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decorated with ribbons and chaplets. The period of public 
mourning ended finally on the thirtieth day, when another 
sacrifice and another banquet were held. Citizens who fell 
in battle were buried at public expense (dypoo/a) with spe- 
cial honours, notably with a eulogy pronounced by some 
eminent man; such eulogies were not customary at a pri- 
vate burial before Roman times. The missing dead were 
given a symbolic burial, in that an empty couch («dtvy 
xevy) was borne for them in the procession, and a ceno- 
taph was erected to their memory. 

Graves were everywhere cherished with thoughtful piety. 
The stélai were anointed with oil, and decorated with rib- 
bons and wreaths. In their vicinity were planted shade 


Fic. 262 —The funeral banquet. 


trees, especially cypress and poplars, and flowers, notably 
the asphodel, with large thick white leaves and yellow, 
white, and bluish flower. Into this garden, which often 
contained fountains, friends came in the belief that their 
presence was helpful to the dead, whose spirit would be 
there to note their coming. Especially were the dead re- 
membered in the festival of the Anthesteria (page 274) 
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and at the Nekysia (vextou), a day devoted to them in the 
month Boedromion. 

From the tomb the modern explorer has gathered some 
of his most instructive mate- 
rial for composing the pic- 
ture of ancient life. The grave 
of the Mycenaean warrior, the 
last resting-places (xowunrypia) 
of the early Christian, alike 
prove to be sources of inti- 
mate knowledge concerning 
Greek life. The seeker finds 
arms and armour, ornaments 
of silver, gold, and copper, the 
toys that were dear to the 
child, the objects of household 
use cherished by the adult, 
coins and vases which bear con- 
<cedl temporary witness to the life 
Fra. 263,—The so-called “ mourning they adorned, and form, as it 

aici were, a picture within a pic- 
ture. Out of the grave rises the spirit of ancient Hellas 
to-day, and offers lessons of simplicity, faith, and beauty 
that may not be forgotten. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATTERS 
1. LIST OF THE ATHENIAN MAGISTRATES 


THE general term for magistrates is archontes (dpxovres) ; 
for public office, arché (dpyn). Election or sortition, the latter 
being employed for all offices except the generalship and a few 
others, took place in the spring, allowing time for the public 
scrutiny (Soxacia, cf. p. 206) of each officer, since office was 
held from the Ist of Hekatombaion. White and black beans 
were used in the election by lot (hence the phrase dmoé kudpov). 
All but the military offices were annual, and all underwent an 
examination (ev@uvva) at the close of service. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The Nine Archons, also called collectively Thesmothetat 
(oi evvéa dipyovres, Oeopobéera). Kor a long period the Thétes were 
ineligible to the office. At the end of their service the archons 
became members of the Council of the Areopagus (p. 42). 

The first archon (6 dpxer par excellence) is sometimes called 
in modern books the Archon Eponymous, because his name 
was used in dating records (p. 242). His office was in the Pry- 
taneium,where he was assisted by two aids (mdpedpor) appointed 
by himself. In the courts he presided at cases which concerned 
family interests, the protection of orphans, the apportioning of 
orphan heiresses, the appointment of guardians, and divorce. 
He managed the City Dionysia (pp. 118, 275). He conducted 
the expiatory rites at the Thargelia (p. 310). 

The second archon was called the King (6 Baowevs). His 
office was in the King’s Portico (p. 48). With the name, he 
also retained the religious duties of the ancient Attic kings, and 
had general oversight over temples and altars. He represented 
the state in the celebration of the Mysteries (p. 276), conducted 
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the Lenaea (p. 113), and managed the torch races (Aaumadn- 
Spopia) at all festivals where they occurred. In the courts he 
had jurisdiction in all cases that pertained to religion, and 
therefore presided over the Areopagus when it convened to 
try murderers, since bloodshed involved religious uncleanness. 
His wife took a conspicuous part in the Anthesteria, when she 
was symbolically married to Dionysus. 

The third archon was called the Polemarch (6 roAéuapyos). 
As his name signifies, he originally was commander-in-chief, 
but was superseded by the generals (p. 197). He offered the 
state sacrifices to Artemis Agrotera and Hnyalus (both divin- 
ities of war) at the festival of Marathon (p. 306), and also the 
sacrifice for dead warriors (émuradua, p. 807) and for Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. In the courts he had jurisdiction where for- 
eigners, particularly metics, were concerned. 

The other six archons, styled Thesmothetai, attended to the 
revision of the laws, and when conflicts were discovered, rec- 
ommended to the Council the repeal of old laws, or the passing 
of new ones. They presided at the examination of public of- 
ficers ; in certain cases of endeixis, where information of mis- 
demeanour had been laid before them; impeachment (cioayye- 
hia) ; and in cases brought on by the proposing of some uncon- 
stitutional measure (ypafi) wapavduov); in general, they took 
charge of all cases that did not belong to some other magistrate. 
They decided when a case should be heard and assigned the 
court-rooms to the several magistrates. 

The Eleven (oi éSexa), an executive board. These superin- 
tended the prisons and executed the death penalty by admin- 
istering poison (kovetov, “ hemlock”). 

The Astynomoi (of dorvvduou), ten in number, five for Athens, 
five for the Piraeus (see pp. 16, 20). 

The Agoranomoi (of dyopavdpor), distributed like the Asty- 
nomoi (see pp. 20, 34). 

The Metronomoi (see p. 242). 

The Commissioners of Grain (of ovroptdakes). They were ten 
in number until the latter half of the fourth century, when 
twenty were chosen for Athens, fifteen for the Piraeus. They 
noted the amount of grain imported, exercised control over the 
importers and the retailers of breadstuffs, and enforced a legal 
standard of weight and price. 
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The purchasers of grain (oi ovrévat), specially chosen in times 
of famine to buy grain for distribution to the poor. 

Overseers of the Port (emmednral éymopiov), ten in number, 
who had functions allied to those of the grain commissioners. 
Athenian law, in order to insure a sufficient supply of grain 
(ef. p. 220), required that two-thirds of all grain coming to the 
Piraeus should be landed and sold in Athens. 

Superintendent of the Springs (6 émi ras kpnvas), This was an 
important office which required experts, and therefore was filled 
by election, not by lot. The officer chosen repaired spring- 
houses and water conduits. 

Repairers of the Roads (6domo0/), five in number, road com- 
missioners. 

Repairers of the Temples (of iepdv émicxevacrai). To these 
were appropriated annually thirty minae for the repair of 
Athenian shrines. 

Superintendents of Public Works (émordrac rév Snpooiwy 
épyev) were elected as occasion arose. 

Purchasers of Oxen (So@va) were distinguished citizens 
elected to the honorary office of buying oxen for the sacri- 
fices. 

Athlothetai (d@\08éra) managed the Greater Panathenaea 
held every four years. They retained office for the unusual 
term of four years. 

FINANCIAL 

The Apodektai (of dmodékra), ten in number, were general 
treasurers, receiving war-taxes, market and other tolls, and all 
debts due the state, which were determined by a list given to 
them by a commissioner (dndows) of the council. 

The Kolakretai (oi coAaxpérac) were an ancient board, number 
unknown, which managed the public dinners (cirnows év mpura- 
veto, p. 63) and paid the jurymen. In the sixth century they 
seem to have had higher functions, but in the fifth many of 
their powers were transferred to the Apodektai. 

The Polétai (of r@Anrai) were ten officers who had charge of 
the collection of state dues. They leased the mines, farmed out 
the taxes to tax-gatherers for a lump sum, and made contracts 
for public works. They sold confiscated property, especially of 
those whose war-taxes had not been paid, or of metics who had 
not paid their market tolls or procured a patron (p. 65). 
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The Praktores (oi mpdxropes) were collecting agents, probably 
ten in number, who secured the payment of fines imposed by 
the courts. 

Comptroller of the Treasury (dvytrypadedts ris Svocxnoews) had 
charge of the money paid into the treasury at the Prytaneion 
by the Apodektai. He rendered an account during each pryt- 
any (p. 207). 

Stewards of the Funds of Athéna (rapia tay iepdv xpnuatav 
ris “A@nvaias). These were ten men chosen only from the Pen- 
takosiomedimni. They had the keeping of the temple or tem- 
ples of Athéna and of Niké, with all the treasures of the 
Acropolis. 

Stewards of the other Gods (rapia réy Gov Gedy). These had 
charge, under the preceding, of the treasures of other divinities, 
which were transferred in 454-3 B.C. to the temple of Athéna 
Polias on the Acropolis. 

Stewards of the Greeks (€\Anvorapiac) were treasurers of the 
Confederacy of Delos. They originally had their office in Delos, 
and represented the several states which formed the league. 
Later the treasury was removed to Athens, and only Athenians 
were chosen to the office, one from each tribe. They received 
the tribute of the dependent allies, which was paid each year at 
the time of the Greater Dionysia. This fund was kept separate 
from all others, though one-sixtieth was devoted as an offering 
(dmapxn) to Athéna. Payments from this fund, which was 
appropriated for public buildings and military enterprises, were 
controlled by them. 

The Syndies (of civdikoc) were a temporary board chosen at 
the restoration of the democracy in 408 B.C. to recover, so far 
as possible, money and property illegally appropriated by the 
Thirty Tyrants. 

The following magistrates are mentioned chiefly in the rec- 
ords of the fourth century : 

The Treasurer of the People (rapias rod Sypov) controlled 
money used in erecting and restoring records of legislative 
decrees. He paid travelling expenses of ambassadors and the 
expenses of making honorary crowns (p. 68). 

Treasurers of the Theorie Fund (oi emi 7d dewpixdy, p. 112), in- 
stituted by Eubilus between 354-339. Eubiilus brought about 
a decree by which all balances of money in the state treasury 
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should be given to the people to enable them to take part in 
the state festivals. These treasurers held office from one Pana- 
thenaea to the next following. 

Treasurer of the Military Funds (rayias rév orpatiorixdy), es- 
tablished at the instance of Demosthenes on the abolition of 
the system of Eubtilus in 339. He dispensed the balances which 
were formerly in the hands entirely of the theoric officials. 

Late in the fourth century a single official, called 6 émi ri 
dioxnoe, took the place of the Apodektai, and in conjunction 
with the Polétai saw to the contracts for public works, the 
making of honorary crowns and statues, and paid the expenses 
inyolyed in setting up the decrees of the people in stone or 
bronze. 

MILITARY 


The Generals (orpatnyoi, p. 197). At the beginning, one 
was elected (by show of hands, xe:porovia) from each tribe; 
later, all the ten were elected from the whole body of Citizens. 
Five had special duties: the first (6 émt rods émXiras) took com- 
mand in foreign campaigns; the second (6 emt riv xepav) con- 
ducted defensive operations at home; the third (6 ém riv Moum- 
xiav) and the fourth (6 emt rij *’Axrny) maintained the defense of 
the ports ; the fifth (6 ém ras cvppopias) managed the trierarchies 
and conducted legal procedure concerning them when neces- 
sary. Theoretically all the generals had equal power; practi- 
cally the chief command might be assigned by the ecclesia to 
one or more of them, or as agreed on by the others; sometimes 
also each took command in turn. They had diplomatic as well 
as military functions, made treaties, and in general conducted 
foreign affairs. 

The Taxiarchs (of ra€iapyou) were ten officers, each command- 
ing the hoplites of a single tribe. 

The Captains (of Aoxayoi) commanded small detachments 
under the Taxiarchs. 

The Hipparchs (oi irmapyov) were two cavalry officers. Under 
them were the phylarchs, ten in all, one for each tribe. 

Captains of Ten (of SexdSapxor) were cavalry officers appointed 
by the Hipparchs. 


20 
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2. ATTIC HOLY DAYS AND FESTIVALS (€oprat) 
METAGEITNION 


12th. The Kronia (ra Kpéwa). Originally a rural festival, 
sacred to Kronos and Rhea. Masters and slaves ate together. 
It was deemed old-fashioned in Aristophanes’s time. 

16th. The Synoikia (ra évvoikia). In honour of Athéna and 
Hestia. It celebrated Theseus’s consolidation of Attica. Blood- 
less offerings were made for peace. 

21st-29th. The Panathenaea (ravaénvaa, p. 274). The Lesser 
Panathenaea (ra puxpd or Ta Kar éevavtov) were held annually ; 
the Greater (ra peydda), every four years, in the third year of 
each Olympiad. 

21st-22d—23d. Musical contests. 

24th-25th. Gymnastic contests. 

26th. Horse-racing and chariot-racing. 

27th. The pyrriché (p. 84). 

28th. Torch-race at night. 

The great procession (zou), with sacrifice of cattle and 
sheep to Athéna, followed by general feasting. 

29th. Boat-race. 

In this month (or when the sun was in Virgo) occurred also 
the Heracleia (ra “Hpakdera), in honour of Heracles, and the 
Adonia (ra ’ASava), celebrated especially by women. The first 
day was given over to the lament for the disappearance (apano- 
pos) of Ad6dnis; the second, to the symbolic search for his body. 
Plants that grew and faded quickly were set before the street 
door and the entrance to the temple of Ad@6nis. 


BoEDROMION 


3d. Celebration of the victory at Plataea (479 B. ©.), 

5th. The Genesia (ra yevéoua, ra vexvova, Or Ta vepéora, p. 299). 
A day devoted to the dead; the Erinyes were believed to be 
abroad on this day, ready to avenge the neglect of departed 
spirits. 

6th. Holiday in celebration of the victory at Marathon 
(490 B.c.). Sacrifice, conducted by the polemarch, of 500 goats 
to Artemis Agrotera and to Enyalius. 
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12th. The Charisteria (ra yapuornpia eXevOepias). Thanksgiv- 
ing for the fall of the Thirty Tyrants (403 B. c.). 
15th-23d. The Eleusinia (ra ’EXevoina, see pp. 276 ff.). 


PYANOPSION 


7th. The Pyanopsia (ra mvavdya); literally, the Feast of 
Beans. A festival in honour of Apollo and the HGrai, attended 
with offerings of beans, pease, lentils, and other products of the 
earth. A conspicuous feature was the branch (eipes.oyn) of 
olive or laurel, which was decorated, much like a Christmas 
tree, with white and purple tufts of wool and with fruits and 
cakes, and carried by a young lad, specially chosen for the 
honour, to the temple of Apollo. There it remained until the 
next year. 
7th. The Oschophoria (ra 6cxofdpia). Two young men from 
each tribe carried, as they raced with one another, branches 
loaded with grapes from the temple of Dionysus, near the 
theatre, to the temple of Athéna Skiras at Phaléron. 
8th-l1ith. The Theseia (ra Oncea) was celebrated with splen- 
did offerings to Theseus and Aegeus, at which the poor were 
fed free. 
9th. Contests of trumpeters and heralds. 
10th. Torch-race and gymnastic contests. 
1ith. Horse-race. 
12th. The Epitaphia (ra emirafia). Public burial of dead 
warriors. Empty couches or coffins of cypress wood were 
carried for those whose bodies had not been recovered. An 
oration (Adyos émurdpuos) was delivered in the Cerameicus. 
About this time also was held the Apaturia (ra dmarovpua, 
pp. 74, 281), which lasted three days. At the beginning of the 
first day, i. e., at evening, the members of a phratry supped at 
the assembly room of the phratry; this day was called the 
dorpia (Sopria). The second day (called the dvappvos) was 
devoted to the gods, notably Zeus and Athéna, or any other 
divinity who was the object of a phratry’s special devotion. 
The third day (xovpedris) was occupied chiefly with the regis- 
tration of infants and young men in the register of the phratry, 
as described on page 74. 
10th-14th. The Thesmophoria (ra becpoddpra, p. 276), a fes- 
tival of the women of Attic birth. in honour of Deméter. 
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10th. The Stenia (ra orjma), attended with much scurri- 
lous jesting, during which the women went from Athens to 
Halimus, at Cape Colias, and there spent the night. 

1ith. At Halimus were celebrated Aphrodite and her 
attendant spirits, the Genetyllides. 

12th. The return (dvodos) of the women to Deméter’s 
temple in Athens. 

13th. The Nesteia (vnoreia), a very strict fast. 

14th. The Kalligeneia (ra xadAvyévera), a day of rejoicing 
after the fast, in which Deméter was extolled as the mother 
of a beautiful child (Persephone). 


POSEIDEON 


19th. The rural Dionysia (ra car dypovs Avoviora). This was 
therustic celebration of Dionysus in the several demes, attended 
sometimes with scenic performances, as at Acharnae, Aixoné, 
Eleusis, Icaria, Piraeus, Salamis, and Thoricus. The head man 
of the deme, or demarch, conducted the festival, the expenses 
of which were paid by each deme. Besides other rustic sports, 
the askoliasmos (p. 77) was especially prominent. 

The Haloia (ra “AXéa) was a festival held in Athens and 
Hleusis in honour of Deméter and Dionysus. No blood offer- 
ings were allowed. 

GAMELION 

12th. The Lenaea (ra Anvaa, or 6 em Anvaiw ayov, p. 113). A 
festival in honour of Dionysus of the wine-vat, attended with 
the broaching of the new wine, just fermented. A procession 
and scenic contests marked the festival. The Theogamia (ra 
Oeoyapia, OY tepds ydwos) celebrated the marriage of the gods, 
particularly Zeus and Héra, and the conception of Hephaestus. 


ANTHESTERION 


11ith-13th. The Anthesteria (ra "AvOeornpia, p. 274). A fes- 
tival to Dionysus, which bore many resemblances to the Roman 
Saturnalia and the modern Christmas. 
11th. The Opening of the Wine-casks (ra mOoiyia). 
12th. The Feast of Pitchers, or choés day (yes). There 
was a procession, with a mystic marriage of the wife of the 
king archon to Dionysus. With this has been compared the 
marriage of the Doges of Venice with the sea. A drinking 
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contest gave occasion for extraordinary license and merry- 
making. 
13th. The Feast of Pots (xirpo). Vegetables were offered 
in pots to the dead, to whom the day was devoted. 
18th-21st. The Lesser Mysteries (ra év “Aypas). In later 
times these were also held in the autumn (see p. 277). Demé- 
ter, Koré, and Dionysus were celebrated at Agrae, on the Ilis- 
sus. A “truce of God” was proclaimed to insure the protection 
of the celebrants. 
23d. The Diasia (ra Avaova). A solemn propitiatory cere- 
mony to Zeus Meilichios, with holocausts of swine. For these 
the poor were allowed to substitute images of animals made of 
dough. 
ELAPHEBOLION 
8th-13th. The Greater, or City, Dionysia (Atovio.a ta ev 
aoret, or Avoviora Ta peydda, pp. 113, 275). 
8th. The Proagon. This embraced a formal atinounce- 
ment, in lieu of written programmes, of the lyric and the 
dramatic contests which were to ensue. Chorégi, actors, and 
choruses appeared in the theatre in holiday, but not theatri- 
cal, attire. 
9th. A procession, in which the image of Dionysus was 
carried from his ancient temple (the Lenaion) to the theatre, 
marched through the Cerameicus, attended with singing, 
dancing, and revel (x@pos). 
10th. Lyric contests of the choruses of boys and men. 
11ith-13th. Dramatic contests. 


MouUNICHION 


6th. Supplication of Apollo at the Delphinion (ra AeApina?), 
on the éoast, in memory of the rescue of Theseus and the seven 
youths and seven maidens from the Minotaur. 

16th. The Mounichia (ra Movviyia). The Aianteia (ra Aiay- 
rea), in memory of Ajax, son of Telamon. The Brauronia (ra 
Bpavpaua), a purificatory ceremony, in which Artemis and the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia at Aulis were commemorated. _ Rhap- 
sodes recited the Iliad. Women and girls (dressed as bears, p. 
276) made offerings to Artemis. 

19th (2). The Olympieia (rd ’OAvpriera), in honour of the 
Olympian Zeus, whose precinct was near the Iissus. 
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THARGELION 


6th. Sacrifice of a ram (pis) to Deméter Chloé. 

6th-7th. The Thargelia (ra Capyndca). A solemn. purifica- 
tory festival to Apollo and Artemis, to avert pestilence. Scape- 
goats (pappaxoi) were driven forth to remove the sins of the 
people. An offering was made of the first fruits of the year. 

6th-7th. The Delia (ra Anica). A festival held at Delos, but 
restored and managed chiefly by the Athenians. A sacred 
vessel (Gewpis) was despatched from Athens, during which no 
public executions were allowed, since the city was to be purified 
of all guilt. 

19-21st. These days were devoted to cleansing certain 
shrines. The Kallynteria, held on the 19th, was a purification 
of the Erechtheion. The Plynteria, a dread and solemn rite, 
was devoted to Athéna, and was attended with the formal 
cleaning of the image of Athéna Polias in the sea at Phaléron. 

On the 19th and 20th occurred the Bendideia, established 
during the Peloponnesian War in honour of the Thracian god- 
dess Bendis. Besides a procession, there was a relay race on 
horseback, the riders striving to carry a lighted torch to the 
goal. 

SKIROPHORION 

12th. The Skira (ra 3kipa), a festival of agricultural signifi- 
cance, was celebrated by a procession to the suburb Skira in 
honour of Athéna Skiras, and with the spreading of gypsum or 
lime (ckipa) on the earth. 

The Arrephoria (7) “Appnpopia) was an offering made by girls 
in a cavern in the gardens of Aphrodite (p. 11). The offerings 
were of a secret nature, intended to secure fruitfulness. 

14th. The Dipolia (ra Aurdda, or Bovdsva), an ancient and 
curious ceremony in honour of Zeus Polieus. The slayer of 
the bull used at the sacrifice struck the animal with an axe as 
if in anger and fled. The axe was then tried for the murder 
and thrown beyond the border. 
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From a photograph. 

From a photograph. 

Normand. La Troie d’Homére, Pl. VII. 

Karly archaic amphora by Clitias and Ergotimus. 
About 540 B.c. Museo Wtrusco, Florence. Benn- 
dorf, Vorlegebliitter, 1888, Taf. IT. 

Athen. Mittheilungen, 1888, Taf. VI. 

Black-figured Voleentian hydria from Athens. 
Sixth century. British Museum. Gerhard, Aus- 
erlesene Vasenbilder, CCCVIL. 

Jahrbuch des arch. Instituts, 1897, Anzeiger, p. 183. 

Restoration, proposed by Diels, of a Homeric door ; 

modified from Benndorf, Heroon von Gjélbaschi, 

p. 85. See Diels, Parmenides, p. 136, 
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Same as Fig. 11. 

Red-figured vase of good style. Fifth century. 
Millingen, Peintures antiques de vases grees, 30. 

Original drawing. 

Athenian pyxis of the “severe” style in the Louvre. 
Early fifth century. Stackelberg, Die Griber der 
Hellenen, Taf. XXXII. 

Temple keys on Attic and other monuments of 
Roman times. Diels, Parmenides, p. 126. 

Fifth-century ved-figured amphora from Attica. 
Berlin Museum. Arch. Zeitung, 1882, Taf. VIT, 2. 

Red-figured hydria of the “fine” style. Fifth cen- 
tury. British Museum. Gerhard, Trinkschalen, 
Taf. XXVIII. 

Jahrbuch des arch. Instituts, 1899, Anzeiger, p. 13. 

Late red-figured amphora from Cumae.. Berlin 
Museum. Diels, Parmenides, p. 146. 

Jahrbuch des arch. Instituts, 1897, p. 180. 

Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 1895, Pl. V. 

Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 1895, PI. 
Tir: 

Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 1895, Pl. V. 

Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 1884, Pl. 
XXI. A second door entering the court was found 
since the publication of the plate, but the explorers 
have not reported its exact position. See Bulle- 
tin, 1895, p. 506, note 1. 

Athen. Mittheilungen, 1899, p. 465. 

Defrasse et Lechat. Epidaure, Pl. XII. Professor 
Dorpfeld regards this as an altar building. 

Ussing. Pergamos, p. 71. 

Ussing. Pergamos, Taf. IV. 

From a photograph. 

Red-figured amphora from Depoletti. Early fifth 
century. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 
CCLXXVI, 1. 

From a photograph. 

Normand. La Troie d’Homére, Pl. XIII. This 
temple belongs to the time of Alexander. 
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38 46 Guhl and Koner, Eng. edition, p. 11. 

39 47 Guhl and Koner, Eng. edition, p. 28. 

40 49  Curtius. Stadtgeschichte von Athen, Taf. V. 

41 50 From a photograph. 

42 51 Terra-cotta plaque. Gerhard, Gesammelte akade-. 
mische Abhandlungen, Taf. XXV. Gerhard 
believed this to be a representation of Athéna 
Skiras. 

43 52. From a photograph. 

44 58 Varvakeion statuette, of Pentelic marble, in Central 
Museum, Athens. Height, about 3 feet 5 inches. 
Athen. Mittheilungen, 1881, Taf. II. 

45 55 HWrom a photograph. 

46 56 From a photograph. 

47 58 Pontremoli et Collignon. Pergame, Pl. XIT. 

48 62 This monument, shown in a restoration, was reared 
by Lysicrates, chorégus of the tribe Akamantis 
for a chorus of boys, in 335 B. c. It is nearly 34 
feet high, and is one of the earliest examples of 
the Corinthian order. Guhl and Koner, Eng. edi- 
tion, p. 106. 

49 63 From a photograph. 

50 66  Red-figured stamnos, good period. Early fifth cen- 
tury. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCXC. 

51 68 From a photograph. 

2 71 Terra-cotta from the Aeolic city of Myrina, near 
Smyrna. Pottier et Reinach, La Nécropole de 
Myrina, IJ, Pl. XLITI. 

53 72  Terra-cottain Berlin. Gerhard, Gesammelte akade- 
mische Abhandlungen, Taf. LX XX. 

54 73 The child Hermes; the petasos foreshadows even in 
infancy his office as messenger. Red-figured 
cylix, good style, in Museo Gregorio, Rome. 
Fifth century. Lenormant et Dewitte, Elite, IMME, 
Piglx XX Vis 

55 75 Conze, Attische Grabreliefs, Taf. LX XXIV, 333. 
Fifth century. 

56 76 Athenian vase. Stackelberg, Griber. Late fifth 
century, Taf. XVII. 
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Red-figured Volcentian vase in Munich. Late fifth 
century. Annali dell’ Instituto, 1857, Tav. d’'agg. A. 

Red-figured oinochoé. Probably fourth or third 
century. Heydemann, Griechische Vasenbilder, 
at XT s3. 

Roman relief. Ann. dell’ Inst., 1857, Tav. d’agg. BC. 

Red-figured cylix, perhaps by Duris. Early fifth 
century. Edward Jekyll Collection. Gerhard, 
Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCLXXI, 1. 

Red-figured eylx of Pamphaeus and Euphronius 
(early fifth century), from Orvieto. Bourguignon 
collection, Naples. Arch. Zeitung, 1884, Taf. X VI. 

Silver strigil 25 em. long. It is broken into three 
parts, but still shows the chain to which an ary- 
ballos or alabastos was attached. Reinach, Anti- 
quités du Bosphore Cimmérien, Pl. XXX, 3. 

Red-figured Volcentian cylix. Fifth century. Brit- 
ish Museum. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, 
CCLXXVII. 

Cylix belonging to the period of transition from the 
“severe” style. About 475 B.c. Leyden Museum. 
Jahrb. des Inst., 1889, p. 26. 

Red-figured cylix of the “severe” style by Epicte- 
tus, from Vulci. Late sixth century. Berlin Mu- 
seum. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, CLX_XII, 1. 

From a photograph. 

Red-figured Panathenaic amphora, with cover, from 
Vulci. Fifth century. Munich. Gerhard, Auserl. 
Vasenbilder, CCXLIV. 

From graffiti of the second century B. c. Bull. de 
corresp. hellénique, 1895, p. 474. 

Caeretan cylix, Campana collection. Fifth cen- 
tury. Ann. dell’ Inst., 1856, Tav. XX. 

Marble plaque from Salamis. Length, 1m. 5 em. ; 
width, 75 em. The symbols may be explained 
(according to Boeckh) thus: X = 1000 ; [H = ()() 
H=100;[*"= 50: A=10; r=5;+ =1drachma; 
C= obol; T=+# obol, or reraprnpdpwv; X=% 
obol, or xadkods (see p. 246). 
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71 90 Same as Fig. 64. Jahrb. des Inst., 1889, p. 29. 
72 91 Red-figured cylix from Basseggio. Style of Bry- 
gos, according to Hartwig. Early fifth century. 
Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCLXXIX, 2. 
(3) 92 From the stoa which adjoins the temple of Athéna. 
Pontremoli et Collignon, Pergame, p. 113. 

z 93 Same as Fig. 60. Gerhard, CCLXXI, 2. 

5 93 Black-figured Panathenaic amphora in Munich. 
About 540 B.c. Mon. dall’ Inst. X, Pl. XLVIII, 1. 

76 94  Cylix of the Campana collection in the Louvre. 
Daremberg et Saglio, I, p. 226. 

U7 94 Modified from Six’s order in Gazette archéologique, 
1888, Pl. XXIX, 10. Six puts a@ in the third po- 
sition, which seems to me impossible. 

78 95  Cylix of the best period, by Duris. Harly fifth cen- 
tury. Arch. Zeitung, 1883, Taf. II. 

79 95  Black-figured amphora in Wiirzburg. Late sixth 
century. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCLX. 

80 96  Red-figured cylix by Duris. Early fifth century. 
British Museum. Jiithner, Antike Turngeriithe, 
p. 66. 

81 96 Panathenaic amphora. Probably fourth century. 
British Museum, Jiithner, p. 88. 

82 97 Cylix from Vulei in Munich. Much restored in 
modern times. Ascribed by Klein to Euphro- 
nius, by Hartwig to Onesimus. Early fifth cen- 
tury. Arch. Zeitung, 1885, Taf. XT. 

88 98 Same as Hig. 50. 


84. 99 Origin unknown. Millin, Peintures de vases, I, 
18. 
85 100 From the base of a candelabrum. Roman. Vati- 


can Museum. Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, Taf. 
LXXXIII. 

86 101 Bull. de corresp. hellénique, 1899, Pl. XIII. 

87 102  Red-figured hydria (by Hypsis?). Early fifth cen- 
tury. Munich. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, IT, 
CITI. 

88 108  Red-figured cylix of the “severe” style. Berlin. 
Gerhard, CCLXI. 
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Papyrus in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Kenyon, 
Palaeography of Greek Papyri, PI. I, p. 37. 

Pontremoli et Collignon. Pergame, p. 138. 

From a photograph. 

Guhl und Koner. Leben der Griechen und Rémer, 
p. 461, Fig. 671. 

Ibid., Fig. 672. 

Terra-cotta tmbrex, found at Eretria in 1891. Dated 
by Hartwig 440-430 B.C. “Edn. apy. 1897, Tw. 
10, 2. 

Athenian pyxis, seen in Fig. 124. About 440 B. ¢. 
Stackelberg, Griber, Taf. XX XIV. 

Red-figured cylix of the fifth century. Berlin. 
Benndorf, Vorlegeblatter, 1888, Taf. VIII. 

Cylix from the Museion hill outside of Athens. 
Stackelberg, Griber, XX XIII. 

Athenian lekythos, seen in Fig. 124. Late fifth 
century. Stackelberg, XXXIV. 

The love-sick Phaedra. Krater of Apulian style, 
about 300 B.c. A winged Eros above the seated 
figure at the left has been omitted. British Mu- 
seum. Mon. dall’ Inst., 1854, Tav. XVI. 

Vase from Lower Italy, in the Louvre. About 
300 B.c. Millin, Peintures de Vases, I, 69. 

De Ridder. Catalogue des bronzes trouvés sur 
VAcropole d’Athénes, Fig. 82, p. 133. 

Tables from different vases of about 400 B.c. Arch, 
Zeitung, 1884, p. 181. 

Paris and Helen. Bell-shaped krater. Perhaps 
about 350 B.c. Berlin. A figure of Eros in the 
arms of Helen has been omitted. Millingen, 
Peintures antiques de vases grees, X LIT. 

A coffin of the fourth century B. c. It is made of 
cypress and yew. Reinach, Antiquités du Bos- 
phore Cimmérien, Pl. LXXXI. 

From Athens. Probably belongs to the latter half 
of the sixth century B. c. Height, 16 inches. 
Catalogue of the Bronzes, Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan, in the British Museum, Pl. IV. 
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From Elis. Perhaps of the fourth century B. C. 
Diameter, 6 inches. Ibid., Pl. XXXII. 

From a photograph. 

Red-figured amphora of the “severe” style from 
Athens. Early fifth century. Jahrbuch des 
Inst., 1891, Anzeiger, p. 23. 

Latter part of fifth century. Height, 35 em. Greek 
Vases in the Ashmolean Musoum, Fig. 31, p. 27. 
Hydria in Berlin. Fifth century. Arch. Zeitung, 
1884, Taf. XIII. 
Lekythos of the latter part of the fifth century. 
Height, 31 cm. Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

1891, p. 317. 

Red-figured alabastos from Athens. Early fifth 
century. Berlin. Dumont et Chaplain, Les céra- 
miques de la Gréce propre, I, Pl. VIL. 

Silver strainer, measuring 114 cm. Reinach, Bos- 
phore Cimm., Pl. XX XI, 10. 

Red-figured krater at Weimar. Fifth century. 
Arch. Zeitung, 1848, Taf. XITI. 

Black-figured oinochoé. Late sixth century. Ger- 
hard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, IT, CX X. 

Red-figured cylix, fifth century. Berlin. Arch. 
Zeitung, 1848, Taf. X XT. 

Kotylos in National Museum, Naples. Early fifth 
century. Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1899, 
p. 227, Vig. 8 

Millin. Vases peints, IT, 1. 

Red-figured cylix (interior). Early fifth century. 
The inscription reads mpocay(opedo). Gerhard, 
Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCLX XII, 5 

De Ridder. Catalogue des bronzes trouvés sur 
PAcropole d’Athénes, p. 140, Fig. 95. 

Lamps belonging to a period earlier than the four th 
century B.C. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Taf. 
CCX, 15, 17. 

From Athens or Euboea. The lower portion is of 
iron. Jahrbuch des Instituts, 1899, p. 65. 

From Tanagra. Early. Ibid., p. 63. 
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Same as Figs. 95 and 98. Stackelberg, Griiber. 
Taf. XXXIV. 

Red-figured pyxis from Athens. Middle of fifth 
century. Cf. Fig. 211. Klein, Griechische Vasen 
mit Lieblings-Inschriften, p. 88. 

Perhaps of the second century B. c. Jahrbuch des 
TInstituts, 1890, p. 137. 

These have often been described as meyréBonda. 
Tbid., 1891, p. 174, Figs. 2, 3. 

Black-figured oinochoé. Late sixth century. 
Wreaths on the men’s heads have been omitted. 
Berlin. Gerhard, Auser]. Vasenbilder, CCCX VI, 1. 

From Asia Minor. Hellenistic period. Height, 
without the pot, 54 em. Jahrb. des Inst., 1897, 
p. 161. 

Funeral relief from Byzantium. Some think the 
plaques are writing-tablets. Revue archéologi- 
que, 1877, Pl. II. 

Funeral relief. Clarac, Musée de sculpture, 159. 

Original drawing. 

Statue of a Thessalian ruler, Sisyphus I. Bull. de 
corr. hellénique, 1899, Pl. XXIV. 

Statue of Parian marble, from Pergamus. Berlin. 
Pontremoli et Collignon, Pergame, p. 146. 

Original drawing. 

Red-figured alabastos (= Fig. 160). From Elateia, 
though of Attic origin. Middle of the fifth cen-— 
tury. Klein, Griech. Vasen mit Lieblings-In- 
schriften, p. 152. 

Middle or end of fourth century B. Cc. Dumont et 
Chaplain, Les céramiques de la Gréce propre, I, 
Pl. XXXTX. 

Red-figured stamnos, of the “severe” style (480-450 
B. C.). Wiirzburg. Arch. Zeitung, 1883, Taf. 
XII. 

The pin at the right is of gold, with a winged lion ; 
that at the left has a negro head, set in sardonyx. 
Reinach, Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, 
PYexiee 12) 14 

22 
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140 159 Geometric period. Perhaps before 700 B. c. Cata- 
logue of Bronzes in the British Museum, p. 372, 
Fig. 85. 

141 161 Of gold. Weight, 84.35 grammes. Reinach, Bos- 
phore Cimmérien, Pl. XIX. 

142 162 Vase with figures in relief. Greek workmanship of 
good period. Ibid. Pl. XX XIII, 2. 

143. 163 Red-figured stamnos from Vulci. Middle of the 
fifth century. The scene has been variously 
interpreted. Folding garments for a wedding; 
or the peplos for Athéna, has been suggested. 
Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCCI. 

144 164 Greek portrait-statue, of the fifth century, in the 
Louvre. Jahresbericht des oester. Instituts, 1900, 
p. 81. 

145 165 MRed-figured vase, perhaps of Syracusan workman- 
ship, in the Louvre. Late fifth or early fourth 
century. Millin, I, 9. 

146 166 Red-figured oinochoé from Athens (450-400 B. C.). 
Dumont et Chaplain, Les céramiques de la Gréce 
propre, I, Pl. VIII. 

147 «6168 Of gold. Reinach, Bosphore Cimmérien, Plate 
XITa. 

148 168 Of gold. Ibid. 

149 169 The spiral is of silver, the lions’ heads of gold. 
Ibid. 

150 169 Silver, with gold lions’ heads. End of fifth cen- 
tury. Ibid., p. 188. 

151 169 Ofelectrum. Jbid., Pl. XITa. 

152 169 Intaglio in rock erystal. Jbid., p. 188. 

153 169 The ring at the right is of electrum; that at the 
left, of gold, representing Eros with a lyre. Ibid., 
Pixie, 

154° 170 Origin unknown. Millin, I, 29. 

155 170 From Lower Italy. Vatican. Perhaps about 400 
By Ca eiovOmelenc Qs 

156 171 Bust in Holkham Hall. Copy of a fifth-century 
original. Michaelis, Die Bildnisse des Thuky- 
dides, Taf. IT. 
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Not earlier than the second century A.D. From 
Egypt, Faytim district. Girard, La peinture an- 
tique, p. 254, Fig. 152. 

Same as Fig. 63. 

Vase of Xenophantus. Third century. Height, 
38cm. Arch. Zeitung, 1856, p. 163. 

Same as Fig. 136. 

Terra-cotta from Tanagra. Third century. British 
Museum. Arch. Zeitung, 1875, Taf. XTV. 

Red-figured pyxis from Athens (450-400 B.c.). Brit- 
ish Museum. Dumont et Chaplain, Les cérami- 
ques de la Gréce propre, I, Pl. IX. 

Probably a figure of Eros. Roman period. Jahr- 
buch des Instituts, 1891, Anzeiger, p. 26. 

Of iron. From Aegea in Aeolis. Bull. de corr. hel- 
lénique, 1891, p. 236. 

Perhaps from Cyprus. Catalogue of Bronzes in the 
British Museum, p. 319, Fig. 75. 

From the grotto of Vari. Photographed by Rho- 
maides, Athens, for Miss L. §. King. 

Gold of extraordinary purity. Weight, 18 grammes. 
Reinach, Bosphore Cimmérien, Pl. XITa. 

Hydria in Hotel Lambert, Paris. Fifth century. 
A figure of Eros, at the right, is omitted. Annali 
dell’ Instituto, 1866, Tav. Vagg. U. 

Red-figured cylix. Probably fourth century. Ger- 
hard, Gesammelte akademische Abhandlungen, 
Taf. LXX XI. 

Red-figured bell krater from Boeotia, now in Athens. 
Probably of the fifth century. Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, 1899, p. 270. 

From Italy. Millin, I, 32. 

Fourth century. Benndorf, Das Heroon von Gjél- 
baschi-Trysa, p. 177. 

Vase in Naples Museum. Museo Borbonico VII, 
Tay. LVIII. 

Silver coin from Knossos, Crete, showing the head 
of Minos. Collection Photiadés Pacha, Pl. VI, 
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175 191 Red-figured cylix, perhaps by Brygos. Early fifth 
century. Vatican. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, 
CCLXX. 

176 192 Vase from Lower Italy. Late fifth century. Mil- 
lin, I, 39. 

177 193 Greave of gilded bronze. Fifth or fourth century. 
Height, 41 cm.; weight, 407 grammes. It was 
lined with soft leather, sewed on through the eye- 
lets which pierce the cdges at top and bottom. 
It is thin and elastic, but very strong. Reinach, 
Bosphore Cimmérien, Pl. XX VIII. 

178 193 Bronze helmet, 24 cm. high, from Vulci. Catalogue 
des Bronzes antiques de la Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale, p. 659, No. 2018. 

179 193 Helmets of beaten iron. That on the right is 
Athenian of the fifth century, and is 31.5 em. 
high. That on the left is of the fifth or fourth 
century. It is 28 em. igh, and weighs 9538 
grammes. Reinach, Bosphore Cimmerien, PI. 
XXVIII. 

180 194 Red-figured amphora. Fifth century. Gerhard, 
Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCLXVITI. 

181 195 Bronze sword. Length, 212 inches. Catalogue of 
Bronzes in the British Museum, p. 8438, Fig. 78. 

182. 196 Fifth century. Guhl und Koner, Leben der 
Griechen und Romer, p. 408, Fig. 568. 

183 196 Red-figured cylix by Chachrylion, belonging to 
O. Rayet. Early fifth century. Rayet et Colh- 
gnon, La céramique grecque, p. 175. 

184 197 Mostly from Greece. The third from the end is 
from Athens. Catalogue of Bronzes in the Brit- 
ish Museum, p. 347, Fig. 80. 

185 198 Red-figured Tyrrhenian amphora (but black-figured 
on the cover). Early fifth century. Wiirzburg. 
Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCLX VII. 

186 199 Red-figured vase. Middle fifth century. Monu- 
menti dall’ Instituto, 1882, Tav. XX XVIII. 

187 200 Archaic black-figured lebes in Munich. Sixth cen- 
tury. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenbilder, CCLIV, 2. 
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Original drawing, based on R. Haack: Ueber at- 
tische Trieren, in Zeitschrift des Vereines deutscher 
Ingenieure, vol. xxxix, 1895. 

Red-figured amphora. Fourth century. Ruvo. 
Arch. Zeitung, 1846, Taf. XLV. 

A. Bauer, Die griechischen Kriegsaltertiimer, Taf. 
IX, Fig. 40. 

Fifth century. Headand Poole, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the British Museum, XIII, Pl. IV, 11, 
12. 

Inscription of about 450 B.c. See page 55. “Ednpe- 
pis dpxaodoyxn, 1897, Tu. 11. 

From a photograph. Curtius and others regard 
this as an altar to Zeus Hypatos. 

Probably belongs late in the fourth century. 
Length, 29 em.; weight, 134 grammes. Reinach, 
Bosphore Cimmeérien, Pl. IV. 

Fifth century. “Ednpepis apx. 1887, column 55. 

Attic red-figured oinochoé. Fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. Berlin. Heydemann, Griechische Vasen- 
bilder, Taf. XII, 2. 

Black-figured cylix from Vulci. Sixth century. 
Berlin. Panofka, Bilder antiken Lebens, Taf. 
XIV, 6. 

Terra-cotta statuette from Tanagra. Annali dell’ 
Instituto, 1858, Tay. d’agg. O. 

Fifth century. Head and Poole, Catalogue, XIII, 
PY: 

Bronze, probably of the third century B.c. Height, 
14 cm. The tongue is lost. Reinach, Bosphore 
Cimmérien, Pl. XX XI, 1. 

From a photograph. 

Red-figured lekythos. Probably fourth century. 
Heydemann, Griechische Vasenbilder, Taf. LX, 4. 

Apulian style. Late fourth or third century.. Ruvo. 
Jahrbuch des Instituts, 1899, p. 137. 

Same as Wig, 161. 

Terra-cottas from Athens. ‘Ednpepis dpx. 1896, Tw. 
12 and 11. 
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207 229 Black-figured cylix, later period, of Theban work- 
manship. P. Gardner, Greek Vases in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Pl. XX VI, 262. 

208 230 Black-figured amphora from Orvieto. Late sixth 
century. Monumenti dall’ Instituto, XI, Tav. 
XXVIII, 1. 

209 231 Sameas Fig. 208. Monumenti XI, Tav. XX VIITI, 2. 

210 232 Corinthian plaque in Berlin. Probably sixth cen- 
tury. Rayet et Collignon, La céramique grecque, 
p. xiv, Fig..5. 

211 233 Same as Fig. 125. 

212 234 Hydria in Caputi collection. Ruvo. Dated by 
Hartwig 460-450 B. c. Rayet et Collignon, p. iii, 
mort 

213 234 Fragment of a red-figured cylix owned by Hartwig. 
Best “severe” style, fifth century. Jahrbuch des 
Instituts, 1899, Taf. IV. 

214 235 Sketch by Assmann from a relief in the Cathe- 
dral of Salerno. Roman. Jahrbuch, 1889, p. 
103. 

215 237 WHarly cylix from Cyrene, found at Vulci. Sixth 
century. On account of the Cyrenaic origin, it is 
natural to think of silphium as the product which 
is here being weighed. Some scholars declare it 
to be wool. Monumenti dall’ Instituto I, Tav. 
XLVII. 

216 239 Restoration. Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of 
Athens, I. Pl. XIV. 

217 243 Bronze from the Piraeus (weight, four minae). The 
inscription reads 8yud(owv). In the centre is a 
head of Athéna with the word perpoyduer inscribed 
round it. Length, 9.2 em.; present weight 1,821 
grammes. Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, p. 674, No. 2232. 

218 244 Red-figured kotylos of the “fine” style. Latter half 
of the fifth century B. c. Height, 20em. Greek 
vases in the Ashmolean Museum, p. 26, Fig. 30. 

219 245 Archaic vase by Taleides. Sixth century. Louvre. 
Millin, IT, 61. 
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Fifth century. Head and Poole, Catalogue XIII, 
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Breeches, 162.. 

Bricks, 22. 

Brides, 120 ff. 
Bridges, 258. 
Brooches, 167. 

Broth, 144. 

Buffoons, 185. 
Builders, 231. 
Building materials, 22. 
Burglars, 23. 

Burial customs, 292 ff. 
Burlesques, 117. 


Cabbage, 147. 
Cabinet-work, 132. 
Cakes, 149. 

Calendar, 240 ff. 
Callias, 21. 

Callirrhoé, 18. 

Canes, 169. 

Carneia, 100. 
Carpenters, 231. 
Caryatides, 55. 

Cattle, 150. 

Cavalry, 66, 90, 97, 194. 
Caves in Greece, 2. 
Cephisus, 3, 9 f. 
Cement, 13, 22. 
Cenotaphs, 293. 
Cerameicus, 9, 12, 42, 48. 
Chairs, 129 ff. 
Chariots, 70, 97, 101, 102, 257. 
Cheese, 150. 
Chernibeion, 138. 
Chests, 131. 

Chickens, 27, 146. 
Children, 28, 71 ff., 126. 
Chiton, 129, 154 ff. 
Chlamys, 160. 

Chlanis, 160. 


Chorégus, 62. 
Chorus, 62, 113. 
Chytra, 136. 
Cicada, 4, 169. 
Cisterns, 18, 33. 
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Citizens, 19, 21, 60 ff., 188 ff. 
Classes of inhabitants, 60 ff. 


Chmate of Greece, 2, 153. 


Clocks, 218, 239. 
Clothing, 153 ff., 229. 
Clubs, 186. 

Cock fights, 107, 255. 
Coffins, 296. 

Coins, 24, 245 ff. 
Collytus, 25. 


Coloénos Agoraios, 42, 44, 47. 


Comedy, 114. 
Commerce, 235. 
Commissary, 197. 
Confetti, 69, 123. 
Cooking, 30, 31, 144. 
Cooks, 133, 144, 181. 


Couches, 127 ff., 152, 182, 294. 
Council of Five Hundred, 42, 


63, 90, 194, 197, 199, 206. 


Court of the house, 26, 28, 34, 


35, 36. 
Courts of law, 211 ff. 
Cradles, 73. 
Cremation, 296. 
Crowns, 63, 103. 
Ctesias, 287. , 
Cups, 137. 
Currency, 245. 
Curtains, 29. 
Cushions, 129. 
Cynosarges, 59. 


Dancing, 62, 84, 185. 
Daric, 98, 246. 
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Dates, 2, 148. Earrings, 170. 
Dead, care of the, 293. Education, 72 ff., 78 ff. 
Dedications, 89, 122. Eels, 147. 
Delos, houses in, 34 ff. Eleusinian Mysteries, 8, 276 ff., 
Demes, 25, 89. 294. 
Democédes, 287. Embroidering, 125. 
Demosthenes, 63. Enneacrunus, 18. 
Dessert, 148. Envoys, 284. 
Diaulos, 93, 102. Ephébi, 90, 160. 
Dice, 255. Epidaurus, Tholos at, 43. 
Dinner, 144, 151. Epithalamia, 124. 
Dionysiac festivals, 59, 62, 77, | Epitimos, 61. 

113, 274. Krechtheium, 55. 
Diphros, 130. Eridanus, 17. 

' Diplax, 158. Etesian winds, 2. 
Dipylon, 18, 18. Kvil eye, 73, 283. 
Discus, 80, 94 f. Exomis, 161 ff. 

Disease, 285. Exposure of infants, 74. 
Dishes, 141. 

Dithyramb, 114. Family, 126. 
Divination, 266, 271. Family gods, 31, 71. 
Divorce, 125. Fans, 170. 

Dogs, 99, 225. Fashions, 153 ff. 
Dolichos, 98, 102. Felt, 166. 

Dolls, 76. Festivals, 273 ff., 306 ff. 
Doors, 24, 29, 35. Figs, 2, 144, 148. 
Dorie columns, 48. Finances, 808. 
Dowry, 120. Finery, 162, 167 ff. 
Drachma, 89, 246. Fire, 34. 

Drainage, 17 f. Fish, 4, 148, 146. 
Draughts, 179. Fishermen, 100, 147. 
Drawing, 87. Fishing, 100, 148, 147. 
Dread goddesses, 69. Hlax,; 139. 

Dreams, 272, 290. Flesh-hooks, 32. 
Dress, 153 ff. Flour, 220. 
Drinking-horns, 138. Flowers, 222. 
Driving, 70. Flute, 82, 123, 185. 
Drugs, 286, 290. Food, 143 ff., 182. 
Dyers, 229. Foot-wear, 164 ff. 


Dystus, house in, 38. Foreigners, 33, 64 ff., 251. 
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Forests, 10, 223. 
Fountains, 18 ff. 
Fowls, 225. 
Freedom, 68, 69, 70. 
Frugality, 144. 
Fruit, 144, 147. 
Fuel, 223. 

Fullers, 229. 
Funerals, 292 ff. 
Furniture, 127 ff. 


Game, 12, 99, 147. 

Gamelion, 121. 

Games, 76 ff., 179, 255. 

Gardens, 11 f. 

Garlic, 147, 149. 

Garrison duty, 90. 

Gates, 13, 14, 21. 

Generals, 197, 305. 

Girdles, 154 ff. 

Girls, 77, 87, 119 ff., 170. 

Goats, 145. 

Goatskins, 142. 

Gods, 261, 264 ff. 

Gorgias, 105. 

Grafting, 148. 

Grain, 133, 184, 142, 143, 148 ff. 

Grapes, 147, 148. . 

Graves, 296 ff. 

Grazing, 223. 

Greater Dionysia, 113. 

Greaves, 164, 193. 

Greece, physical characteris- 
ties of, 1 ff. 

Greek manners and deport- 
ment, 64, 68, 77, 78, 284. 

Greek names, 73. 

Greeks, physical characteris- 
ties of, 171. 

Greeks, wide diversity among, 5. 
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Groves, 12, 59. 
Guardians, 88, 120 ff. 
Guest, 29, 252. 
Gymunasia, 91 ff., 135. 
Gywnasiarchia, 62. 
Gymnastic, 79 ff., 91 ff. 
Gynaikonitis, 31, 33, 39. 


Hair, mode of wearing the, 

175 ff. 

Hats, 100, 165. 

Head-dress of women, 178. 

Health resorts, 288. 

Hearth, 30. 

Heating, 33. 

Heeaté, 26. 

Helmets, 193. 

Hera, 121. 

Heralds, 293. 

Hermai, 48, 262. 

Hestia, 6. 

Hierophant, 277. 

Himation, 158. 

Hippeis, 61, 90, 194. 

Hippocrates, 286. 

Hippodamus of Milétus, 16. 

Hippodrome, 102. 

Homer, 85 ff. 

Honey, 147, 150. 

Honorary titles, 64. 

Hoplites, 66, 190 ff. 

Horns for drinking, 138. 

Horologium, 238. 

Horses, 27, 90, 97, 102, 195, 218, 
224. 

Hospitality, 252 ff. 

Housekeeping, 87, 125. 

Houses, 21 ff., 280. 

Huceksters, 238. 

Hunting, 98. 
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Hydria, 19, 135, 250. 
Hymettus, 10, 11, 150, 224.. 


Tlissus, 10, 11, 18. 

Illiteracy, 87. 

Tllumination, 15, 34, 108, 189. 
Imprecation, 283. 
Incantation, 290. 

Incense, 140. 

Inhabitants of Athens, 60 ff. 
Ink, 85. 

Inns, 254. 

Interment, 295. 

Interpreters, 260. 

Tonie columns, 50, 298. 
Irrigation, 217. 

Isthmia, 100. 


Jars for water, 19, 135. 
Javelins, 99, 196. 
Javelin throwing, 94. 
Jerkins, 161. 
Jewel-caskets, 131. 
Jewellers, 230. 
Jumping, 80, 94. 


Kalathos, 141. 

Kalpis, 135. 
Kantharos, 187. 
Karchesion, 137. 
Keramia, 134. 
Kerchiefs, 167. 
Kettles, 136. 

Keys, 29 f. 

King’s Portico, 42, 43. 
Kitchen, 31, 36. 
Koppatias, 98. 
Koth6n, 138. 

Kotylé or kotylos, 138. 
Koureion, 89. 
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Krater, 136 ff. 
Kyathos, 137. 
Kykeon, 143, 280. 


Labourers, 233. 


_ Laconian key, 30. 
| Lamps, 34, 35, 108, 139. 


Languages, 260. 
Lanterns, 141. 
Law courts, 211 ff. 
Leaping, 80) 94. 
Lebes, 136. 
Lekythos, 135. 
Lenaea, 113. 
Lentils, 149. 
Lettuce, 147. 
Libations, 182, 271. 
Libraries, 57, 108. 
Lighting, 15, 34, 108, 139. 
Liturgia, 62, 66. 
Lofts, 33. 

Long walls, 8. 
Loutra, 122. 
Lucky days, 122. 
Luxury, 127, 144. 
Lycabettus, 8, 11. 
Lycéum, 59, 91. 
Lyre, 82, 123. 


Magistrates, 14, 20, 301 ff. 
Maidens’ Porch, 55. 
Majority, age of, 89. 
Mantles, 129, 158 ff. 
Manufacturers, 166, 227 ff. 
Marble quarries, 2, 8, 10. 
Market, 138, 14, 40, 58, 236 ff. 
Marriage, 31, 61, 119 ff. 
Marsyas, 83. 

Masks, 115. 

Masons, 196, 231. 
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Masts, 203. 

Mathematics, 87. 

Mats, 129. 

Measures, 2438 ff. 

Meat, 143, 145. 

Media, wall of, 23. 

Medicine, 286. 

Men, life of, 40. 
occupations of young, 91 ff. 
demeanour of, 158-160. 

Mespila, wall of, 23. 

Metals, 10. 

Metics, 64 ff., 170, 228. 

Metopes, 47. 

Metrodon, 42. 

Military training, 81, 90, 190 ff. 

Milk, 144, 150. 

Millet, 148. 

Mills, 220, 228. 

Mina, 98, 129, 246. 

Mines, 10, 68, 230. 

Mints, 247. 

Mirrors, 182. 

Money, 245 ff., 303. 

Months, 240 ff., 306 ff. 

Moriai, 221. 

Mountains, 1, 10, 11. 

Musie, 79, 82, 123, 185. 

Mycénae, 5, 17. 

Myrrh, 175. 

Mysteries of Eleusis, 276 ff., 

294. 


Name day, 73. 
Naos, 44 ff. 
Navy, 199 ff. 
Necklaces, 167 ff. 
Nemea, 100 f. 
Nicknames, 74. 
Niké, 50, 55 ff. 
a 
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Nurses, 75 f. 


| Nuts, 148. 


Oars, 201. 

Oaths, 90, 282. 

Obol, 246. 

Occupations, 188 ff. 

Odeium, 108. 

Odes on athletic victories, 104. 

Oikiai, 33. 

Oil, 138, 189, 147, 148, 150, 174, 
220 ff. 

Old age, 284. 

Olives, 2, 144. 

Olympiads, 105. 

Olympic games, 97, 100 ff. 

Omens, 272. 

Onions, 147, 149. 

Opson, 146, 

Oracles, 273. 

Orchestra, 113. 

Ornamentation in dress, 162, 
163. 

Ornaments, 162, 167 ff., 178. 


| Orphans, 72, 74, 88. 


Ovens, 32. 
Owls, 24. 


Painters, 3. 

Palaestra, 80, 92, 135. 

Panathenaea, 51, 62, 100, 104, 
274. 

Pankration, 95, 108, 105. 

Pantomimeés, 186, 218. 

Paper, 109. 

Papyrus, 85, 108. 

Parasols, 170. 

Parastas, 28, 46. 

Parks, 11 f. 

Parthenon, 51 ff. 
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Pastas, 28, 30, 36. 
Pasturage, 223. 
Pavements, 8, 15, 34, 36, 37. 
Pears, 148. 
Peas, 147. 
Pedagogues, 67, 77, 78. 
Pediments, 47. 
Pens, 85. 
Pentakosiomedimnoi, 61, 191. 
Pentathlon, 95, 102. 
Pentelicus, 10, 18. 
Peplos, 54, 56, 274. 
Perfumes, 175. 
Pergamus, 23, 57. 
Pericles, 16, 64, 108, 118, 121. 
Peristyle, 28, 36, 37. 
Petasos, 100, 166, 257. 
Peusinioi, 20. 
Phialé, 137. 
Phidias, 51, 53. 
Phratry, 74, 89, 124, 281. 
Physical characteristics, 

Greece, 1 ff. 

of the Greeks, 171 ff. 

Physicians, 27, 286 ff. 
Pigs, 145, 268. 
Pillows, 129. 
Pilots, 203. 
Pinakothéké, 50. 
Pins, 167 ff. 
Piraeus, 16, 64. 
Pitchers, 135 ff. 
Pithos, 133. 
Platters, 141. 
Plays, 113 ff. 
Ploughs, 218. 
Poets, 108, 104, 234. 
Police, 16, 19. 
Politai, 60. 
Pomegranates, 144. 
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Popular assembly, 63, 208 ff. 

Population of Attica, 60 ff. 

Poros, 2. 

Porridge, 145, 147. - 

Porters, 26, 36, 67. 

Porticoes, 14, 28, 42, 43, 57, 237. 

Poseidon, 101. 

Potters, 3. 

Pottery, 10 f., 232. 

Poultry, 27, 146. 

Prayers, 264. 

Prices, 248. 

Priéné, 32, 37, 38. 

Priests, 30, 89, 266. 

Prizes, 103. 

Processions, 8 f., 16, 128, 278, 
295. 

Pronaos, 46 ff. 

Propylaea, 48 ff. 

Prothesis, 294. 

Proxenos, 64, 2538. 

Prytaneium, 42, 63, 104, 301. 

Prytanes, 42, 43, 638, 207. 

Purification, 266, 298. 

Purple, 4. 

Pyrrhus, 24. 

Pyrriché, 84, 274. 

Pythia, 100 f. 


Quinces, 144. 


Radishes, 147. 

Raisins, 148. 

Reading, 79, 85, 108, 179. 
Reaping, 219. 

Refuse, 16, 17. 

Religion, 262 ff., 292. 
Rhapsodes, 107. 
Rhyton, 138. 

Riding, 97. 


Rings, 167 ff. 


Rivers of Greece, 2 f. 


Roads, 7. - 
Roofs, 24. 
Rooms, 28 f. 
Rotunda, 42. 
Rowing, 201. 
Rugs, 128, 129. 


Running, 80, 101, 102. 


Sacks, 142. 


Sacred springs, 11, 18. 


Sacred Way, 8, 13. 


Sacrifices, 89, 128, 265 ff. 


Sailors, 166, 202. 
Salesrooms, 27. 
Salt, 149. 
Salutation, 181. 
Salves, 148, 175. 
Samphoras, 98. 
Sandals, 75, 164. 
Sauces, 149. 
Sausages, 146. 
Seales, 244. 
Schools, 79 ff., 282. 
Seasoning, 149. 
Sesame, 122, 149. 
Sewers, 17 f. 
Sewing, 125. 
Sheep, 145. 
Shepherds, 10. 
Shields, 193. 
Ships, 199, 260. 
Shoemakers, 229. 
Shoes, 164 ff. 
Shops, 14, 27, 36. 
Sickness, 125, 285 ff. 
Sidewalks, 9, 15. 
Silphium, 150. 
Silver, 10. 
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Singing, 82, 128, 185. 
Sisyra, 162. 

Skené, 114. 

Skins, 129, 142, 166. 
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Slaves, 26, 27, 66 ff., 125, 126. 


Sleeping-rooms, 29. 
Sleeves, 156. 

Slings, 99, 195 ff. 
Soap, 174. 

Socrates, 28, 105, 172. 
Soldiers, 190 ff. 


Solonian division of the citi- 


zens, 61. 
Soothsayers, 266. 
Sophists, 105. 
Soup, 144, 182. 
Sowing, 218 f. 


Sparta, 22, 164, 100, 173. 


Spears, 99, 194. 
Spear-throwing, 80, 94. 


Speech-writers, 213, 214. 


Spelt, 148. 
Spices, 149, 150. 
Spinach, 147. 
Spinning, 125 f. 
Spits, 146. 
Sponges, 4. 
Springs, 11, 18. 
Stadion, 938, 102. 
Stairs, 32, 35. 
Stamnos, 134. 
Stilus, 85, 111, 
Storerooms, 29. 
Strainers, 136, 151. 
Strangers, 251. 
Straps, 19, 78, 95. 


Streets, 12, 15, 16, 20, 62, 70, 227. 


Strigils, 80, 81. 
Stromata, 129. 
Suburbs, 11. 
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Sun-dials, 239. 
Sunshades, 170. 
Supper, 144, 152. 
Surgery, 287. 
Swaddling bands, 72 ff. 
Swimming, 81. 

Swings, 76. 

Swords, 193. 
Symposium, 183. 
Synoikiai, 33. 


Tables, 130 ff., 183. 
Talent, 246. 

Tanners, 229. 

Taxes, 61 ff., 65. 
Teachers, 79 ff., 86, 88. 
Temples, 44 ff. 


Templum in antis, 46, 57. 


Tenements, 33. 
Thalamos, 31. 
Theatre, 57 ff., 638, 112 ff. 


Themistocles, wall of, 12. 


Theseium, 44 ff. 
Thesmophoria, 70, 276. 
Thétes, 61. 

Tholos, 42, 48, 207. 
Threshing, 219. 
Thronos, 130. 
Time of day, 229. 
Titles, 64. 

Toasts, 184. 
Tombs, 297. 
Torches, 123, 139. 
Tortoise, 4. 


Tower of the Winds, 288. 


Toys, 76 ff. 

Traders, 14, 189, 235 ff. 
Tragedy, 113. 
Trainers, 80, 90. 
Trapezus, 5. 
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Traps, 99. 

Travel, 105, 251 ff. 
Tribes of citizens, 62. 
Tribon, 159. 
Triglyphs, 45 ff. 
Tripods, 62, 130, 275. 
Triremes, 62 f., 200 ff. 
Troughs, 139. 
Trousers, 162. 
Trumpets, 84. 
Trunks, 131. 

Tubs, 133, 139. 
Tunie, 154 ff. 


Umpires, 80. 
Underground streams, 3 f. 
Upper story, 32. 

Utensils, 32, 183 ff. 


Vase painting, 10, 234. 
Vegetables, 147. 
Vegetation, 2. 
Vehicles, 257. 

Veils, 124, 160, 161. 


Vessels, 19, 24, 33, 36, 133 ff., 


174, 188. 
Vestibule of the house, 26. 
Vinegar, 147. 
Voting, 210, 214. 


Votive offerings, 290 ff. 


Wages, 145, 198, 206, 215, 249. 


Wagons, 257, 
Walking-sticks, 169. 
Wall of Athens, 12 f., 21. 

at Messenia, 13. 

of dwellings, 22 f. 

of Media, 22. 
Warriors, 190 ff. 
Washing, 138. 
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Water-supply, 18, 33, 285. Woodenware, 131, 132. 
Weapons, 192 ff. ‘Workshops, 27, 36. 
Weaving, 125. Wreaths, 103. 
Weddings, 119 ff., 141. Wrestling, 80, 92, 101, 102. 
Weights and measures, 438, | Writing, 79, 85. 
242 ff. Writing-tablets, 85, 111. 
Wheat, 1438, 148. 
Wicks, 139. Xystis, 160. 
Wills, 291. 
Windows, 24, 33. Year, 241. 
Wine, 133, 148, 144, 150 ff., 183, | Yeast, 149. 
220 f., 286. 
Witnesses, 213. Zeugitai, 61. 
Women, 28, 30, 35, 68, 70, 119 ff., | Zeus, 30, 57, 100, 208, 252, 261, 
156 ff., 186, 236, 279, 294. 264, 282. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES. 


A School Grammar of Attic Greek. 


By Tuomas Dwicutr GoopeELL, Ph. D., Professor of 
Greek in Yale University. 1rzmo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


This is the only Greek Grammar that contains the modern knowl- 
edge of the subject, and sets forth the modern methods of teaching it. 

Goodell’s Greek Grammar does this thoroughly, accurately, and 
simply. It is written by a distinguished Greek scholar—a successor of 
Woolsey, Hadley, and Packard—who has had years of experience in 
secondary schools and is to-day in closest touch with them. 

Intended primarily for such schools, this book is made as 
plain as possible. Rarer forms and principles of syntax, such as are 
naturally explained in lexicon or notes, are here omitted ; classifica- 
tion and terminology have been much simplified. 

Yet this Grammar supplies all that is needed for reading the drama 
and Attic prose commonly studied in freshman and sophomore years. 

Sentences are classified by form instead of by function. In like 
manner, subordinate clauses are classified first by the introductory 
word, then by mode and tense. Not only is this better scientifically, 
but the result is a more concrete and intelligible system for young 
students, 

Larger and plainer type is used, especially for the Greek, than in 
any other Greek Grammar. Of this larger print the book contains 


about three hundred pages. 


a 


Dawe Pin TON AND COMPANY, NEW" YORK, 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES. 
A Latin Grammar for Schools. 


By ANDREW FLEMING WEST, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Latin and Dean of the Graduate School, 
Princeton University. 12mo. Cloth, go cents net. 


This book has been prepared for schoofs and for beginners 
in Latin. It is limited to the things most essential for the young 
pupil to know—the things he can grasp and use in reading his 
school authors. 

The aim has been to state only the essentials, to define them 
as simply as the facts warrant, and to give as much explanation 
as will fasten them firmly in the mind. This involves the rejec- 
tion of all unnecessary technical terms, unimportant exceptions, 
formal and pedantic modes of expression, and all refinements of 
doctrine that properly enter only after the school stage. As far 
as possible, everything has been put in a concrete way, that the 
pupil may see in his grammar the satisfying explanation of living 
usage, rather than the dissection of a lifeless material. 

This grammar has kept strictly in-view the developments in 
the teaching of Latin in our schools during the last ten years. It 
is planned to carry out fully the spirit of the resolutions on the 
subject adopted by the National Educational Association on 
recommendation of the American Philological Association. The 
author has taught Latin in both the Western high school and 
the Eastern academy, as well as in the college. During his whole 
career, his relations with secondary school work, particularly with 
the formulation of the program of Latin studies recently adopted 
by the National Educational Association, have been most intimate 
and constructive. 


———— —  ————— —————  — ______*, 
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APPLETONS’ CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


Appletons’ Latin Dictionary (Latin-Eng- 
lish and English-Latin). New and Revised 
edition, 1902. 


By J. R. V. Marcuant, M. A., Oxford, and JosEpH 
F. CHARLEs, B. A., City of London School. 122d Thou- 
sand, 927 pages, r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This is a lexicon of classical Latin. Hence, a large number of 
archaic and post-Augustan words are omitted. In the edition of 1902 
nearly all the important articles have been entirely rewritten, chiefly to 
introduce a greater number of quotations illustrating construction and 
usage. The historical and geographical notices have been increased in 
number and lessened in size, and etymologies have been added. The 
considerable changes in type and classification will make the work 
more intelligible. and so more useful. A book of the highest practical 
utility, exceptionally clear and exact. 


A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography, Mythology, and 
Geography. 

Based on the larger dictionaries by the late Sir WIL- 
L1AM SMITH, D.C, L., LL. D. Revised throughout and in 
part rewritten by G. E. Marinpin, M. A., Cambridge. 
With numerous maps and illustrations. 8vo. Half moroc- 
CO, $6.00. 


The ‘Classical Dictionary,” of which this book is a revision, was 
designed by the late Sir William Smith for schools, and as a compen- 
dious reference book. The historical articles include Greek and Latin 
writers from the earliest times down to the fall of the Western Empire, 
A. D. 476. The literary articles cover all authors whose works are 
extant, and all others who influenced literature. In this revision the 
immense advances in classical philology have been utilized. ‘This 
applies particularly to mythology and typography. Many new plans 
and maps have been inserted. This book is an indispensable compan- 
ion to the student in reading the Greek and Latin authors 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES. 


LATIN BOOKS NOW READY, 


A Latin Grammar for Schools. 
By A. F. West, Ph. D., Professor of Latin and Dean 
of the Graduate School, Princeton University. go cents. 


This book has been prepared for schoo/s and for beginners in Latin. 
The aim has been to state only the essentials and to define them in a 
“concrete way, that the pupil may see in his grammar the satisfying 
explanation of living usage, rather than the dissection of lifeless 
material. 


Caesar’s Commentaries. 


By Joun H. Westcott, Ph. D., Professor of Latin 
and Tutor in Roman Law, Princeton University. Edition 
of seven Books, $1.25; Edition of four Books, $1.10. 


Cicero’s Orations. 


By CuarLtes H. Forses, A.M., Phillips Andover 
Academy. 


Virgil’s Aeneid. 
By Jesse B. Carter, Ph. D., Professor of Latin in 


Princeton University. 


Cornelius Nepos. 
By GrorGE Davis Cuasr, Ph. D., Professor of Latin, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. $1.00. 


Sallust’s Catiline. 


By ALFRED GUDEMAN, Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
EDITED By EDMUND GOSSE, 
Hon. M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By Gu- 
BERT MurrAy, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘*A sketch to which the much-abused word ‘ brilliant’ may be justly applied. Mr. 
Murray has produced a book which fairly represents the best conclusions of modern 
scholarship with regard to the Greeks.” —London Times. 

“An illuminating history of Greek literature, in which learning is enlivened and 
supplemented by literary skill, by a true sense of the ‘humanities.’ The reader feels that 
this is no kook of perfunctory <rudition, but a labor of love, performed bya scholar, to 
whom ancient Greece and her literature are exceedingly real and vivid. His judgments 
and suggestions are full of a personal fresh sincerity; he can discern the living men 
beneath their works, and give us his genuine impression of them,””— London Daily 
Chronicle. 

‘* A fresh and stimulating and delightful book, and should be put into the hands of 
all young scholars. It will make them understand, or help to make them understand, 
to a degree they have neyer yet understood, that the Greek writers over whom they 
have toiled at school are living literature after all.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

*¢ Brilliant and stimulating.” —London Atheneum. 

“A powerful and original study.”"—7he Nation. 

“Mr. Murray’s style is lucid and spirited, and, besides the fund of information, he 
imparts to his subject such fresh and vivid interest that students will find in these pages 
a new impulse for more profound and exhaustive study of this greatest and most im- 
mortal of all the world’s literatures.” —Phzladelphia Public Ledger. 

“*The admirable perspective of the whole work is what one most admires. ‘The 
reader unlearned in Greek history and literature sees at once the relation which a given 
author bore to his race and his age, and the current trend of thought, as well as what 
we value him for to-day. . .. As an introduction to the study of some considerable por- 
tion of Greek literature in English translations it will be found of the very highest use- 
fulness.’’—Boston Herald. 

“« Professor Murray has written an admirable book, clear in its arrangement, com- 
pact in its statements, and is one, we think, its least scholarly reader must feel an in- 
structive and thoroughly trustworthy piece of English criticism.’”—New York Marl 
and Express. 

“At once scholarly and interesting. . . . Professor Murray makes the reader ac- 
quainted not merely with literary history and criticism, but with individual living, 
striving Greeks. . . . He has felt the power of the best there was in Greek life and lit- 
erature, and he rouses the reader’s enthusiasm by his own honest admiration.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“Professor Murray has contributed a volume which shows profound scholarship, 
together with a keen literary appreciation. It is a book for scholars as well as for the 
general reader. The author is saturated with his subject, and has a rare imaginative 
sympathy with ancient Greece.’’— he /nterior, Chicago. ; 

‘‘ Written in a style that is sometimes spasmodic, often brilliant, and always fresh 
and suggestive.’—New Vork Sun. 

“ Professor Murray’s careful study will be appreciated as the work of a man of 
unusual special learning, combined with much delicacy of literary insight.’’—/Vew 
York Christian Advocate. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


Plant Relations. 


A First Book of Botany. By Joun M. Cou ter, 
A. M., Ph. D., Head of Department of Botany, 
University of Chicago. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 


‘¢¢Plant Relations’ is charming both in matter and style. The book is 
superbly manufactured, letterpress and illustration yielding the fullest measure 
of delight from every page.”— W. McK. Vance, Superintendent of Schools, 
Urbana, Ohio. 


‘¢T am extremely pleased with the text-book, ‘ Plant Relations.’ ”—H. 
W. Conn, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


‘¢Dr. Coulter’s ‘Plant Relations,’ a first text-book of botany, is a wholly 
admirable work. Both in plan and in structure it is a modern and scientific 
book. It is heartily recommended.” — Educational Review. 


‘<Tt is a really beautiful book, the illustrations being in many cases simply 
exquisite, and is written in the clear, direct, and simple style that the author 
knows so well how to use. A very strong feature of the work is the promi- 
nence given to ecological relations, which I agree with Dr. Coulter should be 
made the leading subject of study in the botany of the preparatory schools.” — 
V. M. Spalding, University of Michigan. 


‘¢ We can hardly conceive of a wiser way to introduce the pupil to the fas- 
cinating study of botany than the one indicated in this book.”—Education. 


‘©The book is a marvel of clearness and simplicity of expression, and that, 
too, without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy.”—School Review. 


‘Tt marks the passage of the pioneer stage in botanical work, and affords 
the student a glimpse of a field of inquiry higher than the mere tabulation and 
classification of facts.’’"—C. H. Gordon, Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 


‘¢Jt will surely be a Godsend for those high-school teachers who are strug: 
gling with insufficient laboratory equipment, and certainly presents the most 
readable account of plants of any single elementary book I have seen.” —L. M. 
Underwood, Columbia University. 


. 


“We heartily recommend his book as one of the clearest and simplest pres~ 
entations of plant relations that we have seen.’’— Independent. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY ZOOLOGY. 


Animal Life. 


A First Book of Zodlogy. By President Davip STARR 
JorpDAN and VEeRNon L. KELLoccG, M.S., Professor of 
Entomology in Leland Stanford Junior University. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.20. 


‘*T believe it is an excellent thing, filling a gap that has long been 
apparent in our nature work in this country.”—Prof. Lawrence 
Bruner, University of Nebraska. 

“Your boox is certainly an admirable discussion of biological 
problems up to date. It is interesting, and stimulative of thought and 
observation.” —L/hott R. Downing, University of Chicago. 

“The ecological treatment of zodlogy here finds a truly successful 
exhibition, and it is certainly very satisfactory and ahead of all 
previous attempts at a similar exposition for beginners in zoélogy.”— 
Prof. Julius Nelson, Rutgers College. 

“Tt is by far the best text-book on zoélogy yet published for the 
use of high-school students. It breathes the freshness of nature. 
Fortunate is the school that is permitted to use it.”—Pvincipal W. XN. 
Bush, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Cal. 


Animal Forms. 

By President Davip STARR JORDAN and Haro.ip 
Heath, Ph.D., Professor of Zoélogy in Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 


“ Animal Forms” deals similarly with animal morphology, structure 
and life processes, from the lowest, simplest, one-celled creations to the 
highest and most complex. The two complete a full year’s work in 
zovlogy. 

The first chapter defines zodlogy, and explains minutely the 
morphology of a typical animal. The second chapter discusses cells 
and protoplasm, and prepares the pupil for an intelligent and logical 
study of the general subject. 

In simplicity of style, in correctness of scientific statement, in pro- 
fuseness and perfectness of illustration, these books are without a peer. 
A Laboratory Manual is in preparation. Teachers’ Manuals free. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


An Introduction to Physical Geography. 


By Grove Kart GILBERT, LL. D., United States Geological Sur- 
_vey; Author of “The Geology of the Henry Mountains,” “Lake 
Bonneville,” Numerous Reports, etc., in publications of United 
States Geological Survey; and ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., 
Professor of Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., Fellow 
of the Geological Society of America, etc., Associate Editor Bulletin 
American Geographical Society, Author of “A Text-Book of 
Geology” (Twentieth Century Text-Books). Illustrated. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

SIX SALIENT POINTS. 


The new pedagogy of Physical Geography receives in this book its first 
adequate presentation. 


Hence, this text meets the present requirements of high school and 
college-entrance work perfectly and in full detail. 


Treatment adapted to the early years of the course—the book will interest 
pupils aged fourteen. 


Statements throughout are not merely theoretical, but definitely concrete, 
appropriately illustrated, and logically summarized. 


Topics cover ‘‘ The Physical Environment of Man:” The Earth as a 
Globe, the Ocean, the Air, and the Land—in increasing proporticn. 


The exquisite half-tone illustrations far surpass in beauty, helpfulness, 
and number anything before attempted. A most important and significant 
feature. 


THE IDEAL COURSE AND GILBERT AND 
BRIGHAM’S BOOK. 


This book meets fully, in minute detail, and for the first time, all 
the specifications set forth in the Report of the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements to the National Educational Association in 
1899. It keeps accurately to the definition laid down ; it furnishes the 
requisite kind and amount of instruction to train the observation and 
to prepare for later special courses in science; and it elevates physical 
geography beyond cavil to the proper plane for a college-entrance 
requirement, by organizing its content to its highest capacity as a 
pedagogic discipline. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Text-Book of Geology. 


By Professor ALBERT Perry Bricuam, of Colgate Uni- 
versity. 477 Pages. 295 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40. 


This superb text-book is the best account for secondary 
schools of the earth’s marvelous origin, of the processes that 
brought the ordered world out of chaos, and of the phenomena 
of geologic evolution—considered dynamically, structurally, and 
historically. The planet’s life history is told with directness, 
brevity, and pedagogic fitness. The text is supplemented with 
295 exquisite photographic illustrations, many taken by Professor 
Brigham for this work. An exceptional success in text-book 
writing and text-book making. 


‘‘Brigham’s Geology is the cleanest cut and best pedagogical text- 
book for the high school that I have seen.’—C. AH, Richardson, 
Hanover, NV. A. 


» “Most interesting. Decidedly the most practical book that I 
have seen for use in high schools.” —AMiss S. A. Edwards, Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. 


I consider it the best written and best illustrated book I have ever 
seen for secondary schools.”—C. 7. Warner, Mechanics Arts High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


“The most attractive text-book of Geology for secondary schools 
that [have seen. The illustrations are a delight."—Ae//e Sherman, 
Ithaca High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Tt is magnificent. I consider it superior to any other book of the 
kind in illustrations, text, and adaptation to field work.’—Mrs, L. L. 
W. Wilson, Philadelphia Normal School. 


“Tn every way fully equal to any of the splendid series of Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Books. Many of the illustrations are new and 
their execution is perfect."—. 7. Schiedt, Professor of Geology, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Text-Book of Astronomy. 

By Greorce C. Comstock, Ph. B., LL.B., 
Director of Washburn Observatory, of Wisconsin. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.30. 


- 


Next to our own world and its affairs, the study of other 
worlds and their marvelous mysteries has been the most fascinat- 
ing and inspiring that has engaged the attention of great men’s 
minds from the earliest ages to the present time. In fact, 
astronomy may be regarded as the most ancient of the sciences. 
The recurrences of day and night, the diurnal courses of sun 
and moon, the phenomena of eclipses, the unchanging spectacle 
of the starry heavens, except for the few wandering orbs across 
the sky, must have been watched by the earliest man with 
wondering attention and interest. 

In the present work Professor Comstock places the teacher 
and student side by side, and shows, in a simple way, how the 
elementary problems of the science may be explained and solved 
by actual demonstration and observation. The skies are made a 
part of the text-book, and the student is shown what to observe 
and how to observe. The author believes that the experimental 
should accompany the informational in the study of this branch 
of science as well as in others. The instruments required, how- 
ever, are few and simple, but are sufficient to enable the student 
to verify his observations. 

The author has prepared a little manual containing practical 
suggestions to teachers, to accompany the text-book. 
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————— 
: J.W.H. 
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